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THE JOURNAL 
oF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Fesruary 9ru, 18/7. 


Colonel A. Lawe Fox, F.S.A., President, in the Chawr. 

The minutes of the previous ordinary meeting were read 
and confirmed. | 

The following new members were announced :—Tuomas J. 
GREENFIELD, Esq., 6, Pump Court, T: ple; Joux CoL.inson, 
eee 3, Lightfoot Road, Hornsey; J. D. B. Grinsre, Esq., 
“uddupah, Madras; and Ropert R. Jones, Esq., Grosvenor 
Club, Pimlico. : 

The following list of presents was read, and the thanks of the 

meeting were voted to the respective donors. 





For tHe Liprarr. 

From the Eprron.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 25-32, 1875. 

From Messrs. Lorowans & Co.—The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of N. America. Vol. L (Wild Tribes). By H. H. 
Bancroft. | | | . 

From the Socrery.—Bulletin de la Sociéte Impériale des Natu- 
ralistes de Moscou, No. 2, 1874. | 

From the Surrnsosraw Ixstrrvrioy.—Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge. Vol. XIX. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections. Vols. XI. and XII. 

From the Socrery.—Bulletin de la Societé d'Anthropologie de 
Paris. Vol. IX. No. 3. iF 

From the Avrnor.—Sur l’Origine et la Repartition de la Langue 
Basque, Basques Francais et Basques Espagnols. By De. 
Paul Broca. 

From “lei Soctery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol, XXTIT. 
No. 157. 

From the Eprron.—Nature (to date). 

¥OL. ¥. ii 


2 W. Born Dawxixs.—Stone Mining 


From the Socrerr.—Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of 
Glascow, 1874. 

From the Socrery.—Tranzactions of the Society of Biblical Archm- 

* ology. Vol, yee I poe Bony 

rom the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Vol. XIX. No. 1, me : Ns 7 

From the Editor —Matériaux pour l'Histoire Primitive ct Naturelle 
de lHomme. Vol. V. No. 9. 





Professor W. Bovn Dawxrss, F.R.S., exhibited a series of 
stone ‘aa tools from Alderley Edge, and made the following 
remarks :— 


On the Stoxet Mixtxc Toors from AtpERtey Enaz, CHesHiee. 
ty hai W. Born Dawxiss, M.A., F.B.S.* [With 
late 1, 


In May, 1874, Mr. H. Wilde and myself happened to take a 
walk to the new excavations which were in progress at the 
copper mines at Alderley Edge, which penetrate the rock on 
the east side of ‘the Street Road,” leading to Alderley. The 
Lower Keuper sandstone in that place is impregnated with 
earbonate of copper, in search of which tunnels had been driven 
into the base of the hill, in the main parallel to the strata, having 
there a dip to the west of about 29°. In following the ore from 
the deep upwards the miners had worked their way to the 
surface, on the hillside immediately above the heaps of refuse 
near the reducing tanks, and jaid bare a considerable portion of 
the rock. While walking over this surface, which was fantas- 
tically hollowed, a worked stone happened to catch my eye; 
and when we examined the stones lying about in the hollows 
we saw at once that a large number had been used in mining 
operations; and of these, owing to the kindness of the manager 
and the captain of the mine, we were able to secure thirty-five, 
which are now lodged in the Museum at the Owens College. 
These mining tools are divisible into three classes: 1, the 
hammers with a simple groove round the middle for the retention 
of the withy which formed the handle (Plate i. fig. 1); 2, the 
tools which, besides this groove, have one of their ends also 
grooved for the reception of another withy, and thus were pr 
tiles ti slipping when . blow was struck (figs. 3 & 4); and 
Jastly, there were two implements (fig. 2) which probably had 
been used as wedges, being postessell of an ed 4 blunted by 
wear, and exhibiting marks of having been rack on the other. 
One of these hasa surface which looks as if it had been glaciated, 


= 


* This abstract was prepared for the Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soe. 
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and the second, in shape very much like a celt, is remarkable 
for the clear evidence which its surface offers, that the groove 
around it for the reception of the withy was cut aster the stone 
had been ground to its present shape, and probably long after, 
in consequence of the decomposition of the surface of grinding 
us compared with that of the groove. 

All these implements were derived from the ice-borne stones 
of the boulder clay, of which they were merely picked specimens 
which happened to be useful for the special purpose of mining. 

Subsequently, in the autumn of 1874, many more specimens 
were obtained by Col. Lane Fox and myself, through the 
kindness of Lord Stanley of Alderley and the manager of the” 
mine, and we were able to make a careful examination of the 
conditions under which they were found. To pass over those 
which have been buried, the number which I have examined 1s 
considerably over one hundred, belonging to the three types 
mentioned above. 

- The rock where the tools were met with was hollowed out 
irregularly and evidently artificially, and to a depth, in some 
cases, of from 8 to 11 feet from the surface. And from an 
examination of the ground it was perfectly obvious that the 
ancient users of these tools had worked the metalliferous 
Ferenne from above, without attempting to make galleries. 

é tools lay buried in the débris which had been thrown into 
the old surface workings after they had been discontinued, and 
which presented all the characters of “a wheelbarrow forma 
tion,” and were found in the greatest abundance near the 
bottom. | 

Stone hammers of the kind mentioned above, and especially 
of the simple grooved class, are very widely distributed. They 
have been found equally in the ancient copper mines of Anglesea, 
of peer and Portugal, and of Lake Superior. With these also 
the sd Daa worked the turquoise mines of Wady Magarah, 
in the Sinaitic peninsula. They undoubtedly represent one of 
the ruder and probably earlier stages in the art of mining. 
With the solitary exception offered by the turquoise mines at 
Magarah, they have only been discovered in old copper workings, 
and they may, therefore, be inferred to have been used in ancient 
times mainly for the extraction of that metal. 

I will not venture to attempt to assign a date to the mining 
operations carried on at Alderley, when these implements were 
in use. In all the ancient mines, worked by the Romans, so 
far as I know, iron tools have alone been met with. Nor am I 
aware of any mines, of post-Roman date, in Europe which have 
been carried on with tools composed of any other material. It 
would, therefore, seem aahahie that they are of pre-Roman 


4 Diseussion. 


age, and that they are of the class termed prehistoric by the 
archeologists. 

Nor is it absolutely certain what metal was sought in these 
surface workings, because ores of copper, cobalt, lead, iron, and 
manganese are associated together in that spot. If they were 
in search of copper, the ore must either then have been richer 
than that which they left behind, or they must have been 
acquainted with some mode of reducing the small percentage 
of copper (which averages considerably less than 5 per cent.) 
from the matrix, of which we are ignorant. This is at present 
effected by a bath of hydrochloric acid. Possibly, hke some of 
the joint-stock companies of the present day, they may have 
been seeking for copper without success; but in that case the 
large number of stone hammers is not explained. Had tools 
such as these been used for the extraction either of lead or of 
iron they would most probably have been discovered m the 
workings which have been carried on throughout Great Britain, 

inly since the Roman occupation to the present day. And’ 
it is hard to believe that the miners of Alderley worked these 
metals in a ruder fashion than any others in this country, so 
far as the present evidence stands, Nor is it at all likely that 
the insignificant and obscure ores of lead and iron at Alderle 
would attract the notice of miners in ancient times, when both 
were obvious, and very rich in the adjacent districts of Lan- 
eashire and Derbyshire. | 

The only conclusion which I will venture to draw, is that 
these implements imply a ruder phase of the art of mining than 
has hitherto been known in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
—a phase which may point back to the bronze age, when the 
ier copper was eagerly sought throughout the whole of 





EXPLANATION OF Puare I. 

Stone tools from ancient mines at Alderley Edge, Cheshire ; 
in the collection of Colonel Lane Fox. 

Fig. 1. Stone hammer, with groove for withy running round 
the middle of the tool. 

Fig. 2. Stone wedge, with flat head and groove for withy. 

Fig. 3. Stone pick, with two grooves transverse to each other 
at the upper end. 

Rie 4 Head of a stone tool, probably a pick, with two 
grooves as in the last specimen, but more clearly defined. 

Discussion. 

The Presment said that on hearing from Mr, Boyd Dawkins of 
his diseovery, he had written at once to Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
who had kindly directed that the works in that part should be 
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stopped until Mr. Dawkins’ return from abroad. Mr. Dawkins 

therefore, had the whole of the investigation entirely in his 
own hands, And it would be well if all similar discoveries were in 
equa good hands, whether in regard to the scientifie competence 
of the discoverer, or the obliging care shown by the landlord to 
preserve the relies until they could be duly investigated on the 
spot. Unfortunately it does not appear that any mars pF of value 
has turned up to fix the date of thse ancient mines. The resem- 
blance of these hammers to those found in ancient copper mines 
elsewhere is worthy of the attention of anthropologists. 









Dr. Sorts exhibited and described five Lapp skulls, and 
made some remarks on the physical characters of the Lapps. 
During his visit to Lapland, in the summer of 1874, he took 
measurements of a number of individuals. The physique of 
the Laplander is characterised by a relatively large head, bold 
forehead, small eyes, broad chest, long, powerful arms, and 
short, feeble legs. Dr. Simms maintained that the dispropor- 
tionate length of arm was not to be regarded as a racial charac- 
teristic, but rather as the natural consequence of the Laplander’s 
mode of life. The Lapps are expert oarsmen, spending much 
of their time in summer in fishing, and in winter they are 
much in their sledges drawn by rendone Dr. Simms observed 
that these occupations tended to develop the arms, | ially 
during the years of growth, whilst the comparative disuse of 
the legs might account for their smallness and feebleness. He 
concluded, from his measurements, that those Lapps who follow 
boating have relatively longer arms than those who from early 
life have followed other occupations. | | 





Mr. Brabrook read the following Paper for the Author :— 


The Basave and the Kerr: an Examination of Mr, W. Boyd 
Dawkins’ paper, “ The Northern Range of the Basques,” in the 
Fortnightly Review, September, 137% By Rev. WEextworTH 
Wenster, M.A. 


“Tre danger of all scientific work at present—not only among 
Oriental scholars, but, as far as I can see, everywhere—is the 
tendency to extreme specialisation.” The truth of this remark 
of Max Miiller, at the recent Congress of Orientalists, 1s per- 
haps nowhere more evident than in the present state of what is 

allied the “ Basque Problem.” The problem is an exceedingly 
complex one, and is one which can be fully resolved by no one 
line of scientific inquiry; yet at present it seems as if almost 
every student of any one line parce - closed his eyes and 
ears to what is being done in other lines by other investigators, 
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Hence we have papers, on the one hand, like that of Mr. get 
Dawkins, “On the Northern Range of the Basques,” in the 
Fortnightly Review for September, 1874; and, on the other 
hand, like that of M. Van Eys, “Ia Langue Iberienne et la 
Langue Basque,” in the Recwe de Linguistique, Juillet, 1874. 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins, taking his supposed facts from, and found- 
ing his theory on, anthropology ass arrives at the conclusion 
that Kabyles, Berbers, Iberians, Basques, Black Kelts, Bretons, 
Welsh, and Irish, are all the same race, with Ligurians and 
others as cognate races. M. Van Eys, keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed on Basque grammar and philology alone, arrives at the op- 
posite conclusion, viz. that the Basques are not even Iberians, 
and altogether denies the conclusions of Humboldt and others, 
as to the presence of Basque names in parts of Spain and 
France beyond the limits in which the Basques are actually 
found. So the question stands between pure anthropologists 
and pure philologists. Meanwhile, all “Dies branches of the 
uestion are almost wholly neglected—historical and archwo- 










opical researches, folk-lore, peculiarities of temperament, in- 
telicctual or moral, literature, drama, manners, and, strangest 
of 


all, even the physical characteristics of the present Basques 
—all the “ differentia ” which distinguish them from the 
surrounding peoples, and without the consideration of which 
the problem cannot be satisfactorily solved, —all these are 
utterly neglected. It was one exce ence—and, we think, no 
sight one, whatever his other faults may be, and we are far 
from subscribing to all his conclusions—of M. Bladés’s “ Etudes 
sur l’origine des Basques” (Paris, 1869), that he endeavoured 
to give therein a “conspectus” of the whole field of inquiry, 
and to state the whole of the evidence; but since that time 
nothing at all similar has been attempted. Nay, we know but 
of one other student—M. d'Abbadie, de PInstitut—whose in- 
terest embraces the whole field of inquiry; who collects and 
cg-ordinates facts in all.branches alike, whether in philology, 
anthropology, archeology, history, or folk-lore, and who notes 
with equal zeal all es i enor light on the mental and 
ihysical peculiarities of the present Basques. 

Ear attempt in this shes will te te show how incamplete 
and inconclusive (as appears to us) is the evidence of anthro- 
pology alone, and especially to examine the arguments of Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins in his paper in the Fortnightly Review of Sep-- 
Before entering on this, however, it may eave time if we 

state the outlines of what we consider has been proved about 
the Basques in other studies than that of anthropology. First, 
msider that philology has demonstrated that t Basque 
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language (Escuara) is agglutinative, or Turanian, taking that 
word in its widest acceptation, and that consequently it has no 
relation, whether of descent or parentage, to any Aryan or 
Semitic tongue. Secondly, we believe that Humboldt's con- 
clusion is correct as to the existence of Basque names in the 
classical itineraries and geographies of Spain. Thirdly, that 
although the question of the identity of Basque and Iberian 
cannot be considered to be perfectly demonstrated so long as the 
so-called Kelt-Iberian numismatic legends and inscriptions are 
undeciphered, still the degree of probability is very high. To 
borrow the opening phrase of Mr. Boyd Dawkins’ Pe , we 


STN consider non-Aryan, ie aes to be nearly 
parallel to Aryan, Greek, and Pelasgian. The arguments as to 
the identity of the Hellenic race with the Pelaeais race we 
imagine to be pretty much in the same state as that of the 
Basque with the Iberian. 

e find it sometimes difficult to state with precision the 
arguments of Mr. Boyd Dawkins; for one of the great dis- 
advantages of the extreme specialisation of the sciences noted 
above is, that adepts in one branch of sciente are constantly at 
sea when handling the terminology of another, and from Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins’ loose use of historical terms, we are occasionally 
left quite in the dark as to what his meaning may really be. 
We hee him to believe that we do not wilfully mistake him ; 
e.g. on his first page, speaking of the population of Spain in 
the time of Thucydides, he writes, “‘ The Vascones then, as now, 
held the Basque provinces, and robably occupied the adjacent 
pars of Southern France.” If by Vasecones he means the 
Basques in general, then his statement of their range in the 
time of Thucydides might be extended with probability far 
beyond the parts of France adjacent to the on Basque 
provinces. If by the Vascones ie means the Iberian tribe of 
that name, then there is simply no evidence that they ever were 
in France at all. In another place he speaks of a “ Basque 
inhabitant of Bagnéres de gies Here, again, we are com- 
pletely puzzled; it is exactly like speaking of a Welsh inhabi- 
tant of Wiltshire. The average Béarnais-Gascon of Bagnéres 
de Bigorre is no more like the avera Basque than the avsere 
Welshman is like the average Englishman." We cannot decide 
whether Mr. Boyd Dawkins supposes Bagnéres de Bigorre to 
be actually within the limits of the present Basque country, or 
whether he refers to a probable prehistoric location of the 
Basques in that district. If the former, it is a blunder scarcely 


® ‘The writer lived four years at Bagnires de Bigorre before coming tothe Poys 
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latter, to compare a ‘‘ Welshman who is now to be seen w 
about the streets of St. Asaph” with a Basque who disappeare 
from the earth in prehistoric times, is at least a curious ex- 
pression, especially when the argument is prone forward to 
confirm the truth of an assertion of Tacitus. We may as well 
state our opinion on this much disputed passage of Tacitus * 
before going further. The restriction of the term Hiberos or 
Iberos to the Basques in this passage seems to us an instance of 
anot uncommon mistake of scientific men when dealing with 
ancient authorities, viz. that of importing into rhetorical 
classical writers their own strict accuracy in the use of scientific 
terms. Iberi or Hiberi was the saat tical and rhetorical 
term for Spaniards generally in Tacitus’ dee ,t and he doubtless 
only meant to draw attention to the likeness between the 
Spaniards generally and portions of the Keltic inhabitants of 
Britain—a likeness which is equally evident in the present day, 
but of Spaniards and not of Basques. Only the other day we 
heard repeated, by the military correspondent of an English 
paper, a remark which we have frequently heard before, viz. 
boar like the men of the Spanish regiments, | ially the 
Castilian (from the stern ig the old Kelt-Iberians), are to the 
Trish, and especially to the Connemara men, with the same 
projecting jaw and style of march. “TI could almost have 
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excusable in a paper professing scientinie accuracy. If the 





eworn they were Irish regiments,” said my informant. This: 


Spanish likeness is doubtless what Tacitus meant. But the 
Basques are very different. No medieval historian—or, indeed, 
scarcely any historian till quite recently—would distinguish 
Basques from Spaniards, when speaking of Spain; the differ- 


* Tacitus, Agricola, xi. “Namque rutile Caledoniam hobitantium como, 
magni artus, Germanicam originem adeeverant. Silnurum colorati vultus, et torti 
plerum@que crines, ct posita contra Hispania, [bers teteres trajecisse, cnsque seces 
oceupasse fidem faciunt: proximi Gall, ct similes sunt.” 

+ Cf. Jornandes “de Getarum sive Gothorum origine ct rebus gestes,” cap. i, 
where ho to paraphrase this passage of Tacitus, “Sylorum (Silures) 
colorati yultus, torto plerique crine, et nigro nascuntur, Caledoniam vero in- 


eolentibus, rutile come, corpora magna sed fluida; qui Gallis sive Hispauis A - 


quibnueque attencunter sesimiles. Unde conjectavere nonnulli, quod ea ex his 
nccolas continue Tocalos aeceperit ; inculti aque ommes popull, reges que pop 
lorum.” Asto Pliny’s “ ener Armorica ante dicta,” com the introduc- 
tion to Long's edition of “ le Bello Gallico,” p. 26, and the notes on tii. 
70, and vii. 31. The name simply means maritime, or, rather, “ paroceanitic.” 
t “The population of this pene noericod (Toloss) has nothing Spanish in its 
physiognomy and expression; indeed, I could pick ont of a Dorsetshire villag 
many more effective representatives of the Don than we saw anywhere between 
Trun and Vittoria. Guipuscoa is one of the three Basque proringes, and ite in- 
habitants still exhibit that comparative fairness of complexion which they hare 
inherited from some sea-king, who onre upon a time mode a descent, and then a 
ermanent settlement, on these conste.”"— An Autumn Tour jn Spain in 1859," 
vy Rev. R. Roberts (p. 49). London, 1860, 


—— 
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ence of race and language would most probably be unknown, 
except to professed geographers. 

The conclusion of Mr. Boyd Dawkins which we especially 
dispute is the following:—‘* At all events, the former presence 
of an Iberian race in Armorica is demonstrated by Dr. Broca’s 
map of the stature and complexion of the people of France.” 

ith reference to this map, and the conclusions drawn from 
it, we must first remind our readers that the Basques at present 
inhabit only the greater A oases of two “arrondissements” in 
the Department of the Basses Pyrénées; consequently, in con- 
sidering France by departments, the average of any peculiarity 
they may possess in stature, colour of hair, eyes, and complexion, 
must be greatly modified by taking the average of the whole 
department together." Suppose, for instance, that in two 
sarishes of an English county fair-haired people lived, and 
Plack-haired in all the other parishes of the same county, and 
far outnumbering them; it is evident that in distributing all 
the counties of England into black, brown, or fair, these tain 
haired people might be utterly sunk in the total, and be spoken 
of as brown or lack haired, however fair this minority might 
be. Something similar to this is the case with the two Basque 
“ arrondissements,’ when France is considered in departments 


only. 

The conclusions of Mr. Boyd Dawkins, and of all those who 
derive the Black Kelts from the Basques, depend on two sup- 
posed facts:—(1) the form of the Basque skull, both ancient 
and modern; and (2) the stature, complexion, colour of eyes, 
and hair of the living Basques. For this argument the typical 
Basque skull is assumed to be dolichocephalous; but it is 
aslichooaphalous in a peculiar way—the posterior portion 1s 
elongated, and not the anterior. And there is also another 
pao leantly : long as the posterior portion is, there is no occipital 
protuberance, but an unusually strong posterior base of the 
skull; and this form of the skull doubtless occasions the remark- 
ably apres carriage of the Basque of the present day. The 
facial angle is good, and the jaw peculiarly orthognathous, often 
opisthognathous.t Secondly, the Basques are assumed to be 








® The Basques are about 120,000, certainly not more, in a population of from 
430,000 to 450,000 in the Department of the Basses prerices 

+ “J'ai A peine besoin de rappeler que les crines de 4—— (#araus, the most 
unmixed, as we shall see below) sont dolichocéphales d'une tout autre Tanners 
que ceux da nord de la France; que leur dolichocuphalic est orcipifale ; qu'elle 
coincide avec une face petite, tres orthognathe, souvent mime opisthognathe, avec 
une réduction remarquable de la protuberance occipitale, autant de caracteres qui 
Paginas t les Basques Espagnols de tous les groupes connus de dolichorepha. 
indo-Européens."—" Mémoire sur les cranes Basques," por M. Paul Br 
Paris, 1564 (pp. 52,63). [The italics are M. Broca 5. | 
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low in stature, of dark complexion, hair, and eyes. We will 
examine these two points in order; but we must first remark, 
that in any comparison of Kelts with Basques we should have 
expected the more permanent points of likeness, and those less 
liable to change, would have been chosen to constitute the proof 
of identity; but the contrary is the case. It is not asserted 
that the skull of the dark Kelts of the present day at all 
resembles the skull of either past or present Basques, the one 
being eminently orthognathous, and with a high facial angle, 
the other with an inferior facial angle, and prognathic. It 1s 
on the colour of the hair, eyes, and complexion, and lowness of 
stature, that the stress of the comparison rests. Yet these 
would surely change more quickly than the form of the skull. 
Besides, the comparison in prehistoric times depends entirely 
on the form of the skull, and we fail to see how the colour of 
the hair, cyes, and complexion can be deduced therefrom. 

Let us now consider the localities whence the typical Basque 
skulls were taken. They are—fifty-eight from St. Jean de 
Luz, seventy-eight from Zaraus, and six from Bilbao. Those 
from St. Jean de Luz are said to have been collected in the 
reion of Francois I., 1532. We first ask, what certainty or 
high depres of probability is there that these are Basque skulls 
at all? At the present day, after a six years’ residence in Bt. 
Jean de Luz, and a pretty close knowledge of its inhabitants, 
we are confident that (excepting domestic servants from the 
country) there are not a dozen even relatively pure Basque 
families in the place, Certainly the population is a most mixed 
one. To search for a pure Basque type there is something like 
searching for a pure English type at Liverpool or Wapping. 
And the history and archives of St. Jean de Luz show that the 
population was even more mixed in the sixteenth century than 
at present. This is allowed by Dr. Broca, who finds these fifty- 
eight skulls so far from being frankly dolichocephalous, that 
ys exhibit two distinct types, of which he says (p. 21), “ Ici 
(a St. Jean de Luz) les brachyeéphales prédominent manifeste- 
ment.” Bilbao, also, was formerly one of the naval arsenals of 
a and would thus be liable to a mixture of population, 

raus is also a small seaport on the coast of Guipuscoa, but, 
as we should have expected, the skulls thence show less 
admixture than the others; yet even there the dolichocephalous 
are only 48-33 per cent., while the mésaticéphalous and the 
brachycephalous together are 51°67 per cent. But none of 
these are fitting spots whence to select typical skulls. Ina 
sailor race like the ue we should have thought the sea- 
coast especially to be avoided, and next to that the neighbour- 
hood of the great roads, whether ancient or modern; and also 


——_— 
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the extreme Franco-Spanish frontier on both sides, which has 
been a place of refuge for seers Only in localities 
apart from these is there the least chance in the present day of 
judging what the Basque race really was. 

At e same time that M. Broca procured these skulls, he 
requested M. Argeliez, a medical man of St. Jean de Luz, and 
a native of the neighbourhood, to make observations on the 
colour of the hair and eyes of the Basques. This M. Argeliez 
did yery carefully, not making his observations on the first 
comers, but only on those families whom by personal inquiry 
he ascertained fo have been pure Basques for at least two or 
three generations. The result, given at pp. 64, 65 of M. Broca's 
fo et, is—that of forty-seven Basques examined, twenty- 

ve had brown eyes (ten of which were very ight brown), and 
twenty-two blue, green, or grey. eyes (fourteen blue, seven 
green, one grey), and this in the part of the Pays Basque where 

e population is the darkest. Yet this is the race set down 
oes eee asa dark race. Tt almost seems as if there were 
a fashion im scientific observation, as in other things. The 
observers of the last generation were driven to invent theories 
to account for the fairness of the Basques; the anthropologists 
of the present day declare them to dark. Arthur Young, 
Sir W. Napier, and Ford (and I know not where we can find 
three better observers), all declare them to be fair. Ford, 
speaking only of the sa ee Basques, who are undoubted! 
somewhat darker than their kinsmen in France, says Afurray’s 
Handbook, vol. ii., p. 873): “The Basques have been less 
sueceseful in resisting invasions by sea, for they were partly 
overcome by a fair-haired Northman, named #uria, an adven- 
turer either from Norway or Scotland; and to this foreig 
admixture their fair complexions and immemorial representative 
government have been traced.” So in France, theories of 
admixture with Visigoths, Franks, Cagots, English, and Northern 
pilgrims have been formed, to account for the same fact. It 
was only from hasty neralisation from the observations of 
MM. Quatrefages and Broca on the sea-coast, where the popu- 
lation is decidedly more mixed and darker than in the interior, 
that the theory arose that the present Basques are a dark people. 
Yet even M. Quatrefages, “reconnu plus tard qwil y avait aussi 
beaucoup de blonds parmi les Euskariens.” “d'’en aivu, dit-il, 

® The need of caution on the frontier may be shown by a personal anecdote, 
The first time we visited Biristou, the last French village on the frontier, we were 
struck with the or are of the people; all our former obserrations were re- 
versed. But the answer to our inquirics so Ont r 
five hundred inhabitants of the ° commune,” at lenst four hundred are Spaniards” 
Sine Bpaniards, not Basques; Spee had and Spanish Basques are never con 
cunded on the frontier), The place had been a refuge for generations. 
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un grand nombre dans les environs de Saint Sebastien, j’avais 
cru d’abord que la couleur claire de leur chevelure etait le 
résultat de quelque croisement; mais j’ai pu m’assurer que ces 
individus blonds présentaient, sous tous les autres rapports, les 
caractéres de la race basque parfaitement pure. J'ai eu l’occa- 
sion de causer sur ce sujet avec M. d’Abbadie, il pense comme 
moi, qu'il ya de vrais Basques blonds.” * Our own observations, 
eee on in almost every village of the French Pays Basque, 
and extending over some years, fully confirm this. One meets 
plenty of dark faces in the Pays Basque, and everywhere, 
perhaps, the darker Basques are in the majority; yet wherever 
there is an unusual preponderance of these, a mixture may be 
suspected. We admit the two types, fair and dark (and a third 
distinct from either), as readily as M. Broca admits the two 
types of brachy- and dolichocephalous skulls; only we maintain 
that the fair type—especially with blue or grey, or very light 
brown, eyes, with somewhat darkish hair, is the distinctive 
Basque type among the surrounding peoples, and that it will be 
found more numerous in proportion to the distance from the 
neighbourhood of the sea and the great roads, where the chances 
of admixture are the greatest. 

Unfortunately, we have not seen M. Broca’s map, and must 
therefore take an account of it from the pages of Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, In it the departments are coloured “ blancs, gris, et 
noirs,” according to the colour of the hair, eyes and complexion, 
and stature, which range from highest to lowest according as 
the complexion, &c., varies from fair to dark, The populations 
of dark complexion and low stature in the departments “ noirs” 
are su d to be descended from the Basques. Consequently, 
if this theory be correct, we should expect to find the blackest 
departments to be those bordering on the Pays Basque, and 
that the department which contains the present Basques would 
be the darkest of all. But the facts do not seem to tally with 
this. The blackest departments seem to be those between the 
Loire ce the Garonne; those to the south of the latter river 
are with one exception “ pris.” “Out of the eicht department 
into which it (Cmsar’s Aquitania) is now divided, onl sop 
(Landes) presents the Basque characters.” The loss of Basque 
characteristics where they should most abound is accounted for 


* “Souvenirs d'un Naturaliste,” quoted by M, Bladé, “ Etudes ‘Orig 
des Bas tt ™ (p. S17), where are numerous other testimonies bo thewina 7 
M. Blade's own summary, in on additional note at the end of the volume (p. 537) 
is, “J'ai prouvé way avait des Euskariens bruns, blonds ou chdtains. et je suis ‘A 
méme daflirmer qu'il existe chez ce peuple beaucoup d*hommes aux chevenr 
hisses et souples, et non pas * toujours un peu raides et casannts,’ “ This, which 
our own observation confirms, disposes of Taeitus’ “ torti plerumque erines" 
being applied to the Basques. =e 
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“by the open and defenceless state of the country’ (+). Their 
preservation in the Landes is accounted for “by the vast 
retches of sand, and the gloomy pine forests, which have 
acted as barriers against invasion.” The Roomy: pine forests 
ee maritimus) were all pene almost within the memory of 
the present generation ! in, “the six ‘départements gris’ 
south of dis Canina mark ike settlements of the fair-hacred 
Visigoths, Franks, and English, who have been masters of that 
country from the oe 409 to the present day.” This curious 
pce of history Mr. Boyd Dawkins seems to have extracted 
from M. Broca’s pamphlet. There was, indeed, an English 
srk: were of Guienne—that is, English kings and princes 
ruled as Gascon sovereigns over a Gascon population, and the 
Black Prince held a semi-English court at hres English, 
Gascon, and co knights together commanded mixed armies, 
and occasionally English knights commanded Gascon garrisons ; 
but in both cases the Disjortby. OF the privates would be natives 
of the country. Of Visigoths and Franks—especially of the 
latter, who were detested by the Basques, and southern popu- 
lations generally—there was probably less mixture than m any 
other part of France. As to stature, which is said to vary wit 
the complexion, according to the table quoted by Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, there are only about half as many military exemp- 
tions on account of low stature in the departments “gris” as 
ee departments “‘noirs.”’ The number of exemptions per 
000 is— 


Départements noirs. . «. 7547 a 147°80 

au Tis . “ . O77 a 7440 

3 aries . 24394 5411 
The only “département noir” out of the eight in Casar’s 
Aquitaine is that of the Landes. But any one who may have 
seen the Landes before the railway traversed it will at once 
admit that that department should be put aside in any com- 
parison with the hae seven departments. The whole case 1s 
exceptional. ‘The following is a description of the population 
iven in “La Patrie,” an encyclopedia of France, published at 
Paris, 1847. The article ‘Géographie Médicale de la France’ 
is written by Dr. A. de Pileuar—* Population des Landes abatar- 
die; les races d’animaux s‘abiitardissent aussi dans les Landes. 
Misére, mauvaise nourriture; millet, miis mal cuits, mal prée- 
parés sans leyain; poisson salé fermenté, avarie, a peine cuit. 
® That is, towards the close of the last (1787) and the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. During the Confederate Civil War, when the resin suddenly 


became most valuable, there was a curious law suit, whether the planters (ie. the 
Government) or the proprietors of the land were the owners of the trees. 
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Malpropreté extréme. Hommes petits, maigres; | | 
jaunitre; air maladif. Enfants chétifs, se developpant tout-a- 
coup de 16420 ans; vieux a 40, dépassant rarement 50 ans.” 
(The average of life in the Basses Pyrénées is 45 years.) “Fiévre 
intermittente endémique; type tierce le plus frequent; rate 
hypertrophiée 4 un degré monstrueux, pesant quelquefois 15 
kilog., sans dégénérescance,” &c. All this results from malaria, 
and from drinking the water of the marshes, which cover almost 
the whole department. Surely no fair comparison can be made 
bétween a population under these abnormal conditions and 
others under normal and healthy ones. Thus, then, we have 
the fact that the departments from which, according to theory, 
the Basques must have last retired, and the department, part of 
which they actually inhabit, classed, not among the “noirs,” but 
among the “ départements gris.” What, then, becomes of the 
theory that a dark complexion, with its accompanying lowness 
of stature, is derived from the Basques alone ? 

Next let us cxamine whether the Basques are lower in stature 
and darker than the rest of the population of their own depart- 
ment, the Basses Pyrénées. First we observe that the northern 
frontier of this department is conterminous with that of the 
Landes, and that the geological formation of this department 
extends for a few miles into the Basses Pyrénées; consequently, 
we should be prepared to find the population of that part of the 
department as dark as that of the a and, therefore, to 
bring the whole department under the range of “pris,” the 
southern portion must be more than usually fair. As to one of 
the three divisions—Labourd, Basse Navarre, and La Soule— 
into which the Pays Basque is divided, the testimony is unani- 
mous, irery observer allows that the Souletins are fair and 
tall. A trustworthy informant assures us that at a pastorale 

layed at Licq all the actors were up to, or approaching six 
feet, and these would all belong to the village or “ commune ” 
alone. This district, La Soule, is the one most remote from the 
sea, and from the great roads, In the other two districts, 
pamgh the difference in height is not so marked in them. there 
ean be no doubt that both Labourdin and Bas Navarrais are 
somewhat, taller both than the average Frenchman and than 
the inhabitants of the adjacent plains.” Nowhere could this be 
better seen than at the assembling of the Mobiles at Bayonne, 


* Cf. Michelet “ Histoire de F, ie ee + noo . 
of tho fair of Tarbes, and of tho different races which meer thes eee 
petnaveres bien Vite le Béarnnis et le Hasyue, le joli petit 7 EES, séniitlant de 
eet eis Is aoe m Prompts, la main aussi, ct le fils de la montagne qui 
ares SS nares ke Gants grandes jombes, agriculteur habilo, et fier de sn 


temt braun, ~ 
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in 1870-71, when each village brought its own contingent. As 
the Basques came in, one could not help remarking that no 
general need wish for finer material, The same remark ismade 
by all who have seen the Spanish Basque regiments in the 
present Carlist war, plaweriy + by a military correspondent of 
the Times of Sept. 6, 1874, who asserts that our own recruits 
contrast most unfavourably with them. Yet this is the popula- 
tion from which the inhabitants of the Landes and the men of 
western and central France are said to derive their shortness of 
stature ! 5 

Next, are Bretons and Basques alike? Would there really 
be scarcely any difference discernible between them if a Welsh- 
man were placed among the Basques? Of course the races are 
not so distinct as that individuals may not be found with a very 
striking resemblance, the same as may be found in individuals, 
between Welsh and English, French or German, Spanish or 
Italian, or Hungarian, in fact, between individuals of any one 
European nation with individuals of any other. But is the 
type of the population alike? We have been fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of Messrs, Letrone, father and son, both 
of whom had been long engaged in archwological investigations 
in Brittany, before coming to reside in the Pays Basque. The 
son, moreover, is an artist of repute, and a most careful 
say Bepira Both these gentlemen declare that they cannot 
see the slightest resemblance between the Breton and the 
Basque type. At my request, M. Letrone fils made, with the 
“camera lucida,” in the neighbourhood of Itzatzou, portraits of 
Basques whom he considered to be typical representatives of 
the population. These individuals had all blue or grey eyes 
and light hair. Looking over the sketch-books of snathae 
artist, M. H. de Meurville, who has resided both among the 
French and Spanish Basques, which were filled with portraits 
of Spaniards, Italians,and French, in no particular order, I found 
no difficulty in distinguishing the Basques, and these again had 
almost all fair hair and eyes. The same artist, when requested 
to select a model for an amateur, without reference to beauty, 
but to type only, chose a fair-haired woman. Neither of these 
artists had any pet scientific theory to support. How, then, 
has the confusion arisen? From several causes. 1. There is 
undoubtedly more than one type among the present Basques ; 
but even the dark Basques are not so dark as their Spanish 
neighbours. 2. Scientific observations have been made only 
along or near the sea-coast, where the population is both more 
mixed and darker than in the interior. 3. A careless observer 
is apt to mistake a sunburnt complexion for a really dark one, 
and does not remark the colour of the eyes, which often among 
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the Resins contrasts with the darker hair and sunburnt face.* 

It is diffieult for a stranger at first sight to know whether 
the individual he is looking at is a Basque, a Spaniard, or a 
Gascon. The number of foreigners in the Pa 3 Basque is very 
great. In the towns, almost the only pure Basques to be seen 
will be the servants from the country, and the country people 
on market-days. Just now the moment is peculiarly unfavour- 
able for making such observations. The frontier villages and 
the whole country are full of refugee Spaniards, and of the men 
at work on the high roads and in the towns the majority would 
be Spaniards or Gascons, It is only among the agricultural 
class, away from the great roads, and on the mountains, that 
the observer hasa chance at first of studying the purer Basques; 
but when he has thus learned the type he will have no difficulty 
in distinguishing them from others in the towns, and at the 
weekly or fortnightly markets.+ 

It is not a bad test Se a theory to see whether [it needs any 
extreme suppositions for its support. Among the partisans of 
the theory of the descent of the Black Kelts Scan the Basques, 
we notice a strange reluctance to admit the possibility of the 
existence of a natural type of men with brown hair and eves. 
These are always regarded as of poet Bere offspring of a 
mixture of fair- and black-haired races. Yet the necessity is 
by no means obvious. Is it not something like saying that all 
bay horses niust be the oifspring of a black and a white sire and 
dam? Again, in comparing the Kelt-Iberian with the Black 
Kelt, the Castilian Spaniard with the dark Irishman or Welsh- 
man, 1t seems to us more scientific to admit that their likeness 
arises from the known quality which th ey have in common as 
Kelts, than to invoke the less known quality of the one to com- 
pare with the wholly unknown quality of the other, Again, 
un undue stress is laid on the comparative height of the ancient 
Gaul with that of the Frenchman of to-day, and the authority 

* A capital instance of what we mean js piven j ing descrinti 
enti etme of hat xe oth on in the flowing dept 
lished of Santa Cruz hare the slightest likenres to him. He is everrwhere 
i sp igi ns o ae dark Haat, while in reality he is quite fair ; Seba web 

in the sense of Scotch or German fairness, but what is called ‘blond’ ; 

Rae aw cee donee dark brown or black as from ‘blond cendré. 
Thieblin (Azamat Batuk), ¥ f p. 257. rth aa or the Spaninrds,"” by N. 
at tiat 2 Basque can be distinguished from a Gascon tho following anced 
shows :— Nous hous trouvions sur le seuil de 'Hétel des Tinisetor’ i Ta) = 
dane jo vallée @'Ossau, quand vint A passer un jeune homme aux trait share 
régulicrs of portant avec griice ses vitemenis de simple villageois. Crest 1m 
Basque, ft lo maitre d’hotel, qui s'etait aperou de impression stetuite or an 
ear “ quoi aves vous commu Jui dimes-nous, "Rien qu’ le poe ay 
het Faseune lee” de Bayonne sur Eaux Bonnes, p. 67; wor F. Sema 
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of a writer like Levy is invoked against the contemporary 
authority of a man like Cwsar, writing of the people before his 
eyes. It is evident* that the relative difference in the height 
of the Kelt of midland France and the German was at least as 
great in Cwsar's day as at present. 

Another collateral argument brings great conviction to our 
mind, Whether we follow the march of Hannibal from Spain 
to the Rhone, or the campaign of Crassus into Aquitania,} we 
seem to pass, directly we get beyond the parallel of the Adour, 
Into a different zone of civilisation, and into a distinctly different 
phase of religions. Although the Iberian race may have been 
since outstripped by the Keltic, if seems at that period to have 
been in possession of a distinctly higher civilisation. The 
Tberians and Kelt-Iberians were the most trustworthy and 
disciplined of Hannibal’s troops, and under Sertorius proved 
themselves at least a match for the Roman legions. This the 
pure Kelts never did. The very tribe, the Vaccoei, from which 
the Basques probably derive their modern name, is pointed out 
by Diodorus Siculus as in his day the highest in civilisation of 
all the surrounding peoples It was probably owing to this 
higher civilisation that they did not disappear before the Kelts, 
but remained, or mingled with them, while the more uncivili 
pre-Keltic peoples to the north have utterly disappeared. The 
scanty facts Gagne to religion point to a sindtas conclusion. 
From the Pyrénées to Brittany, from Basque to Kelt, we take 
a very wide step. The Keltic religion was so marked as to have 
attracted the notice of all classical authors: of either the 
Therian or the Basque (whether they be separate or the same) 
nota trace remains. We know absolutely nothing of it. To 
judge from the few altars and inscriptions found in the Pays 
Basque, it would seem almost to have coalesced with the Roman. 
The same contrast is apparent in the reception of Christianity 
by the two races. The Kelts, whether in Asiatic Galatia, in 
France, in Spain, or in the British Isles, were among the most 
eager to receive Christianity. In the second century the 
martyrs of the Rhone Valley were celebrated eirouenout all the 
Churches. In the next century Christianity had penetrated 
through Gaul to Britain, and had subdued the whole of the 
Western Kelts. But to the close of the ninth century the Pays 


** Ex percontatione nostrorum vocibusque Gallorum oc mercatorum qui 
ingenti magnitudine corporam Germanos, incredibile virtute aique exercitntione im 
armis eae predicabant.” “Cwsar de Bell. Gall.” Lib. i. 89, The same 
inference may be drawn from the language of Tacitusand Jornandes, quoted above, 

T “Casar de Bello Gall,” end of Lib. iii, 7 f 

8 Mepiererordh rae thneibydpaw irae dette ivi 13 Tew Ovecnaler dou 
fonivaw oiermpe,” Diodorus Siculus V.,xxxiv. 3. All the classical authors 
speak with astonishment at the skill of the Iberinns in mining in the Pyrénées. 

VOL, ¥. Cc 
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Basque was to Gaul what Western Africa of the present day is 
Thi 


to our Missionaries—men went there to receive y : 
We hear of martyrdom at Bayonne as late, perhaps, as the 
tenth century. Slowly Christianity won its way ary the great 
Roman road to Pampeluna, and up the valley of the Nive to 
the Bastan. But La Soule and the sea-coast, to judge from the 
narrative of a bishop of Bayonne in 1120, were not fully con- 
verted until the twelfth century; while around them their 
neighbours—the Gauls tothe north and east, and the Spaniards 
to the south—had for centuries past been giving most dis- 
tinguished theologians to the Church. The same tenacity in 
clinging to an old faith appears in their resistance to Protes- 
tantism under Jeanne d’Albert. The founders of Jesultism, 
Loyola Xavier, and others, were Basques, and Basques are still 
among the ae and mon fervent Sete of et Roman 
Catholie Church. Loyola, even in physiornomy and physique, 
was a typical ine reeaad his Fane habits till his 
death. These facts, though by themselves utterly inconclusive, 
still do not point to identity of race with the | elt, and it is in- 
cumbent on the upholders of the theory of a more northern 
limit of the Basque race to give some explanation of them, and 
also of the kindred fact that all trace of any former existence of 
the Escuara language ceases at the same northern limit, viz. 
somewhere about or yond the parallel of the Adour. 

To resume, we do not deny the possibility of Iberian trading 
establishments on the PG and south-western coasts of the 
British Isles. Phoenician and Carthaginian ships navigating 
the Atlantic were probably in part manned by Tose sailors, 
But this is a very different thing to a pre-Keltic Basque popu- 
lation, or to anything which can give a just title to the phra e, 
“our Iberian forefathers.” We do not dispute the existence of 
a pre-Keltic, perhaps a non-Aryan, race in Gaul and the British 
isles, but we contend that no sufficient evidence has yet been 
bepaghs forward to prove that this race was the Basque. It 
may have been a cognate race, using the word loosely, as we 
may say that Teutonic, Keltic, Hellenic, and Latin races are 
cognate as included under the European branch of the Aryan 


race. 

In the same wide sense, Basque or Iberian, Ligurian, Etruscan, 
and this unknown pre-Keltic race, may have been senate 
races; but this is not proved, and the evidence utterly fails to 


nt ) I inter cetera genuinam B. Rictricdis Srress 
est patriam, seilicet Vasconiam, ut illic ot plures, et hance sibi corlitus = 
ardebat, irradiaret lumine stellam, reputans etiam ob illius gentis sorvitiom se 
VE GOS aloo Toe Tee aaipiac “Vita 8. Amandi" Acts § um, Tom, 
vi. 823, also the lives of RS, Ada dus, Rictridis, and Leo of Bayonne. 
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establish the existence of the Escualdun-, and Escua aking 
race proper, far beyond the parallel of the Adour to the north, 
and Spain and its dependencies to the south. That the Basques 
were in Europe during the stone age, since several of the 
Basque names for cutting tools seem to be derived from a root 
signifying rock or stone, is also possible. The skulls found in 
cuves in Bectica and Spain generally, in connection with stone 
implements, may also possibly be Basque ; but this is a district 
where the Kelts never drove out the Iberians, There is no 
evidence to connect the Basques with the megalithic monuments 
found in Keltic countries, and the absence of which is remark- 
able in the lands occupied by the purer Basques. We believe 
we have shown that the derivation of the dark and short men 
of western and central France from the Basques, who are fairer 
and taller, rests on hasty generalisation, and is not borne out 
even by statistics drawn from M. Broca’s map. We have 
brought evidence to show that the Basques are on the whole 
fairer, and not darker, than the peoples around them, and it 
must be remembered that a// these surrounding peoples are 
more or less mingled with Keltic blood. The only fairer race 
in contact with foe is that of the Cagots, who were few in 
numbers, lived in isolation, never intermarried with the Basques, 
and of whose origin nothing certain is known. It is not 
asserted that the skull of the dark Kelt approximates nearer to 
that of the Basque than does the skull of other Kelts, but the 
contrary, as a mere prognathous opposed to a peculiarly ortho- 
gnathous skull; nor do we see how the colour of the har, eyes, 
and complexion, nor even with certainty the stature (for the 
relative height with rere to the size of the skull may differ 
in races, as 1t certainly does in individuals) can be deduced from 
the ancient skulls. We will close by quoting some words of 
M. Broca which his disciples seem too often to forget: “Soit 
que l'on considére comme primitif le type beach thycéphale, 
aujourd’hui prédominant dans le Labourd, ou le type dolicho- 
céphale—les notions anthropologiques que nous possédons sur 
la craniologie basque sont jusqu ici trop restreintes et ont été 
recueillies jak des localités ep Pet nombreuses que les con- 
séquences qui paraissent en découler puissent #tre considérées 
comme definitives’’ (pp. 54, 55). And, in conclusion, “ Mais, 
je le répéte, les faits qui ont servi de base 4 mon travail sont 
encore trop circonscrits pour se préter 4 des conclusions posi- 
tives, at te but que je me propose surtout en émettant ici cette 
conjecture est moins d'ébaucher une théorie que de provoquer 
de nouvelles recherches dans les parties du pays basque que j’al 
explorées, et surtout dans celles quin’ont pas été visitées encore 
par les Anthropologistes.” These further researches have not 
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been made. The present writer has in the course of several 
rears passed through most of the villages of the French Pays 
pantie snany of ene and those the most secluded, several 
times. He has handled, too, a considerable number of skulls 
in the Pays Basque,” and though making no pretence to 
scientific exactitude, has learnt to distinguish carefully the 
Gasques from the Gascons, French, and Spaniards, who form so 
considerable a Unde of the population of even the most 
remote towns of the Pays Basque. The evidence from anthro- 
pology alone does not seem sutticient to support the theory here 
combated, while the whole evidence of philology, history, 
civilisation, religion, and the physical characteristics of the 
present Basques, are against it. 





Discvestoy. 


Professor Bory Dawxrvs stated, in reply, that he had listened 
with considerable astonishment and disappointment to the pungent 
remarks on the views of the northern range of the Iberian race 
held by Thurnam, Huxley, Draper, and himself, and published in 
outline in the Fortnightly Review (September, 1874, p.320), He 
was astonished that t she of “ specialisation” should be urged 
Siena an essay in which the evidence of history, of the physical 
characters of the peoples in the area under dispute, and of researches 
mto eaves and tombs, was brought to bear on the general question; 
and he was disappointed that Mr. Webster had not added a single 
new fact to those which have been published several years ago 
Broca, Thurnam, and Huxley,+ in dealing with this most important 
and difficult problem, 

_Mr. Webster's criticism is based altogether on a misconception 
of the essay which he attacks. Had he paid attention to the first 
line in it he would have seen that the terms “ Basque or Iberian” 
are applied to the non-Aryan race, proved by the historian to have 
possessed a large part of south-western Europe, and which probably 
spoke a language allied to the Basque or Euskarian. His remarka 
are directed against the view that the ancestors of the present 
speakers of the Basque language ever ranged far to the north, a 
view Which is mof adranced in ae essay under discussion, They, 
therefore, do not a pi to the subject-matter of that essay. Nay, 
further, when Mr. Webster states that in the Pays Basque,“ every- 
where, perhaps, the darker Basques are in the majority,” that the 
Basque is probably a fragment of the Iberian race, and that an 

* We make no use of our observations on these skulls ndred) 
cause, although many must have been Taaitih; aul pact eecbian a ve 
ope wee the strong erior base, narrow, well-formed forehead, and ortho-, or 
gre ( wes Bang ere was no external evidence whatever to prove that any 

+ Breca, “ Bul Soc. Anthrop.,”” as, 1, i. p. 470—1, ii. p. 10; Thurnam, “Anthro- 
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Iberian or cognate race may have spread northwards over Europe 
in the neolithic age, he is holding opinions identical with my own. 
Tt is unnecessary to examine the points raised as to the ethnology 
of the present inhabitants of the Pays Basque, as they have been 
carefully and critically treated by Broca, Thurnam, and others (see 
‘eference above), with the net result of establishing the fact that 
the speakers of Basque are divisible into a dark and a fair stock, 
and that the latter is probably of non-Iberien derivation. 

The dark Bretons seem to me, as well as to Professor Husley, to 
belong to the same stock as the Iberian of the Agquitania of 
Augustus, with whom they are conterminous, as may be seen from a 
comparison of my map* with that of Dr. Broca.t 

ith regard to the curious piece of history, that the fair-haired 
Visigoths, Franks, and English had been masters of Aquitaine from 
a.b. 409, T have to thank Mr. Webster for a correction. The date 
4091s a misprint for 419. If he refers to Gibbons’ “ Decline and 
Fall“ (chapter xxx1.) he will find evidence not merely of a Gothic 
invasion, but of a Gothic sefflement ; and, further, if he will com 
Broca’s map with the records of the invasion of Gaul by various 
hordes, he will see that the physique of the present inhabitants 
depends to a large degree on that of the invaders; in other words, 
that the present ethnology of France may be satisfactorily explained 
by an appeal to history. 

To ere over all mmor points, the question before us is whether 
there be sufficient evidence to prove the former range of the Tberian 
ples as far north as Britain, and as far to the east as Belgimm. 
e convergent testimony of history, ethnology, and of investigation 
into caves and tombs, is most decidedly in favour of such a view, in 
my opinion, and in that of many good judges. The objection to 
this view urged by Mr. Webster, that the Black Keltst are not long- 
headed, is one of the more serious errors in his criticiam; while that 
urged by the Saturday Reviewer,§ that they may be of Finnish 
stock, 1s negatived by the fact that the Finns are a tall, fair, broad- 
headed race. With regard to the latter, it is well to observe that 
the Finns may be represented among the fair Kelts, since both 
Thurnam and Huxley|| agree that there are no physical differences 
of importance to be noticed between them. | 

It remains now to examine the only remaining objection, which 
is based altogether on philological grounds, and which has found 
its most able advocate in the Saturday Review. “If,” saya the 
reviewer, confining his remarks to Britain, “the Silures and the small, 
swarthy Welsh of the present day are of Iberian stock, why are 
there no Iberian roots in Welsh? No one has shown that there 
is even an infusion of Basque in the Welsh language; no one has 
shuwn that there is any trace of Basque nomenclature in any’ 


* * Cave-Hunting,” p. 221. 

+“ Memoires d'Anthropologie,” 1, i. p. 448, Carte 1. 
E Laing and Hurley, op. cif. p. 127. 

§ Saf, Rev., 2nd Sept., 1874,‘ Mr. Dawkins on the Basques," 
|| Laing and Huzley, op. cit. p. 116, 
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dlistinet part of Britain. A Keltic settlement in such an age among a 
Basque people must have led to the extermination or expulsion of 
the Baaquc inhabitants. That they should have turned into Kelts, 
without leaving any trace in the language, or even the nomenclature 
of the country, is a thing which, in our point of view, seems 
altogether unparalleled.” 

ay. to pass over the hypothesis that settlement of Keltic among 
Therian tribes “must” either imply extermination or expulsion of 
the latter, which seems to me incapable of proof, it is assumed that 
there is no trace of Basque or cognate Basque speech in the Keltic 
tongues. Isthisso? It would be presumption in me to attemp 
to give an answer to this most difficult  psmorione the onus he 
rests not with me, but with the philologers. I would, however, 
ask whether they have proved that there are no traces of a non- 
Aryan tongue in the Keltic languages? For many years I have 
been attempting to obtain evidence on the point, without success, 
until my book was published in the autumn. I+ seemed to me that 
the Keltie languages had not been analysed by any competent 
authority, with a view to the discovery of non-Aryan traces, and J 
therefore did not diseuss “the philological difficulties, which” the 
Saturday Reviewer (Nov. 14th, 1874) says, rightly, “I failed to 
appreciate.” May I now ask the distinguished philologists at this 
meeting what philology has to say to this question ? 

I would also further ask, Is language a test of race? The 
Saturday Reviewer admits “that it is certain that many nations 
have changed their language without any change in themselves,” 
And if this principle be admitted to be true, the assumed absence 
of Basque words in the Keltic tongues does not present any difficul 
to the views held by Huxley, Thurnam, and myself, The juestion, 
in that case, narrows itself to the simple issue whether it be easier 
for the Ethiopian to change hia skin and all his other physical 
characteristics, or to change his language. He be be an 
enthusiastic believer in the immutability of words who could main- 
tain the latter alternative. I hold, therefore, that even if there 
be no traces of Basque in Welsh, that fact does not affect the 
further point as to whether the small, dark, ewarthy Welshman is 
descended from that or an allied branch of the non-Aryan inhabitants 
of Europe. It seems to me that Mr. Webster has not contributed 
pene to the solution of the problem before us: a problem which 
ia equally important to the ethnologist and the historian, 

Prince L. Luctex Boxaranre said: Mr. Webster's discourse 
offers searcely any point m which T eannot eordially concur 
sae when speaking of the te competency of William yon 
Humboldt in respect to the Basque language and ethnology. It is 
in fact, impossible to dispute the superiority of that eminent philo. 
logist, on this special question, over every modern writer not b 
birth a Basque. The idea on which I insist the most 18, first, that as 
it would be presumptuous to affirm that langu is alwn ea NR 

| an i , ways a test of 
race, 80 1t would be at least as hazardous to aanlare that anthropo- 
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fact, deny that the modern Cornizshman, though Kelt, speaks 
English; that the Shetlander and the Oreadian Scandinavian speak 
Seotch; that a large proportion of Livonians, though of non-Aryan, 
Quralic race, sg only the Aryan, Lettonian, and so on. patie 
that, nevertheless, these are merely exceptional cases, fortunately 
easy to be explained by modern haduty: Exceptions prove the 
rule, and I willingly admit that the exceptions are numerous. But 
are they sufficiently numerous to destroy the rule? Certamly not. 
For it is self-evident that the inhabitants of France and Spaim who 
speak Basque, that those of the British Isles and of France who 
speak Keltic, that those of Livonia who have preserved the Ouralic 
tongue, &c., &e., preserve, even by the avowal of ma a 
the anthropological character which the language has beforehand 
indicated. Ina word, if an unimportant minority of philologists 
pretend to dominate as despots over the anthropological science, they 
are wrong. But the minority of anthropologiste who maintain 
that language should never be considered in the determination of 
race are still more im error. | 

Dr. Bepnor communicated the following note :—I am anxious 
io have an opportunity of saying that, if I rightly apprehend the 
nature of the views held by Mr. Dawkins and by the author of the 
paper, they are not incapable of being harmonised. With respect 
to the northern limit of the Basques, or rather of the Euskarian 
races, the investigations of Broca and his collaborators, summed up 
ina masterly paper just published in the Rerwe d' Anthropologie, 

rove the existence of a distinct ethnic frontier near St. Jea -de- 

mz, to the south of which prevails the comparatively pure vane 
type, characterised by occipital dolichocephaly and extreme ortho- 
cnathism ; but to the north a somewhat brachycephalic and even 
élightly progusthous , which abounds through a great part of 
the south of France, and is called Keltic by Broca and by most 
French anthropologists. 

On the other hand it must be allowed that good observers,such 
as Mr. Dawkins, find a certain degree of resemblance between the 
truce Spanish Basques and the modern Aquitanians, not only those 
to the south-west of the Garonne, but even those beyond that 
river, and some extend the supposed likeness to the Bretons. 
Furthermore, a type not unlike the oe is found in the country 
of the old Silures, whom Tacitus believed to resemble the Iberians. 
The generally accredited resemblance between the Spaniards and 
the western Irish cannot be quoted here with any confidence, for 
the Spaniards are a heterogeneous people, and the Irish-like 
element among them may not be Basque; still, there are many 
other reasons for suspecting an Iberian element among the Insh. 
Again, Dr. Mitchell ealla one of his Highland-Gaelic types “the 
Spanish Kelt,” and his description of this type agrees pretty well 
with the Basque one; and Hector Maclean finds some apparently 
Euskarian words in the Gaelic of the West Highlands, And, to 
return to the south of France, the skulls from the cavern of the 
Homme Morte, in the mountains of the Lozére, where the modern 





ulation is short-headed, are extremely long; and a single : 
at ikess as figured by Broca, immediately directed pe de ithts to 
the aon type, to which I afterwards found that ¢ y had been 
likened by my illustrious friend. I need not now enter on the 
questions connected with the ancient British long heads and 
Thurnam'’s ideas respecting them. 

On the whole, there is a great deal of evidence in support of a 
hypothesis analogous to that of Retzius, yet widely different—the 
hypothesis of a dolichocephalic race, Euskarian, though not neces- 
sarily Basque in the narrower sense, which may have overspread 
Western Europe, from Cape Wrath to Gibraltar, and North. 
western Africa besides, before the arrival of any race which any- 
body would now recognise as Keltic. 

The considerable proportion of brown or lightish hair, said to 
occur among the Spanish Basques, need present no difficulty, even 
to those who believe in the permanence of hair colour as a race. 
character. The same colours occurred in the Roman period among 
the supposed Iberians of the south of Spain: they have been 
recognised among the inhabitants of Northern Africa for more 
than 3,000 years, and among the Guanches since their discovery. 
The greater predominance of dark hues among the modern Gascons 
seems to indicate that the principal race which has crossed the 
aboriginal Euskarian people must ee been extremely dark. This 
I believe to have been the Ligurian stock, which oceupies on the 
pet Europe a large area, conterminous with that of the brachy- 
cephal) of Central Europe, with whom, however, I do not at present 
incline to think they are in any other way related. 

Professor Busk agreed with Dr. Broca in his determina. 
tion of a dolichocephalic type of skull among the inhabitants of 
i ae and that it is typically Basque. ' enty-one per cent, 
of the French Basque-speaking people are brachycephalic. He 
remarked on the close similarity, almost identity, of the Basgue 
areasas depicted by Prince Lucien Bonaparte in his maps, and by 
Dr. Broea in his memoir, determined, as it would seem, Upon totally 
independent data. | 

Mr. Hype Craree considered that Mr. Dawkins was justified in 
the main in the position he had taken up; at the same time it was 
impossible to concur with him in his neglect of the ; hilologieal 






considerations, No anthropological investigation could be com- 
plete which excluded philology. The Basque language is in itself 
% great anthropological fact: Dr. Webster greatly relied upon 
W. von Humboldt’s investigations, and these are to be regarded 
with attention, for there is nothing more valuable and more certain 
than the atudy of the names of places, as a branch of philology and 
history, when properly applied. In the then state of knowk lee, 
Von _ umboldt had been induced to extend the 00 
far, and to include in it the Iberian. It is here that we have to seek 
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the East, and throughout the world. The Kelt-[berian inscriptions 
are in favour of this, and deserve careful study. The diversity of 
| seeeanba the Basque and the allied countries was because they 
neluded not only a Basque element but an Iberian element, and 
this has to be accounted for. Indeed, it is futile, in the thousands 
of years to be allowed for, to suppose that one race alone existed; 
nor does the distribution of skulls as dolichocephalic and brachy- 
eephalic suffice for the ethnological phenomena. If Mr. Dawkins 
had profited by the philological evidence, and particularly by that 
offered by him (Mr. Clarke), it would have strengthened his 
position. The Basque language was undoubtedly allied with those 
of dark populations in Afriea and India; with the Houssa, Mandingo, 
and Fanti, &c., of West Africa; with the Kolarian, Sonthal, &c., of 
Central India, at an epoch when, as language showed, the popula- 
tions were leaving caves (wherein Mr. Dawkins sought their remains) 
and establishing themselves in tree-abodes and houses, and were 
passing from an age of stone to one of bone and wood. With regard 
to the so-called Turanian influence, which had been detected im 
Irish and in Erse, he doubted that this could be called Basque, as 
it was much more likely to be Sumerian; and for this a comparison 
with Accad is desirable, and also an investigation into the names of 
places in the western Keltic countries. As to the phenomenon of 
voealic euphony, that is not peculiarly Aryan, but 1s found much 
more widely distributed than is supposed, and is an early fact in 
prehistoric philology. With regard to Dr. Webster's denunciation 
of specialisation, it is impossible to concur in it, because, in the 
present state of anthropology, no one man can of himself apply all 
the requisite modes of investigation. Nothing is more common for 
naturalists of the highest scientific standing to profess an utter 
ignorance of philology, for instance, and to give proofs of such 
ignorance. The world is, therefore, under great obligations to 
those who, like Mr. Boyd Dawkins, Prince Bonaparte, Professor 
Huxley, Mr. Buek, and Colonel Lane Fox, each bring special know- 
ledge and a distinct system of inquiry to bear, assisting one another 
and contributing to the general labour. 

The Rev. A. H.Saycr said: Not only do I fully agree with Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, that the philologist who makes nguage the test of 
race ia a bold man, but [would go further and say that languagecannot 
be the test of race at all, but only of social contact. We cannot 
argue from the exceptional phenomena of the stereotyped families 
of Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian speech. Savage and barbarous 
dialects are in a constant state of flux and change; while conquest, 
migration, and other causes, occasion the borrowing of new lan- 
gu and the loss of old ones. Passing on to the paper just 

oad, it seems to me that Mr. Webster and Mr. Boyd Dawkins are 
really substantially in agreement, and that the gee difference 
between them results from a misunderstanding, Mr. Webster ie 
interpreted in a narrow sense the term Basque, which Mr. Boy 
Dawkins used as equivalent to Iberian. Mr. Webster allows that 
the Basques belong to a“ Turanian” population once spread over 


the west of Europe, and speaking an agglutinative language, and 
this is precisely what Mr. Boyd Dawkins asserts. The jues, 
physically and linguistically, are the representatives of a race whic 
receded the Kelts, and were driven by them into the mountain 
navn of the extreme West, just as the Finns were by other 
Aryan tribes inthe North. Just as the existence of light-haired 
persons among the Basques shows only that mixture of blood which 
was to be expected, so, from the present state of the Basque lan- 
guage, we cannot draw any conclusion against the view that the 
primitive population with whom the Aryan Kelts cameinto contact 
spoke older but cognate dialects. The oldest Basque with which 
we are acquainted does not date back beyond three or four cen- 
turies; before that time there was no literature, and the changes 
undergone by languages other than literary are astonishingly rapid 
and extensive. ‘The few native inscriptions of early date found in 
northern Spain, so far as they can be deciphered, san little resem- 
blance to modern Basque, while Strabo (iti, p. 189) states, that not 
only had the [berians many different dialects, but several different 
alphabets as well. This points to want of intercourse, bringing 
with it a great diversity of language. Numerous as these languages 
were, however, they must have had a general resemblance to one 
another, since Strabo (Book iv.) says that they were like the idioma 
of Aquitania, in contradistinction to those of Keltie Gaul. The 
modern French Basque dialects are not descended from any of those 
of Aquitania, since their speakers first entered France after the 
fall of the Roman empire, but they would be later descendants of 
some cognate dialect or dialects. Basque is the sole survivor of 
what may be called the Iberian family of speech, which was dis- 
laced by the Keltic invaders. It is useless to seek for traces of 
| ne words in local names,. whether in France or elsewhere. 
Basque is too modern to allow us to know the forms of ita words 
éven a thousand years ago, while nothing is so soon corrupted as a 
roper name, Humboldt’s attempt to explain local names in 
Vestern Europe by means of modern Basque is necessarily a failure. 
Until the Keltic vocabulary has been thoroughly examined, and its 
non-Aryan residuum made out, it is irhiicaaibes to compare it with 
those Basque roots which have been extracted from a comparison of 
the Basque dialects. Grammar and idioms alone can inform us 
whether the Keltic languages have come under the influence of 
their Iberian predecessors. If non-Aryan forms and idioms can be 
pointed out in Keltie similar to those found in modern Basque, 
philology will have done all it ean to support the theory that the 
population found by the Kelts in Western Europe was one of which 
acaba i physically and linguistically, ate thio best modern re- 
Cs. 


" Mr. J. Rurs 5, np as follows : The evidence of language on the 





uestion before is Very precarious, owing partly to the 
liffeult position of Basque philology, the oldest mianusarien speci- 
mens of Basque being, as I am told, only two or three centuries old, 


A comparison of the vocabulary of Basque with the vocabularies of 
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the Keltic languages would not be of much use, especially if those 
ianteerase taken in their modern form. Now, we have Irish and 
Welsh of the eighth century, without taking into account the data 
erg us by inscriptions dating two or three centuries earlier ; 
and if Basque scholars, by a careful examination of the Basque 
dialects, can infer the rules of phonology which have obtained in 
them, and thereby restore, as it were, the parent speech from which 
they have branched, that parent speech might be advant alt 
compared with Old Irish and Old Welsh. Until that can be done 
it avails little to appeal to philology against Mr. Boyd Dawkins’ 
theory, and supposing it done, the result would not, perhaps, be so 
completely hostile to his theory as Mr. Webster seems to think. 
‘As matters now stand, I fail to discover many points of similarity 
between Basque and Keltie, of such a kind as would suggest that 
the Keltic nations had at any time absorbed Basque ones. The 
eo ¢ one I happen to recollect is the incorporating nature of the 
verb in Basque, Old Irish, and, to a slight extent, in Old Welsh. 
For my part, however, I look with more confidence for the explana- 
tion of the non-Aryan traits of the Keltic tongues in another 
direction, namely, to the family of languages represented by those 
spoken by Finns and Hungarians at the present day. Thus I 
would, with the utmost dilfidence, suggest that the pre-Keltic 
inhabitants of those islands formed the missing link between the 
Basques of France and the Finnish nations of the Baltie. 

vr. W. J. Vaw Evs said that Humboldt’s theory on the origin of 
ihe Basques, and of their language, has been so much opposed of 
late that it does not appear sufficient to quote his name as 
an authority. If I am not mistaken, the Rev. Mr. Wentworth 
Webster, in his paper quotes the eminent German hilologist, with- 
out giving any reason why he thinks that Humboldt is right in his 
assertion that the modern Basques and the ancient Iberians are one 
people and spoke one language. But not long ago the Rev. Mr. 
Ae ster treated the same subject in the Academy, No. 134, and 
there he tried to explain that the opposition to Humboldt’s theory 
arose from not observing the difference of the conditions of two 
very different problems—the first: What is the original language 
af certain names in Spain which we find in a Greek and Latin 
dress? the other: What is the language of the so-called Iberian 
inseriptions ? This, most probably, was still the Rev. Mr. Web- 
ster’s opinion when he mentioned Humboldt’s name in his paper 
+ ast now alluded to. Mr. Webster mixes his theory with that of 
Humboldt, and produces some confusion. The second problem 
stated by the Rev. Mr. Webster has not been touched by Hum- 
boldt. He expressly says that he will not try to explain the so- 
called Iberian inscriptions. The first problem only is the subject 
of Humboldt’s essay, with this difference, that the Greck and 
Latin dress in which some Basque names may appear is a sugges- 
tion of the Rev. Mr, Webster—a valuable. niggestion, Da, 
| holdt. rhe 







but it belongs to Mr. Webster and not to Hum | 
latter ia aware of the influence of Greek and Latin in the tran 
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scription of Iberian names is a matter of course (see Profung, p. 9) 
but, as a rule, his etymological explanations are based on what he 
thinks to be the phonetic system of the Basque language. As it 
has now been possible to prove, by a better acquaintance with the 
Basque language, that Humboldt’s attempt has completely failed, 
the results obiained by him have not the value which has generally 
been supposed they have. If ever it will be proved that the 
Basque language is derived from the Iberian, it will have to be 
done by quite different arguments than those of Humboldt. The 
opposition to his theory arises from the discovery that he did not 
possess sufficient knowledge of the language. I do not wish to 
criticise the Rev. Mr. Webster's remarks for my own sake, but for 
the right understanding of Humboldt. The question, as he puts 
it, ig a purely philological question, which has to be decided by 
philological arguments. Humboldt’s language is very clear; an 
in order not to leave any doubt as to what he meant, I might 
quote some of his conclusions, On pace 120 we read—“*The 
ancient Iberians are undoubtedly Basques.” On page 177—* The 
eomparison of the ancient local names in the [berian peninsula 
with the Basque language proves that this (Basque lang :) Was 
the language of the [berians.” On the same page—* The terms of 
Tberian peoples and Basque-speaking peoples have the same value.” 
On page 22—“ What has been said mm the preceding paragraphs 
will be sufficient to demonstrate that the formation of the ancient 
local Iberian names is generally concordant with the que 
phonetic system.” It is, consequently, not quite correct, when 
Humboldt pretends that wlie is the same word as Basque wre 
(water), to explain this as if Humboldt had meant to say that wra 
appears in its Latin dress as wlia, If Humboldt had wished to 
= 60, he certainly would have done it. No more is the Rey. Mr. 

ebster's conclusion correct when he says—*“So that Humboldt 
was fully warranted in considering the many names of streams 
beginning with wr as prima facie Basque.” No one, I think, will 
dispute that wr is wr, but it is disputed that wlia is wr. 

Professor Hucues thought that the case before them was very 
similar to one which often oceurred in geology, where two beds had 
to be correlated, one of which contained fossils, and the other con- 
tained none. It can be shown that they are on the same horizon 
by other than paleontological evidence, and then the fossiliferous 
bed enables us to make out what that horizon is. So it seemed 
to him that Professor Dawkins had given reasons other than 
philological for identifying an ancient race which formerly oc- 
cupied a large part of 8.W. Europe with the Basques. Of course 
in the case of the extinct, or, rather, absorbed race, there could 
be no language to compare with that of the Basques, except, 
eae a few words and idioms, like derivative fossils in a new 

- The existence of a large Turanian element. in the Basque 
lan » was allowed. The occurrence of two types, the me. 
lanochroic and ranthochroic, among the Basque-speaking 


lation was not questioned; but Professor Dawkins point Bait 
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reasons for believing that the xanthochroic were the newer part, 
who had been absorbed by the stronger people among whom 
they had arrived. Having, then, shown that the remains of the 
earlier neolithic people prove that they resembled the Basques in 
their physical characters, having pointed out which type of Basques 





is likely to represent the original stock, Professor Dawkins goes on 
to explain, from an examination of the remains found, and of the 


phyzical characters which have been transmitted to the populations 
of 8.W. Europe, what was the northern range of the earlier 
neolithic people, whose nearest representatives he has given reasons 
for believing are now seen in the dark type of Basques. 

The Parstpext thought that the Institute was much indebted to 
Mr. Webster for his interesting paper, and to Mr. Boyd Dawkins 
for his remarks in reply. It was difficult to say which had made 
the most of the scanty data at their disposal. He thought the 
meeting would at once perceive that what was really wanted, in 
order to throw light on this subject, was more complete and careful 
statistics as to the form, colour, stature, and psychological peeu- 
iarities of the Basques, conducted upon the principles laid down 
in the “ Anthropological Notes and Queries for Travellers,” lately 
published under the direction of a committee of the British Asso- 
ciation, He did not think we should ever obtain really satis- 
factory statistics upon the population of civilised countries until 
they were conducted under the auspices of the governments of 
those countries. Under government authority, really valuable 
returns might be obtained, without imposing any great burden 
upon the people; and he hoped the time mi; ht come when anthro- 
pological societies would be in a position to urge upon their 
respective governments the importance of aiding them in these and 
similar inquiries. He would not, at that late hour of the eveming, 
and after having heard the opinions of so many distinguished 
philologists, detain the meeting with any remarks of his own upon 
a subject which he had not made his epecial study; but he would 
ask them, in addition to the thanks which they had already accorded 
to the authors of the evening's discussion, to make their especial 
acknowledgments to Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who was recognised 
as the best living authority upon the Basque language, and who had 
come there to give the Institution the benefit of his remarks upon 
this most interesting inquiry. To him the Institution is also 
indebted for the two admirable maps, showing the distribution 
of the eight dialects of the Basque language, which hang upon 
the walls. 


The Avruor was not present to take part in the discussion. 


Dr. J. Simms and Mr. Charlesworth having offered a few 
remarks, the meeting separated. 


See 


30 Capt. Haxorp Dittox.—On Flint Implemenis, &c., 


Frsrvary 23rp, 1875, 
Colonel A. Lanz Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following new members were announced, viz, :—Epwin 
Lyxx, Esq., Assist. Sup. Kamun Coal Fields, Hydrabad, 
Decean; J. Sts, Ksq., M.D., 337, Strand; CHarnes 
H. Rean, Esq., 103, Victoria Street, S.W.: and Wiis 
Hexry Hornuy Srzer, Esq., Apsley House, Whitchurch, 
Monmouth. 


Mr. R. B. Horr exhibited models of canoes, winter and 
summer huts, sleighs, caiques, and figures of Esquimaux, all of 
native manufacture. 


Captain Harotp Dios exhibited a series of flint imple- 
ments, &c., found in the neighbourhood of Ditchley, Oxon, 
and described them in the following note :— 


On Furmt Ime.ements, &c., found in the neighbourhood of 
Direnizy, Oxon, October, 1874, to February, 1875, By 
Captain Harony Dru.on. 

Tue flints exhibited were found in the parishes of Spelsbury, 

Stonestield, and Kiddington, county Oxon. It will be AT i 

referring to the 45th sheet, ( rdnance Map, that two water- 

courses or streams fall into the Glyme river about one mile 
west of Wooton. One of these comes from Lidstone, Enstone, 

Kiddington, Glympton, and the north. 

The other, w ih comes from the west, rises near Bottom 
Wood, and is largely fed by a spring formerly known as Spur- 
nill’s, or Spurling’s Well, situate one mile due south of 
Ditchley House. Thence it passes, at the foot of Devil Pool 
Hill, through what was Devil's Pool (now dry), and so on, with 
high ground on each side.* At the foot of King’s Wood (now 
cleared) was formerly situate Boxden Lake, the south boundary 
of Enstone parish, here separated by it from Stonesfield parish, 
The stream passes through the site of Boxden Lake (now dry), 
and thence along the foot of the hill on which is situate ihe 
Roman villa of Callow Hill, and so by Glympton Assarts to 


Sas ages Where it joins the Glyme. The north bank 
of Boxden Lake is now woodland, but the south bank, shown 
as King’s Wood, was cleared some thirty years ago. The 
surface of King's Wood is fairly seattered over with flint chips 
and implements. Quite one-half of the arrow-heads shown 
(44 im number) were found on this place. 


* Boxden Lake and Devil Pool appear Fou a map of 1726. axe W ‘ 
tioned 1300. See vol. xxxvii. Archa. ‘ Hone Wood inen 


from Ditehley, Oxon. ol 


To the north of the stream will be seen Out Wood. A large 
portion of this has been grubbed within thirty years, and on 
the cleared portion, and on the ground between that and 
the stream, many flints were found. Large portions of the land 
on the north side of the stream are now covered with wood, and 
could not be examined in consequence. 

The high ground on both sides of the stream, and part 
larly that on the south bank, possesses advantages which must 
have led to its occupation by the flint-using people. A high 
ground, with easy access to, and the command of the water, was 
an advantage which would be appreciated by the Romans in the 
location of the villa on Callow Hill, as it had been by the flint- 
using inhabitants of the locality now called King’s Wood. 
Here on Callow Hill, as in Colonel Lane Fox's discovery” of 
Roman remains on Devil Pool Hill on the north bank, and also 
near Bottom Wood on the south bank, flints have been found 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and, indeed, sometimes mixed 
with fragments of Roman tile.+ 

The existence of large woods in this neighbourhood limits 
the examination of the ground; but the new survey which will 
be completed in two or three years will, it 1s hoped, bring some 
new features of the ground to notice. Captain Ferrier, h.E., 
who is in charge of the survey party in these parts, takes an 
‘nterest in archwology, and is secretary of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Association. 

One of the most important features of this nei nbourhood is 
doubtless Gryme’s Dyke, not only from itself, but from the 
apparent relation it bears to the presence of flints. This dyke, 
which has been described by Plot, Stukeley, Warton, Jordan, 
and others, with various opinions as to its origin and use, is 
shown in part on the Ordnance Map, It starts from near 
Ramsden, and, peming through Cornbury Park, by Charlbury, 
and so on the north side of Ditchley Park, soon after enters 
Out W and curves round toward Woodleys. Thence it 
~~ into Blenheim Park and falls into Akeman Street, near 
North Lodge. Ditchley is supposed to derive its name from 
this dyke, within which it is situate. 

Now, having examined a large portion of the land outside of 
this dyke, as well as all the land between it and the stream 
before referred to, I found that flint chips, &c., only existed in 
any quantity on the inside of the dyke. ‘Outside the dyke the 
flints ceased at once, and often none at all were found for a mile 






* Seo “Jour. Ethno. See.," vol. L p. 1 ef seg. . 

+ On this site, near Bottom Wood, are three tumuli which do not appear te 
borg? wpangiace There is a story of a stone coffin haying been found 
here, but the spot is not now known where it was re-interred. 
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or more. Of course near tumuli and megalithic monuments a 
few have been found, but very few. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of a scraper I found at Lidstone, I may say I found no 
implements outside. Colonel Lane Fox mentioned, m the paper 
referred to, that all the flint found here must have been brought 
from at least nineteen miles to the south, this being an oolttic 
sandstone district. During the ninety days or so that I was 
examining this part of the country, I picked up every fragment 
I saw, and the whole would not fill a bushel basket. 

Of course the fact of not finding flints outside is but weak 
evidence against their existence; but if such should prove to 
be the case for some years after regular cultivation, 1t would, 
I think, be some evidence toward considering the dyke as in 
some way connected with the former occupation of these parts. 
That it was not a road is clear; and the care shown in keeping 
the command of the outside country (at least in most places 
points to its having been a defensive work for some settlements 
on the inside of its curve. 

As evidences of a continuous oceupation of the ground on 
both sides of Boxden Lake, I may mention that I found, within 
: short distance is oe poe pepe rene tile, a ee of 
bronze, apenny of Ethelred, and an early 17th cent ¥ pipe. 
This ona! however, had wood on it til within sbout tuiiey 
years, though it would be difficult to prove that it had been 
wooded since the mention of Edward the First's perambulation , 
of Wychwood Forest, at which time it must have been nearly 
in the centre of that forest. 

T examined carefully several watercourses in the neighbour- 
hood, both within and without the dyke, ¢.g. one from Fulwell 
to Radford: one from Lee's Rest to Fawler: one from Shire 
Wood to Stonestield; one from Ditchley to Kiddington, &c; 
but I found no flints to speak of on the banks of any of these. 
Near the Roman camp at Knollbury I found a few flakes, and 
others near Taston. Cores, flakes (none exceeding 3} inches 
long), and chips were found with the scrapers and arrow-heads; 
but the only pieces bearing marks of grinding were the chisel 
and two pieces of broken celts, one of which has been used as 
a hammer. 

Discvssioy. 


The Presrpest said that Captain Dillon's paper, though short, 
represents a ange amount of time and attention devoted to the 
investigation of the particular question which arises from the relics 
discovered in this locality, and it is rt ie because accurate in 
Its results. He has devoted ninety good days’ work to the subject, 
and haying walked with him two or three times over portions of 
the mg I know how indefatigably he has followed the matter 
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up. Seven eara ago, in a paper which was published in vol. i,, 
new series, of the “ Journal of the Ethnological Socicty,” I draw 
attention to the existence of a flint-folk settlement in this spot, im 
nssociation with Roman remains on the same sites, The interest 
of the locality, as Mr. Dillon has said, is increased by the fact of 
its being in the oolite country, nineteen miles from the nearest 
Hint deposits, and the distribution of the relics of the flint-workera 
can, therefore, be traced with far greater clearness than in a country 
where flint is common in the soil. Every atom of flint found here 
must have been imported by the hand of man. The flints which T 
then found, some of which are figured in the “ Ethnological Journal,” 
were found within the area enclosed by the dyke, but my examina- 
tion of the country did not go far enough to determine whether 
they were confined to the dyke enclosure, or distributed equally 
over the surface in the surrounding neighbourhood. I was led to 
conjecture that, Bebough dykes in general in thia country are - 
eertainly not Roman, this particular dyke might have been of 
Homan construction, because it covers and defends, from the north, 
the sites of at least three Roman structures, including one fragment 
of a mosaic pavement, within the space of a mile. Akeman Street 
runs in an east and west line from Asthal to Bicester; the Roman sites 
are close to the north of this Roman road, and the dyke covers the 
north side of them,-running in a good defensive position, somewhat 
in the form of the are of a bow, and having Akeman Street more 
or less in the position of the string of such a bow. The light which 
Mr. Dillon has thrown upon the question consists in having carefully 
examined nearly every yard of ground within the area coloured 
upon the map, which extends for some miles to the outside of the 
dyke, and by that means he has ascertained that the flints are 
confined chiefly, if not exclusively, to the area defended by it. We 
have, therefore, two propositions to consider,—either that this area 
was occupied in the stone age by a settlement of prehistoric 
Britons, and subsequently the same sites were oceupied by the 
Romans; or else some of the British tribes employed by the 
Romans may still have used stone implements. With respect to 
the ae itself, it may be of either period; but the fact of its serving 
to detend the area of the Roman structure, and their communications 
with Akeman Street, from any incursion of barbarians from the 
north, seems to imply that it is Roman. The truth can only be 
aacertamed by excavations in the ditch of the work. If flint imple- 
ments were to be found on the original bottom of the ditch, they 
would, in this soil, suffice to determime the period. The President 
concluded by ae that he had himself excavated a few feet of 
the ditch near Ditehley Park, and found a single flint-chip near the 
bottom, but this was not enough to build any theory upon. 

Sir Dewcan Gres remarked that the flint implements exhibited 
were much smaller in general dimensions than those usually found 
in England; this applied more especially to the arrow-heads, which, 
though very perfect, were not one-half, or even one-third, of the 
general size. 

YOR. Y, D 
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Mr. Brabrook read the following paper for the author : 
On the Mitaxows of Borneo. By Lieut. De Cresriaxy. 


A Few remarks upon the Milanows, or Malanaus, may not be 
unacceptable to the Institute, as Ido not remember to have read 
in any book published on Borneo, anything more than a mere 
allusion to them, and as they are an interesting people, with a 
tendency to increase in number, it may not be out of place to 
tell you what I know of them. 

They are, then, a tribe who inhabit the low countries between 
Bruniand Tanjong Agri. They seem to havea common language, 
which is, however, much diversified in different rivers, causing 
the dialect of one place to be difficult to be understood by a man 
coming from a more distant one. | | 

As to their origin, I am inclined to think, from the similarity of 
religion, that they may claim descent from the same ancestors 
who were the progenitors of the inhabitants of Timor and the 
Moluceas, aad think, also the Kyans, who certainly entered this 
country from the east, may claim clanship with them. I should 
not consider either the Kyans or Malanaus entitled to be called 
aborigines of the country, nor the Dayaks, who seem to have 
come from the south and south-east, and to have gradually 
worked their way up the great rivers, pushing the aborigines 
before them. 

The Malanaus are an industrious and well-to-do people. They 
are rich in ago plantations, and they are also expert and bold 
fishermen. cy are not a handsome race, whatever may have 
been said to the contrary, both sexes being ill-formed, as a rule: 
the women especially so, bein & short and squat, and, long before 
middle age, becoming very obese. They are litigious, and they 
have less regard for truth than their neighbours the Malays 
and the Dayaks. But they are rool-natured and hospitable; the 
men avoid ostentation, an very seldom array themselves in rich 
costume, but like to see their women wear gold ornaments and 
clothes of fine stuff fringed with valuable beads. Tn old times 
these people must have had a very precarious, and, for the most 
part, a very short existence. Harassed on land by the Dayaks, 
and at sea by the Lanuns, they lived in constant fear of their 
lives, whether in their plantations or fishing boats. Moreover, 
their rulers, the Malays of Bruni, as may be supposed, lid not 
live upon them for nothing ; and to find a family who were 
altogether freemen was almost impossible, grown-up people being 
taken into slavery from ability to pay fines, and children from 
inability of their parents to pay debts. However, things are 
different now, and I believe it is real]. the case that the popu- 
lation of this district of Mukat has doubled itself within the 
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last ten years, which is about the time the country has been 
under Sarawak rule. 

I must now say something about their religion, They believe 
in another sold. which is like this, having rivers, seas, moun- 
tains, and sago plantations. There isone Supreme Deity named: 
“TIpu."” There is a beautiful female spirit named  “ Balu 
Adad,” who conducts departed souls to their future abode, but 
not until the three or four days’ feasting and cock-fighting is over 
and the corpse has been conveyed to its resting-place. The 
narrow road leading to Elysium is guarded by a ferocious double- 
headed dog, named “ Mawiang,”’ to whom it is necessary to pre- 
sent a valuable bead. This bead is always carefully fastened to 
the right arm of a corpse, with whom are buried gold ornaments, 
weapons, gongs, and rich clothes for use in the other world, and 
at whose tomb it was formerly the practice to bind a slave, or 
sometimes as many as ten slaves, who were left thus miserabl . 
to die, that their spirits might wait ae their master. All 
people who had met with a violent death, except those just 
alluded to, had their paradise in a different place from that which 
constituted the abode of those dying naturally, a country fur- 
ther back. The Malanaus believe that, after a long life in the 
next world, they again die, but afterwards live as worms or cater- 
pillars in the forest. 

There are several spirits who haunt the woods and streams ; 
they are malignant, a afflict mankind with various diseases. 
Tow, Dalong, Doig, and Balanyan, are spirits of the woods ; 
Gin, of the sea; N of the rivers. Deog Ian, the spirit who 
afflicts with dropsy, lives at the sources of rivers. Ibla : 
ei is a winged spirit, inhabits the sky, and kills with thunder 
and lightning. Siag and Abong send fever and ague upon man- 
kind. There are yarious ways of propitiating these spirits ; by 
hanging festoons of plants before the house ; by making fictitious 
prahus of sago-pith, and either setting them up at the mouths of 
rivers or letting them Hoat out to sea; by calling in sorcerers 
to swing in the house Aven to the sound of all kinds of gongs, 
while feasting is kept up the whole night, and the sick person 
carried down in a boat next morning to smell the sea air: by 
making images of the spirit, and paying the sorcerer to abuse the 
image, With all this the people cannot be called superstitious, 
for they only seem to a these rites as a matter of custom, 
never assuming any air of religion nor making any prostration, 
nor uttering any prayers to the spirits while performing them, but 
evidently hoping the sick person will be satisfied that nothing 
is left undone which should be done under the circumstances. 
You will see by the above lines, that although in the generality 
of cases, as regards semi-barbarous people, there is a nauseous 
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similarity in accounts of their habits and cultus. There are 
points in those of the people under description of sufficient 
originality to induce me to hope that the account of them will 
prove interesting. There do not appear to be any religious 
rvices performed except as above—intercession for the sick, 
But taboo on various occasions is exercised ; and, like other 
le of the country, the Malanaus have their omens. 
zat dialects of the inhabitants of North Borneo seemed 
acceptable, I indite one of the Malanau language, as spoken in 
the district of Mukat. 


ENGLisH. MALayar. ENGL. MATAWAT. 
Ant she Pr) as Need Tard a" one auNG Salih 
Ashes... .. Abou Head ... ww Ulau 
Bad ... .. Jaat Honey . Ayer mady 
Banana me . Badak Hot .. -» Laso 
Belly ... oi . Nea-al House ws» Lebo 
Bink sas “c .. Manuk Tron. .. Best 
Black ... ; . Hilam Island ; e+ Pulau 
Blood.., : . Dah Knife... wae SR 
Blue ... . Biruk eo . a Dl 
Body an 7 fF Bin Little ine ann Unit 
Bone ... : . Tulang Louse... . Koto 
Bow ... ; FPansh ” Man ... vee Alni 
Bor .., ; Kaban Mankind ... Tenawan 
Butterfly ... Balabang Mat ... wo Pan 
Cat ... = .. Bieng Monkey ah <i hey 
Child... ; o Anak Moon... fok se 
Chop 7 . Pars Musquita -«« Hilng 
fooraat E ‘3 Benin’ Mother vs ‘Ting 
Cold ... _ . Singoa Mouth 4 w+» Mobs 
Come ... : . Kidigau Wail (finger) ... w+ Silu 
Day ... b.. .. Lau do. (iron) ... ve Paku 
Deer... os , Paya Might sas . Lamai 
Dog oun a ‘ Aso Nose Tt] ae hae 4 
Door one ar 5 Banatang Oil ben Bae . Nio 
Ear ann Tr ba oe Pig 71) sae bom Babu 
Egg PTL nan zi Telo i Poat ry aee = Di 
Face . oh . dauoi Rain ... rr + Ujair 
Feather on . Bulan Red ... . ow. Sak 
Finger ue » Tujuk Rice, in husk . Padai 
Fire ent eee be ti Rice, rar et a Eros 
Fish ... ae vw Sik Rice, boiled ... . Nasi 
Flesh .., ree . Bei bin River... ‘a . Lungei 
Flower i . Bunga Road ... a we Jalan 
Fiy ie .. Lalangow Root ... : , Akar 
To fly... baw om Tiling Salita Py bia au Liang 
Fout oom aoe bi Pajag Salt ied an . Line 
Fowl... .  ... Sinn Sea .. ,  v» Alnd 
Fruit ... ie » Bus Silver ., we Pirak 
ia) | ase . Taboi Skin .. «+ Kulit 
Gold ... 2 re» Mint Smoke e. Togun 
Good, : “oe ne Disk Snake .. bee non Dipa 
Hair ... 5 ms Bub Soft .. : = 
Hand. # ea Pais Bour on 
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Exouisi. 
Spear... ie 
Star ... as 
DUT oes eis 
Sweet... tes 


Tooth... on 


tine that 
Formerly 
Lf 


To sail 
To run ies 
Ghost... are 


To mit  ...s 
Naughty i 
Angry... aon 
‘Tray ... e 
Winnowing siete 
Sieve ... ot 
To pull an ont 
To biek. 
To lie... 
To ale 
2 he 

o get up 
Tonawake  ... 
Bottle... - 
Tin and lead ., 


To meet ass 
Headeloth ..., 
Neck ... ain 
Different: 
Here 


Cot Et | 


ga eh 


MALASAT. 
Gea Bese 


He Bintang 
* Mata Inu 


pamudei 
won tue 

a» Pgalang 
ash peda 
1 botul 

a» timah 

os EAT 

» Bulang 


ae Ten 
i Wa ino 


bs gagite 





EWGLIeH, 
There... ‘ 
What... - 
That rae ree 
Many... fe 
When. ah seh 
Who non ast 
Where “* 
To thror away 
To walk “re 
To dic 


To ait... ‘ 
To stand up... 
Betel nut nae 


Presently ee 
Not atall ... 
Goods 


Arrivent ... 


Now ... fy 
To carry ca 
me ee 
¥ ib Pet 
To cook ; 
To warm at fire 
To eat : 
Perhaps * 
Don't... 
To forget 
To remem 
To-morrow ... 
Dayafter .:. 
Yesterday ... 
Day before 
Boundary ... 
ewe ... _ 
Up river 
Down river 
Not yet 
To lick ah 
Across the river 
To wee hee 
Village 
Forest 





MALANAU. 


«+ Ino 
+ Ida 
«. Peto 


Tee 


... Tutang 
- +s Lau 


a gun 


Mr. Rudler read the following paper for the author :— 
Furtuer Nores on the Rupe Stoner Monuments of the Kuast 
Hii. Tries. hae Ma Saperi H. Gonwirs-Avstex, F.R.G.S., 


ty uperintendent Topographical Survey 
of India. HWwik lates i ii, and iti. | 


Havise again visited the Khasi Hills since writing my last 


F.Z5., &e., 


paper, I am enabled to give some further details regardin 


g their 
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rude stone monuments. At the village of Nougshai, near 
Shillong, are to be seen some very striking monoliths; and 
although they do not come up quite to the Fenagrtti of those at 
Nurtiang (noticed by Dr. Hooker in his “Himalayan Journals”), 
yet they are very worthy of being mentioned. They stand on 
the open spur just above the vi , and have been worked out 
of the beds of the Shillong sandstone series, and some of the 
smaller blocks have been taken from the conglomerate beds, 
the lowest in the series, and which come in, in the bed of the 
ravine, to the north of the spur. There are a number of 
monuments on this site, large and small, arranged both in line 
and on two sides of a square; the two largest have their 
central monoliths—height, 24 ft. 3in.; width; 6 ft. 6 in.; thick- 
ness, 8in.; and height, 23ft. 2in.; width, 2ft. 9in.; thick- 
ness, | ft., respectively. 

Plate ii., which is taken from a photograph by Mr. William 
Robert, Assistant Surveyor in the Khasi Hills survey party, 
gives an excellent idea of the second largest structure, showing 
the very massive flat-stone, the “Mao Kynthai,” in front, This 
structure consisted of thirteen upright stones, which could not 
all be brought into the field of the camera; but the six outside 
stones on the right are shown. Many of the ‘slabs in the 
adjacent monuments have been overthrown and broken quite 
recently, perhaps by Sepoys and camp followers from the mili- 
tary station close by. At one time a mountain battery of 
Kurasian Artillery was quartered there, and I attribute the 
overthrow of so many of the stones in the neighbourhood to 
their handiwork, who would look on such amusement as a 
“great lark.” The Bepey (native of India) is not of a mis- 
chievous disposition; the European and epee eee opean (un- 
educated) is markedly so, Thus the monument with the highest 
stone is imperfect, and it must, when perfect, have been a very 
handsome one. This is a sad pity, after the time and labour 
that must have been expended in its erection. 

I did not observe any new slabs anywhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood. __Nougshai must formerly have been o large 
and powerful village; if stands on a naturally very strong 
position, and old lines of fortification are to be traced on many 
sides, Spesially on the approach from the direction of the Falls 
of the miam. These old lines of defence are on a curious 
system: a ditch and bank have been carried forward from the 
main errones Beg 200 to 300 yards down the ridge of the 
Spore, Saws « ually preventing an enemy working rm t} 
Miltdalcow levies 3s 0 ee 

This fortified site points to a state of things in these hills 


when the relations between the large village communities or 
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clans were very much as we. find them at the present day 
among the Nagas and Kukis, beyond and bordering our present 
extreme limits, viz. that of constant feud. They are now the 
queters most peaceful, and contented of all the hill people on 

e eastern frontier. 

In ay foo paper I did not allude to the cairns in these 
hills, which I am inclined to think are works of greater age 
than the stone structures. The custom is one that certainly has 
long since been given up, for I could not obtain any satisfactory 
account of them. They are only to be seen on the northern 
side of the Khasi plateau, and Dr. Hooker, in his account of 
his trips to the Kollong Rock, did not fail to notice them. 
About Mairaug and towards Nougstoiu they are very numerous, 
and always stand on commanding situations. On the path 
leading down the grassy spur to the stone monuments pre- 
viously described, near Nonrshai, is a very fine large example 
of a cairn, about eight feet high. They are usually plain 
hemispherical mounds of earth; but this one is faced all round 
at the base with slabs of stone about four feet high; they are 
gs ip not higher than six feet. A distant view is shown 
in Plate iii. 

Nowhere is there any trace of the earth that forms them 
having been excavated close by; it must, therefore, have been 
preka| ied in some short distance, to avoid unsightly hollows near 
the structure. I should much like to have dug into one 
of these cairns, but was afraid to hurt the feelings of the people 
by doing so. They are very probably cineraries of an earlier 
form to those now made of stone, and this point it might be 
interesting to clear up. 

Beyond the Khasi area no cairns are to be found, at least I had 
never come across any until visiting North Munipur last winter 
gue). where, at the head of the Imphal river, on the 

irect road from Samaguting, are four fine cairns, all faced 
with lange boulders. ey are old, and the Nagas now living 
in the village near said they had been made by another clan of 
Nagas, who long ago had gone further north, and the site of 
whose village had been lately re-occupied by Kukis. 

Mr. C. B. Clarke, in a paper read lately before your Institute, 
refers to the different forms of the cinerary in the Khasi Hills; 
but he has not quite exhausted the subject, or got farther than 
I did, although with regard to the disposal of the ashes of the 
dead he gives some further interesting particulars. 

As I think that drawings are of very great interest, and better 
exhibit the many different forms of bone depository or cmerary 
that have been adopted at different periods by tribes inhabiting 
localities very far apart, and often quite unconnected affinitively, 
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- I give a sketch of a form of cinerary meriting attention, and 
not hitherto noticed (Plate iii.). Several of this form may be 
seen on alow spur near the Bazar of Jeddo at Shillong. The 
cinerary is above ground, and stands on a slightly raised plat- 
form; it consists of four thick stones, about three feet high, set 
on edge, and capped with a heavy top-stone; and, so far, it 
resembles the usual form, a figure of which is given in my first 
paper.” The approach to all these depositories is from the 
eastward by several low steps, and the whole structure is 
enclosed on three sides by large flat slabs (in the rough) 
standing on end—the largest being placed round the cinerary 
itself, overtopping it by three to four feet, and the remainder, 
thence diminishing in size, stand on either side.of the steps. 
There are about six such monuments along the ridge of the 
spur, and I have seen no others similar elsewhere. They have 
been broken into, and the front stone remoyed, very probably 
by camp followers from our regimental bazar, which is close 
by. There is thus a double probability of their ultimate 


destruction altogether, should the station be extended in that 
direction. } 
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Plate U.—View of megalithic monuments at Nougshai, 
near Shillong, Khasi Hills. From a photograph taken by Mr. 
W. Robert. | 

Plate IiI.—View of rude stone cinerary and approach, at 
Shillong, Khasi Hills, with cairn in the distance: by the author. 
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The Presipest said that the paper of Licut. de Crespigny, on 
the Milanows of Borneo, contained a great deal of extremely 
interesting information, especially in relation to their religious 
customs; the author, however, attempted to connect the Mila- 
nows with the inhabitants of Timor, through the similarity of 
their religious beliefs. He (the President) did not venture to 
express any opinion on this point, not having any grounds for 
orming one. He thought, however, that, as n general rule, evi- 
dence of identity of races, derived from the comparison of the 
religions of savages, must be received with caution, especially in 
the absence of any information as to physical resemblance. “The 
attention that is devoted to religion arises from the interest that is 
taken in the subject, rather than from the value of the evidence it 
affords of connection with other peoples. There must always be 
a great lability to error in the accounts of the religious customs of 
wb ig Inquiries into the resemblance of the arts of different 
people, about which there could be no mistake, were, he thought, 

* Read May Ist, 1871. 
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GF more scientific value; and the vocabularies given by the author 
in this paper would, no doubt, be found of great use to comparative 
philologists. He hoped that the Institute would be favoured 
with some further information on the races of Borneo from 
Lieut. de Crespigny. 

With regard to the paper by Major Godwin-Austen, he (the 
President) would say his communications were always welcome to 
the Institute. He wished that a more detailed account had been 
given of the intrenchment referred to. There appears to have been 
a great camp-building period in the life of most races, when neigh- 
bouring tribes were constantly at war, and each had its stronghold 
in case of attack, Such camps are conspicuous amongst the 
antiquities of nearly all parts of the world, anda cunperee? of the 
different sytems of defence adopted, when viewed by the knowledge 
of the art of castrametation which we possess, affords reliable evi- 
dence of psychical connections. In the early British camps of 
this country he had never seen any evidence of the use of flanking 
defence except at the entrances; but the description given by 
Major Austin of this earthwork appeared to indicate that some- 
thing of the kind was known to these people. 





The following paper was taken as read :— 


History of the Heunc-Noo in their Recations with Curxa. 
(Translated from the Tseen-Han-Shoo.) By A. Wvure, Esq. 


(Continued from p. 452, Vol. TH. of Journal of Anthrop. Inst.) 


A rew months after the accession of Hoo-han-seay Shen-yu, 
the country was restored to a state of comparative quiet, and 
the soldiers returned to their respective homes. The new chief 
raised his elder brother Hoo-too-woo-sze from among the people 
to the rank of Left Luh-le Prince. At the same time he sent 
to inform the Right Sage Prince of his position. There was a 
feeling among -the sola that this magnate should have been 
put to death; but the Shen-yu was more inclined to leniency. 
Cenecous of his unpopularity with those about the chief, the 
Right Sage Prince deemed it the safest plan to raise a party of 
his own; and the same winter, in concert with Too-lung-ke, 
concocted a scheme for elevating the Jih-ch’uh Prince Poo-seu- 
tang to the supreme power, as Too-k'e Shen-yu. They raised 
several tens of thousands of troops, and made an attack on 
Hoo-han-seay from the east; when the troops of the latter 
were defeated and fled. Too-ke Shen-yu then took possession 
of the seat of government; appointed his eldest son Too-too- 
woo-se as Left Luh-le Prince, and the younger, Koo-mow-low- 
tow as Right Luh-le Prince, whom he retained at the Shen-yu's 
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In the autumn of 57, Too-k’e Shen-yu appointed the Jib- 
ch’uh Prince and Seen-heen-tan’s elder brother the Right Yuh- 
keen Prince, as Woo-tseay Commandants, with twenty thousand 
cavalry each, to plant military colonies on the east, as a safe- 
guard against attacks from Hoo-han-seay. About the same 
time the Hoo-két Prince in the west combined with Wei-le 
Tang-hoo, to traduce the Right Prince, a charpen him 
with the intention of usuTpiig the supremacy, under the style 
of Woo-tseay Shen-yu. ‘Too-ke, who lent a too ready ear to 
these reports, had the Hgts Sage Prince and his son both 
arrested and put to death; but learning afterwards that it was 
a false accusation, he seized the accuser Wei-le Tang-hoo, whe 
paid the penalty with his head. The Hoo-két Prince on this, 
becoming alarmed for his avn peno safety, withdrew, gathered 
a party round him, and set himself up as Hoo-keé Shen-yu. 
The Right Yuh-keen Prince hearing of this, immediately set up 
his claim, under the style of Keu-le Shen-yu. The Woo-tseay 
Commandant also endeavoured to create a cause for himself as 
Woo-tseay Shen-yu. Thus there were now altogether five 
contending Shen-yus in the field at once. 'Too-ke advanced at 
the head of his troops to attack Woo-tseay. Keu-le and Woo- 
tseay were both defeated, and fled to the north-west, where 
hey united their forces with the army of Hoo-ke¢ Shen-yu, 
making a total of forty thousand men. ‘Woo-tseay and Hoo- 
ket then agreed to abandon their claim, and unite their strength 
in assisting to establish Keu-le Shen-yu. When the news of 
this conf ey reached the ears of Too-ke Shen-yu, he sent 
his Left Great General and Commandant with forty thousand 
cavalry to form military colonies, in order to secure the eastern 
border from surprise by Hoo-han-seay. He then led forward 
in person a force of forty thousand cavalry to attack Keu-le 
Shen-yu on the west. Keu-le was defeated and fled to the north- 
west, Too-ke moved south-west and settled in the Heih-tun 
territory. a 
Next year, Hoo-han-seay sent his younger brother, the Right 
Luh-le Prince with a party to invade the military settlements 
of Too-ke Shen-yu, when they killed and captured over ten thou- 
sand men. ©n hearing of this catastrophe, Too-ke put himself 
at the head of sixty thousand cavalry, and advanced to an 
attack on Hoo-han-seay. After a march of about a thousand 
fe, before reaching the Ji-koo territory, he fell in with Hoo- 
han-seay's army, some forty thousand strong, when a battle 
ensued, in which Too-ke's troops were defeated, and he com- 
mitted suicide. Too-lung-ke and Too-ke's youngest son, the 
Right Lub-le Prince Koo-mow-low-tow, escaped to China. 
Keu-le Shen-yu came eastward and submitted to oo-han-seay, 
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This chief's Left Great General Woo-le-k’euh, with his father 
Hoo-chih-luy, and Woo-le-wan-tun, seeing the state of anarchy 
ruling among the Heung-noo, led their troops southward to 
the number of several tens of thousands, and tendered their 
allegiance to China. Woo-le-k’euh was made Marquis of Sin- 
ching, and Woo-le-wan-tun Marquis of E-yang. About the 
same time the son of Le-ling again endeavoured to get up a 
party to establish the Woo-tseay Commandant as Shatter Wwe 
he was caught and beheaded by Hoo-han-seay. The latter then 
fixed his court at the Shen-yu’s palace; but his forces were 
reduced by several tens of thousands. Too-ke Shen-yu’'s rela- 
tive, the Heu-seun prince, with the five or six hundred horse- 
men under his command, attacked and killed the Left Great 
Tseay-keu, and uniting his troops to his own, went to the nght- 
hand land, where he set himself up as Jun-chin Shen-yu in the 
west. Afterwgrds Hoo-han-seay’s elder brother, the Left Sage 
Prince,* Hoo-too-woo-sze also set up a claim in the east as 
Che-che, Kuh-too, Marquis and Shen-yu. 

In the year 54, Jun-chin Shen yu led his troops eastward to 
attack Che-che Shen-yu, who gave him battle, killed him, and 
appropriated his forces. Che-che then advanced to attack Hoo- 
han-seay. The latter was defeated and his troops fled; while 
Che-che installed himself in the Shen-yn’s palace. On the 
defeat of Hoo-han-seay, the left E-ts’ew-tsze prince strongly 
urged him to declare himself a subject and render homage to 
China, By submitting to China, he said, assistance would be 
obtained, and thus the affairs of the Heung-noo might be settled, 
Hoo-han-seay then called a council of his Great Ministers and 
submitted the question to them. The general expression of 
opinion was:—*By no means! It is the character of the 

eung-noo to value independence and disparage submission. 
By mounting our steeds and fighting for the national cause, wé 
have gained a renown for courage among all the nations, whose 
sturdy warriors ficht to the death. Now we have brethren 
striving together for the supremacy ; and if the elder is unsuc- 
eessful, it falls to the lot of the younger. Although they die 
in the contest, yet they leave an unsullied reputation for courage 
to their children and descendants, excelling all other nations. 
Although China is strong, that is no reason why the Heung- 
noo should be annexed to it. How should we thus subvert the 
institutes of our ancients, becoming subject to the Chinese, 

isgracing the former Shen-yus, and being made the laughing- 

* This dignitary is named asthe Left Loh-le Prince ot the beginning of 
the Shen-yu's ; but as Too-too-woo-se, the son of Too-ke, is also said to have 
been made Left Luh-le Prince the same year, perhaps the similarity of the two 
nenaseraper laggl induced a clerical error, and it is probable the present is the 
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stock of all nations. Although we should obtain peace at this 
price, how can we any more be looked upon as the head of the 
nations.” The Left E-ts'ew-tsze then addressed the assembly 
to this effect :—" Your counsel is not good. Periods of strength 
and weakness alternate in the history of nations. Now is the 
period of China’s prosperity ; Woo-sun with its dependencies, 
and the other kingdoms have all become subject to it. Ever 
since the time of Tseay-te-how Shen-yu, the Heung-noo have 
been gradually dwindling down, and can never regain their 
former status. Although we exhaust ourselves striving after 
that, we shall never enjoy a day’s repose. Now if we submit 
to China, our nation will be preserved in peace; but if we 
refuse to submit, we are running into perdition. We cannot 
avert this by our plans.” This speech was followed by a stormy 
discussion among the magnates. 7 

After long deliberating on the question, Ho#-han-seay ulti- 
mately resolved to follow the counsel of the left E-ts’ew-teze. 
Accordingly, in the year 53, he led his army southward to the 
neighbourhood of the stockades, and sent his son, the Right 
Sage Prince Choo-low-keu-tang, to reside at the Chinese court 
as a token of submission. Che-che Shen-yu likewise sent his 
son, the Right Great General Keu-yu-le- bow: to reside at the 
court of China. 

During the whole of the following year Hoo-han-seay 
Shen-yu was encamped outside the Woo-yuen stockade, waiting 
for a formal admission to pay court to the Emperor of China in 
person. 

The New-year audience of 51 was to be one of signal honour, 
as marked by the submission of one of the principal potentates 
of Eastern Asia, and the ceremonial arrangements were on a 
corresponding scale, The Chariot Cavalry Commandant, Han 
Chang, was deputed to escort the chieftain. The route by 
which it was arranged he should pass lay through seven regions, 
to each of which two thousand cavalry were appointed to line 
the highway on both sides as far as the Kan-tseuen Palace, 
where the Shen-yu had the privilege of prostrating himself 
before the Son of Heaven. y Bibb elt rites were decreed 
in his honour on the occasion, and his rank was fixed above all 
the lords and princes of the empire. His act of submission 
was pronounced with eulogium, without mentioning any name. 
peeps gifts were presented, consisting of a cap, a sash, 
a suit of garments, the gold seal of investiture with an azure 
ribbon, a jade-ornamented sword, a dagger, a bow, four arrows, 
ten lances in covers, a chariot, saddle and bridle, fifteen horses, 
twenty pounds weight of gold, two hundred thousand coins of 
the realm, seventy-seven suits of innor clothing, eight thousand 
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pieces of embroidered, figured, and variegated silk, and six 
thousand pounds of raw silk. When the ceremonial was con- 
cluded, a commissioner was appointed to conduct the Shen-yu 
to his lodging for the night at Chang-ping;* the Emperor him- 
self went to pass the night at Che-yang Palace. On reaching 
Chang-ping, the Shen-yu was instructed not to proffer the 
rites of hospitality. His Right and Left Tang-hoos and all 
his ministers ranged themselves along the road to see the 
eortége, while the barbarian princes, chiefs, marquises, and 
lords, to the number of several tens of thousands, all lined the 
road on both sides below the Wei Bridge, and as His Majesty 
ascended the bridge they all shouted, “ Long live the Emperor.” 

The Shen-yu next proceeded to his hotel at Chang-gan, the 
capital, and after a stay of somewhat over a month, he was 
conducted on his way back. The Shen-yu requested permission 
to stay outside the Kwang-luh (hangueting-howse) + stockade, 
that he might protect the Surrender city of the Chinese in 
case of emergency. The Chinese sent as an escort the Chang-lo 
Director of the Guards, the Marquis of Kaou-chang Tung 
Chung, and the Chariot Cavalry Commandant, Han Chang, 
with sixteen thousand cavalry. There were also considerably 
over a thousand of the border region troops and horses, who 
eonvoyed the chief beyond the Ke-luh stockade in Sub-fang. 
The Reiparse ordered Tung Chung and his colleagues to leave 
a guard with the Shen-yu, to punish any refractory conduct. 
From first to last thirty-four thousand bushels of grain, rice, 
and dried provisions were distributed to the retainers. The 
same year Che-che Shen-yu also sent an envoy with offerings, 
who was received and treated with great liberality by the 
Chinese. 3 

In the year 50 both the Shen-yus sent envoys to China to 
pay court, with offerings. The greatest favours were conferred 
upon the representative of Hoo-han-seay. 

The following year Hoo-han-seay again attended the audience 
in person, when the ritual and the gifts were the same as on 
the previous occasion, with the addition of a hundred and ten 
coats, nine thousand pieces of embroidered silk, and eight 
thousand pounds of raw silk. As there were now military 
colonies, no cavalry escort was sent with him. At first Che-che 
Shen-yu, considermg that Hoo-han-seay had submitted to the 
Chinese, conceived that his army would be so enfeebled that he 
would be unable himself to return, The former therefore took 

* A place on King River, about fifty le to the south-west of King-yang 
district city, in Segnn, the capital prefecture of Shen-se. 

T So named as the first of the line of defences erected by Seu Teze-wei, the 
hanqueting-house magnate, from Woo-yuen outwards. (Sec Shanghai Evening 
Cowrier, August 25, 1873.) 
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his troops westward, intending to attack and settle the right- 
hand land. The youngest brother of Too-ke Shen-yu, who 
formerly waited on sopipoegaen also took a portion of the 
deserted right-hand land, and with the remaining troops of his 
two elder brothers, to the number of several thousands, set 
himself up with the style of E-le-muh Shen-yu. Meeting with 
Che-che on the way they joined battle, when the latter killed 
his antagonist, and annexed his troops, over fifty thousand, to 
his own army. Hearing that China was raising troops and 
assisting Hoo-han-seay with funds, he fixed his dwelling in the 
right-hand land; but suspecting his force was insufficient to 
conquer the Heung-noo satin Es went still farther west, to 
the neighbourhood of Woo-sun. Wishing to gain the co- 
operation of that kingdom, he sent an envoy to the young 
Awam-me (king) Leang-ke-woo. The latter, however, seeing 
that Moo-han-seay was sustained by the Chinese, with whom he 
was desirous to ingratiate himself, and knowing Che-che to be 
but a refugee, he caused his envoy to be put to death, and sent 
his head to the Protector-General. He then sent eight thousand 
cavalry to meet Che-che, who, seeing such a numerous Woo-sun 
army, while his envoy had not returned, suspected how matters 
ten, and urged his own troops on to the attack. Woo-sun 
was defeated, and Che-che moved north to attack the petty 
kingdom of Woo-kee. That state having submitted, he next 
moved westward, and defeated Keen-kwan.* On the north he 
et the Ting-ling under subjection, and annexed their king 
and kingdom. ite made even! attacks on Woo-sun, and was 
always victorious. Keen-kwan, where Che-che made his metro- 
polis, was seven thousand /e west from the Shen-yu's palace, 
and five thousand /e north of Keu-sze. 

The Emperor Yuen-te had just ascended the throne in 45, 
when a letter from the Shen-yu announced the fact that his 


* A native commentator tells ua that this is the nation known aa Kee-knh at 
the beginning of the Tang, and Hea-kea-sze ot the end of tho same dynasty, 
On this term, Phillips says:—"'The ancestors of the Kirghiz of our day. They 
are probably «people of Hamoyade race blended with the Ting-ling, who belonged 
to the same fair race as the Woo-sun. Under the Han, 200 B.c., the Hakas were 
called Keen-kwan, and it was not till the time of the Tang dynasty, 700 4.p., 


that they received the name of Hea-kea-are, Their settlement 
west of thd Ouigours and to the north of Yen-ke or Karashar, and pete 


tall stature, with light hair, fair complexion, and blue eves, These mane, were of 
toe thee piocieery with the Turkish and Mongol tribes, which mn le them 
lose their ancient nguage, in the place of which r had adopted the em 
dialect. This commingling with these tribes has pot, however, quite a ene 
> werrhpig- pane of aoafao pi ap ~ nee, for one often still sbes, 
“Vocabulary and Handbook," vol. ii. p, 209, ereen eyes. "—Doolittle's 
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i were suffering extreme distress from poverty and famine. 
y Imperial order, twenty thousand bushels of rice were forth- 





with distributed among them, from the regions of Yun-chung 


Seeing the protection and patronage his rival Hoo-han-seay 
was receiving from the Chinese, the jealousy of Che-che was 
roused; and in view of the great distance at which he was 
residing from the Chinese metropolis, he sent a letter begging 
that his son might be excused attendance at court, and 





sent 
back to his home. The officer Kuh Keih escorted him to his 
father’s abode, a voluntary service-which was ill requited by 
Che-che, who put the Chinese envoy to death. After a time, 
no news having been heatl of Kuh Keih, inquiries were set on 
foot by the Chinese, when some of the Heung-noo, who had 
tendered their submission, said there was a rnmour afloat that 
the whole party had been killed by the (gow-f'o) “border 
guard.” On the arrival of an envoy from Hoo-han-seay, he 
was put through a most rigorous examination in regard to the 
matter. 

Next year the son of Hoo-han-seay Shen-yu was sent back, 
under the escort of the Chariot Cavalry Commandant Han 
Chang, and the Banqueting-house Great statesman Chang Mang, 
who were charged with a commission to investigate the matter 
of Khu Keih’s party. The result was the complete exeulpation 
of the Shen-yu, without a shade of suspicion against him. At 
the same time Hang and Chang observed, from the flourishing 
and populous condition of the Face settlement, that they 
had more than regained their former prosperity; and that the 
territory outside the stockades was no longer tenanted by the 
beasts of the forest and the desert. Confident in his strength, 
the Shen-yu was now free from apprehension in reference to 
Che-che ; and it was rumoured that he had been strongly urged 
by his principal ministers to return to the north. Now it 
pel tothe two Chinese envoys, that should Heung-noo once 
remove to their northern home, Sere would be little chance of 
getting them bound by any treaty, and so took the opportunity 
of drawing up a eolemn contract to the following effect :— 
“Henceforth the Chinese and Heung-noo are united as one 
family, and hereby bind themselves through all future genera- 
tions never to deceive or attack each other. When robberies 
occur they will mutually sustain each other in chastising 
offenders, and making reparation for damages. "When raids take 
place, they will assist each other with troops to quell disturb- 
ances. May the first to break this bond, whether Chinese or 
Heung-noo, be visited with the malediction of heaven! This oath 
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shall be binding on their children and descendants from genera- 
tion to generation.” For the accomplishment of the custo- 
mary rights, Hang and Chang accompanied the Shen-yu and his 
high ministers to the top of a hill on the east of the Heung-noo 
No river. A white. horse was then killed; a knife and some 
gold were deposited in the roadway and ploughed over. Wine 
was poured intoa bowl made of the skull of the Massagetw 
king, who had been decapitated by Laou-shang Shen-yu; and 
all Gave drunk of it, the ceremony was thus concluded and the 
bond ratified. On their return, Hang and Chang reported this 
transaction. The dukes and high ministers, however, in delibe- 
rating over it, came to the decision that “the Shen-yu, while 
protecting the stockades, was a Bogder dependant, and even 
should he move north, could not considered dangerous. 
Hang Chang and Chang Mang, in pledging the children and 
descendants of the Chinese through all future generations to 
an oath of imprecation with barbarous tribes, had exposed the 
Imperial family to shame, in the event of the Shen-yu choosing 
to appeal to heaven in confirmation of any nefarious statement, 
and had thus acted detrimentally to the dignity and character 
of the empire; so that the deed must not be confirmed. An 
envoy ought to be sent to offer a sacrifice to heaven, and have 
the oath repealed by mutual agreement.” Hang and Chang were 
entrusted with this commission; but having no written state. 
ment of their offence when they arrived at the Heung-noo 
camp, they were silent as to any blame having been attached to 
them by the Emperor. They said the imperial order to them 
was to discuss the question of redemption of prisoners, but 
they did nothing towards the repeal of the oath. 

4 the year 45, Hoo-han-seay returned north to his palace; 
and his people all gradually drew together from the various 
eat so that the old country again became settled and 
trang ml. 

Ohe-che Shen-yu, knowing that he had incurred the odium of 
the Chinese, by the murder of their envoy, and hearing of the 
increasing power of Hoo-han-seay, began to be apprehensive of 
an attack from him, and conceived the idea of removing to a 

reater distance. I¢ Sie rage about the same time that the 
Ping of Kang-keu,* who had been frequently distressed by 
Woo-sun, consulted with his Heih-how what was best to he 
done. Their conclusion was: “ The Heung-noo are a great 
nation, to which Woo-sun was formerly subject. Now Che-ch, 


*The ancient name of Shoghnan, or Sogdiana in Independent Tartary 
inhabited by the Sacai, a wild race. Tt wns called Kang-kwoh during the Tang 
dynasty, when, as well as in the Suy time, the people of the country were great 
rorers.— Smith's “ Vocabulary of Proper Names,” p. 17. Is ae 
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Shen-yu is driven to extremtties, be ond the boundaries of their 
land. If we make an overture to inviting him to locate 
himself on our eastern border, by uniting our troops we may 
take Woo-sun, and place him over it. Thus we may also be 
permanently delivered from the Heung-noo annoyances.” In 
accordance with this counsel, an envoy was despatched to Keen- 
kwan to communicate with Che-che. The latter, Ee aly sci 
feared and afterwards hated Woo-sun, heard with much satisfac- 
tion the are from Kang-keu. The conditions were settled 
without difficulty, and but ashort time elapsed ere Che-che began 
to move westward with his forces. Kang-keu at the same time 
sent one of the nobles of the country to meet Che-che, with 
several thousand horses, asses, and camels. A pws number of 
the Heung-noo, however, perished on the wa cold and 
privations, so that there was only a remnant red three three thousand 


reached Kang-keu. 

In the year 35, the Protector-General, Kan Yen-show, and the 
Deput ch’ in Tang raised troops, went to Kang-keu and decapi- 
tated 1e-che ; the details regardin which are to be found in 
the memoirs of Kan Yen-show and Ch’in in Tang.* The news 


* The event here referred to is one of those dashing adventures that deserve 
a place in the annals of military fame. The fact of ‘Che-che and his people 
having moved westward to Sogdinna coming to the ears of the Chinese, s deputa- 
tion waa sont to that country, a distance of between three and four thousand 
miles from the western metropolis of China, to make mquiries regarding the fate 
of Kuh Keih and his party. Cheche, who had hascenin a elated by his recent 
victorics, having treated the king of Sogdiana with marked contempt, and built a 
fortified city for himself, now opp: anid insulted the Chinese commissioners, 
refusing to receive the imperial d patch. si Tang, spite not the man 
to be trifled with. Of undaunted courage and enlarged views, his mind was keen 
“ the exigencies of the en and pre to carry out the most daring 
it. Bubmitting his views to his superior cer, Kan Yeu- show, he remarked : 

it © barbarous are easily overawed by a show of power, and readily submit to 

the most formidable. All the kingdoms in these regions were o: uy stub 
to the Heung-noo; and now the fame of Che-che’s talorous decds | far 
and wide, He has already invaded Woo-sun and Ta-wan, intending te subject 
Uhese nations, Should he gain his point, all the kingdoms under our protectorate 
will be in a precarious position for many years. He is a man of great prowess, 
who delights in war, and pepramiing on his repeated victories, he has become the 
scourge of tha weet. Our plan now is to assemble the military colonists, and 
uniting with the troops of Woo-sun, advance direct to his city, when he will 
neither have the means of escape, nor be sble to defend himself. Thus in one 
day we shall achieve a renown that will last for n thousand years.” Kan Yen- 
show wished to memorialise the throne on the subject; but Ch'in Tang, who 
a that would be fatal to his scheme, demurred. And so the matter was held 
in abeyance for o time. It happened, however, that Ean fell sick, and the 
supreme control of the military devolved on Ch'in, who made great levy 
of troops among the neighbouring kingdoms, and assembled the Chinese 
Hulitary colonists to co-operate with them. On the reco of Kan, he waa 
alarmed, and would have put a stop to the movement, but Ch'in, irritated at bis 
timidity, laying his hand on his sword, exclaimed—*The army is already col- 
lected. Boy! would you throw any obsincle in the way?” ultimately 
asented. “More than forty thousand troops were assembled, and Ch'in 
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of the death of Che-che proved very welcome to Hoo-han-seay, 
At the same time his joy was not unalloyed bya tincture of fear. 
In a despatch to the Emperor, he observed: “I have ever 
cherished the desire to announce a visit to your Sacred Majesty; 
but truly, while Che-che was in the west, 1 was apprehensive 
that he might unite with Woo-sun in an attack upon your 
servant. Thus I have always been withheld from peying 
court; but now that Che-che has received the due rewarc 
of his deeds, it is my humble desire to be present at an 
fudience.”’ : 
In the beginning of the year 33, the Shen-yu made his 
promised visit to the metropolis of China, and again had the 
opportunity of prostrating himself before the Emperor. The 
same gifts were bestowed wpon him as on the first occasion, with 
additional favours of clothes, embroidery, silk stuffs, and raw 
silk, all double the amount of the additional gifts in 49. The 
Shen-yu then expressed his desire for an alliance with China by 
arriage. Yuen-te assented, and conferred on him Wang 
Tseang, a lady from his harem, from a family of position, with 
the epithet of Chaou-keun.* The Shen-yu was delighted 
with his acquisition, and advancing in confidence, addressed a 


memorialised the throne on the subject. The same day the body t _ toadrance, 
and when within thirty fe of Che-che's city, the oe waa pitched. Che-che 
sent o méssenger to inquire what the Chinese troops had come for, to which the 
Commander replied: “Your highness addressed a memorial to the throne, 
saying that you were driven to extremities, and that you wished to be present at 
an audience, The emperor, compassionsting your highness in having to leave 
your own country and take refuge in Sogdiana, has sent the Protector General 
with an army to meet you and guard you from surprises on the way. Eefore 
approaching your city, envoys have ecvernl times passed between us, under the 
rotection of the Chinese. We hare comes great distance on account of your 
ghness; but you have not yet sent prince of name, or a high dignitary to 
confer with our general, Why has your highness all at once fhoushk out schomes, 
and neglected the rites of hospitality? Our troops hare come a long way; our 
reariapsalcie yu amg our supply of food has failed ; and it is doubt- 
ful if we shall have the means of returning. We wish your highness to consult 
with the Great Minister." Next day they advanced upon the city, surrounded 
ape fire to it on all sides. When the Hames burst forth simulisneously, th 
olonists, shouting with joy, shook the very ground with the clamour of mi 
drums. The Fopllanians evened themselves of their local know in attacking 
the nseailable points, while the Chinese forces advanced in every direction under 
pore ae riage The Shen-yu = rpg Paice and decapitated. 
signets of two Chinese envoys were found in his habitation, besides othe 
saliee th Kak Keih aad hie party aa ores 
_ * The novelista and dramatists of China hare drawn lar ly on their 


imagination in investing the adventures of this lady with a romantic interest, the 
details of which are unknown to history. There ‘s probably no heroine roe 
keun. As thestory runs, while crossing the Amoor river, on her way to her 
Tartar home, she terminate her existence by plunging into the seething waters, 
The sober annals of the period,on the contrary, tell us that she lived (it may be 
happily) with her chieftain lord till his death, and bore him a son. After that 
she wns espousedto the son of the deceased husband, and bore him two daughters, 
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letter to the Emperor, aby ing that the stockades on the 
border of the Rene from Shang-kuh westward as far as Tun- 
hwang, should all be placed under the protection of himself and 
his successors in perpetuity, and that the employment of the 
native troops and guards should be suspended ; thus relievi 
the Emperor and his people from all anxiety, The pr seal 
was handed over to the proper board for consideration, and was 
almost unanimously approved. The Gentleman-usher How, 
alone, handed in a memorandum dissenting from the project, 
The Emperor requesting a detailed statement of his views, he 
ret hea following memorial, with ten objections, before the 
throne ;— 

I. The ferocities and cruelty of the Heung-noo have been 
notorious from the time of the Chow and the Tsin, which were 
harassed by their marauding border incursions; and at the 
accession of the Han their depredations became still more 
audacious. Your servant understands that outside the northern 
border stockades, as far as Leaou-tung, for more than a thousand 
fe from east to west, runs the Yin mountain range, covered with 
dense forests and prolific vegetation, where birds and beasts are 
profusely abundant. This was the cover under which Maou-tun 

hen-yu at first took shelter, to manufacture his bows and arrows, 
and from which he issued to make his raids. Im the reign of 
the Emperor Woo, troops were raised to chastise the barbarians, 
who expelled them and took possession of that country. The 
Heung-noo were then driven north into the desert. Stockades 
were erected to! mark the boundary, the roads were skirted with 
look-out towers, extra-mural cities were built, and military 
colonies were established for protection. After this there were 
intervals of peace on the border. The desert country on the 
north is level, covered with coarse sand, and very little wood or 
vegetation, so that when the Heung-noo came marauding, there 
was scarcely anything to conceal them. From the stockades 
southward the roads lie deep among the hills and valleys, and 
the passage is beset with uncommon difficuties. Men of age and 


one of whom was also demanded by Wang Mang to wait upon the Empress 
Downger. The tragedy is familiar to oe readers, through Davis's trana- 
lation, entitled “The Sorrows of Han.” e topographical Enowledge of the 
tragedian must have been rere imperfect, to make the procession crosa the Black 
Dragon or Amoor river, aa the boundary between the Chinese and Heung-noo 
territories, in order to reach the Heung-noo capital. For the Heung-noo terri- — 
tory never reached north of the Amoor, and at the time in question the court 
was somewhere near the sources of theSelengs. Therv,is, however, an affluent of 
the Yellow river, called the Hik-shewy or “ Black wafer," two or three = 
journey beyond the Great Wall, on the north of Shan-bee. This was probably 
the boundary between the two nations at the time, and may hare given rise in 
way tothe error. Besides this and other discrepancies in the Chinese text, 
nds several of his own in the translation. 
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liberality of your projects for the benefit of the people. I am 
wrapt 2 pimisios "of your far-sighted plan. But through 
every part of China there are barriers, bridges, fortresses, and 
stockades; so that they are not intended merely for protection 
against extra-mural contingencies, but are also to guard the 
kingdom against traitorous intrigues, and with a view to the 
extinction of brigandage. Thus the laws are made plain, and 
there is an appeal to the minds of the people.” “Tell the 
Shen-yu respectfully,” said the monarch, “that I have not the 
least doubt of the rectitude of his intentions; and lest he 
should think it strange that his proposal is not accepted, I have 
sent the Great Master of the Horse, the Chariot Cavalry General 
Kea, to communicate with him on the matter.” 

The reply was taken in good part by the Shen-yu, who 
thanked the Emperor, saying: “My dulness prevented me 
fully comprehending the bearings of this great policy. It was 
very liberal of the Eeaperor graciously to send your excellency 
to instruct me.” 

It was the Left E-ts’ew-tsze who first — roposed to the 
Shen-yu the project of repairing to the boundary of China, in 
order to secure a state of peace. After that some one mis- 
represented the E-ts’ew-tsze, who had himself counteracted his 
merit, by his constant vacillation, till Hoo-han-seay ote to 
suspect him. The Left E-ts’ew-teze, fearing he might be put 
to death, repaired to China with his dependants, more than a 
thousand in all, and tendered his allegiance. He was then 
created Marquis of Kwan-nuy, with a revenue of three hundred 
- houses, and instructions to wear his prince's seal and ribbon at 
his waist. 

The same year Hoo-han-seay happened to be agai | paying 
court, together with the E-ts’ew-tsze, when the § en-yu Saae 
occasion to thank the latter, saying : “Your highness drew out 
a most admirable project for me. tt is to your force of character 
that the Heung-noo are indebted for their present peaceful 
condition. How can I forget your virtues! riroagh failing 
to apprehend your highness’s meaning, I have been the culpable 
cause of your departure. But we will no longer dwell on the 
past; Iam now about to request the Emperor that you may 
return to our court.” The E-ts’ew-tsze replied: “ Your high- 
ness, who relies on the decree of heaven, has submitted to 
China and obtained rest and peace. If the Shen-yu, who 
possess Supernatural intelligence, is protected by the Em- 
peror, how could I be so double-minded as, having already sub- 
mitted to China, to return again to the Heung-noo? Let me 
rather remain as your highness’s resident commissioner at the 
court of China, for I dare not obey your commands.” The 
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Shen-yu preferred his request, however, but without success. 
He then returned with Wang Chaou-keun, who was designated 
the Ning-hoo consort. She bare him a son, named E-too-che- 
ya-sze, who was made Right Jih-ch’uh Prince. 

Hoo-han-seay died n.c. 31, being in the twenty-eighth year 
of his reign. His two favourite wives were both daughters of 
the Hoo-yen prince, the elder brother of the Left E-ts'ew-tsze. 
The elder sister, designated the Chuen-keu Consort, had two 
sons; the first-born named Tsu-mo-keu, and the second Nang- 
che-ya-sze. The younger sister, styled the Great Consort, had 
four sons; the first, Teaou-t’aou-mo-kaou, and the second Tsu- 
me-seu, both older than Tsu-mo-keu ; the juniors, Heen and Lo, 
were both younger than Nang-che-ya-sze. There were more 
than ten sons by the other Consorts. The Chuen-keu Consort 
made much of Tsu-mo-keu, of whom she was very fond. When 
Hoo-han-seay was on his death-bed he wished to appoint Tsu- 
mo-keu his successor; but his mother objected, saying: “For 
more than ten years the Heung-noo have been in a state of 
turbulence, anid within a hair of being exterminated. Thanks 
to the power of China, peace has been again restored; but now 
they are scarcely settled, and while still smarting from their 
wounds, are again quarrelling and fighting. My son is but 
young, and the people not being yet attached to him, I fear it 
would be again bringing the nation intodanger. The Great 
Consort and I are both daughters of the same parents ; and it 
were far better to appoint his senior Teaou-t’aou-mo-kaou.” 

To this appeal the Great Consort rejoined :—‘ It is true that 
Tsu-mo-keu is young; but then the government of the nation 
is in the hands of the great ministers. To set aside the noble 
in order to make way for the mean would be a fruitful source of 
turbulence in the future.” The Shen-yu ultimately adopted 
the counsel of the Chuen-keu Consort, appointing Teaou-t’aou- 
mo-kaou to the succession, with the stipulation that bis YOURE 
brother should in turn succeed him. n the death of Hoo-han- 
seay, Teaou-t’aou-mo-kaou was installed under the style of Fow- 
choo-Iuy Joe-te Shen-yu. Immediately on the assumption of 
power, he sent his son the Right Che-loo-urh Prince He-heae- 
too-noo-how as resident to the court of China. He appointed 
Tsu-me-seu as Left Prince, Tsu-mo-keu as Left Luh- 
le Prince, and Nang-che-ya-sze as ee ‘age Prince. He 
then took to wife the widowed consort Wang Chaou-keun, by 
whom he had two daughters, Seu-po Keu-seun-yun and Tang- 
yu Keu-seun-yun. ise 

Towards the end of s.c. 28, the Shen-yu sent the Right 
Kaou-lin Prince E-seay-mo-yin and others with offerings, to be 
present at the first month’s audience of the following year. 
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the oe of — me on eee Srna Te envoy was 
escorted back to his temporary lodging, when he expressed 
his wish to become a Chinese subject, and intimated that were 
his proposal not accepted, nothing remained for him but to 
commit suicide, as he could never venture to return. When 
this desire was made known to the Emperor, he referred the 
matter for deliberation to the Dukes and High Ministers. Some 
of the council said his submission ought to be accepted, the 
same as on former occasions; but the Banqueting-house Great- 
statesman, Kuh Yung and Councillor Too Kin expressed their 
views thus:—“ At the beginning of our dynasty, when the 
Heung-noo were committing frequent raids on the border, 
wealth and dignities were held out as an inducement to them 
to submit. Now, however, Shen-yu has stooped to declare him- 
self a subject, and is ranked as a northern border dependant. 
Having sent an-envoy to court with offerings, we must beware 
of double-dealing with him. We must adopt a different course 
from formerly. Having already ine ae the Shen-yu's tribu- 
tary offerings, should we also receive his subjects*who abscond, 
this would be coveting the service of one man at the expense 
of the national honour; cherishing a guilty subject, to the 
loss of a well-disposed prince. Now, the Shen-yu is just 
beginning his reign, and having shown a desire to confide 
himself to China, should we, without knowing the merits of the 
case, accept the crafty submission of E-seay-mo-yin, to the 
detriment of the public good, we may alienate the Shen-yu, 
and demoralise the authorities at the border. It may be that 
he is merely adopting a deceptive stratagem, in order to Frelt- 
rate a quarrel, and by assenting, we may fall intohis plot. B 
countenancing the crooked, we reprobate the straightforward. 
This is really the source of peace or turbulence on our borders, 
and the principal cause to which we must attribute the activity 
or suspension of military operations. The subject requires 
reful consideration, It is undoubtedly best to decline his 
submission, and thus manifest an integrit ; unsullied as the 
luminaries of heaven. To repress deceitfu stratagems, is to 
cheowrage it spirit of loval attachment.”” This memorial was 
eres by the Emperor. The Inner Gentleman-ushor, General 
ang Shun, went to inquire the particulars about the envoy’s 
submission ; but E-seay-moy-in replied that his former pertidious 
statement was made under the influence of a delirious sickness, 
He was then sent back, and returned to the same official status 
sal ee but ye decal meet the Chinese envoys. oe 
Next year, the Shen-yu forwarded a letter expressi 
Meee ee’ to coat yu arded a letter expressing his 
In accordance with his intimation, the chief presented him- 
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self at the New-year audience in 25; on which oceasion he was 
presented with twenty thousand pieces of embroidered, figured, 
and variegated silk, and twenty thousand pounds of raw silk, 
with other objects the same as in 33. 

After a reign of ten years, Fow-choo-lny Shen-yu died in 
nc. 20, and was succeeded by his younger brother Tsu-me-seu as 
Sow-heae Jo-te Shen-yu. The first act of the new chief was to 
send his son the Left Chuh-too-han Prince Heu-lew-sze-how to 
reside at the Chinese court. We made Tsu-mo-keu i 
Prince, the dignity from which he himself had been promoted 

Sow-heae had been Shen-yufor eight years bafire he attended 
an audience, and it was not till the year 12 that he entered 
China the first time for that puropse. 

Next year he again set out on a similar expedition, but before 
reaching the stockades he fell sick and died. Tsu-mo-keu suc- 
ceeded as Keu-ya Jo-te Shen-yu, and sent his son the Yu-too- 
keu-tan Prince Woo-e-tang to reside at the court of China, 
sa his brother Nang-che-ya-sze was appointed Left Sage 
P Tulice. 

Keu-ya Shen-yu died in n.c. 8, being the fourth year of his 
reign, and was succeeded by Nang-che-ya-sze as Woo-choo-lew 
Jo-te Shen-yu. On assuming power he made Lo the son of the 
first Consort Left Sage Prince, and appointed Yu, the son of the 
fifth Consort, as Right Sage Prince. At the same time he sent 
his son, the Right ae 00-1100 Prince Woo-te-ya-sze to reside at the 
court of China. The Chinese sent the Inner Gentleman-usher 
General Hea-how Fan and the Deputy Master Controller Han 
Yung as a deputation to the Heung-noo. About this time a 
representation had been made to the Eoseroe's uncle, the Grand 
Master of the Horse and Light-horse General Wang Kan, who 
wis fatings President of a Supreme board, to the following 
effect :— The Heung-noo are in possession of some territory 
irregularly dutting out into the Chinese empire, which properly 
belongs to the region of Chang-yih. That land possesses 
kind of wood peculiarly suited for the manufact 
shafts, and also the falcon, the feathers of which are required 
for the same weapons. Were we in possession of this land our 
own borders would then furnish us with these materials in 
abundance. If you can secure this addition to the imperial 
dominions, the renown of your merit will extend through all 
generations.” When Wang Kan took occasion to speak to the 
Emperor regarding the advantages of this land, the monarch 

| aking a direct request to the Shen-yu forit. But 
Wang Kan, considering that, in case of refusal, the Emperor's 
orders would be dishonoured and his dignity compromised, 
merely intimated the Emperor’s wishes to Hea-how Fan, leaving 
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it to his own tact to prefer the request. When the commission 
reached the Heung-noo, Hea-how Fan stated the matter in 
detail to the Shen-yu thus :—*I ogee — Heung-noo 
possessions jut out irregularly into the Chinese dommuons in 8 
place which should properly balaie to the region of Chang-yih. 
Three Commandants reside at the stockades there, with a com- 
plement of several hundred soldiers, cold and miserable, keeping - 
a long and wearisome look-out. It would be well for your 
highness to address a despatch to the Emperor, making an offer- 
ing of this land; that so, by having it cut off in a straight line 
with the boundary, two Commandants and several hundred 
men may be economised—as an acknowledgment of the Em- 
peror’s bountiful favours—which will certainly call forth a rich 
reward.” The Shen-yu inquired :—* Is this a moons from 
the Emperor, or does the request come from your Excellency!” 
Hea-how Fan replied :—“ The Emperor has indicated his desire ; 
but I have taken upon myself to suggest the way in which it 
may be n d."’" The Shen-yu rejoined :— The Emperors 
Seuen-te and Yuen-te, compassionating my father ppeReE 
granted to the Hung-noo all the land north of the Great Wall. 
he land in question is the territory of the Wan-gow-too Prince, 
and I do not know the reason of its configuration. I beg you 
to allow me to send an envoy to make inquiry.” Hea-how fan 
returned to China, and was afterwards again sent to the Heun 
noo. On his arrival, he again opened up the question of the ba. 
The Shen-yu replied :—* It is not customary in China to ask 
for what has been handed down from one’s ancestors for five 
generations. But I have ascertained the reason of your uncom- 
mon request. Having inquired of the Wan-gow-too Prince, I 
find that the timber used by the Heung-noo princes on the 
western border, for building their state tents and carriages all 
comes from these hills. This being our ancestral land, we must 
not part with it.” On Hea-how Fan’s return to China, he was 
made Governor of Tae-yuen. The Shen-yu sent an envoy with 
a despatch to the Emperor, giving a report of his negotiation 
with Hea-how Fan in reference to the land. An imperial reply 
was sent to the Shen-yu, saying :—‘ Hea-how Fan’s crime is 
deserving of death, for having on his own responsibility made 
use of my authority in requesting the land from your highness. 
This is the second time that he has escaped through a general 
amnesty. I have now removed him to be Governor of Tse-nan, 
and he will not again be allowed to negotiate with the Heung- 
noo. 

Next year the Shen-yu's resident son died, and the body was 
carried back to be bured. He then sent another son to court, 
the Left Yu-too-keu-tan Prince Ke-lew-kwan, 
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In the year n.c. 5, one of the secondary sons of the Woo-sun 
family, Pe-yuen-ch’e Heih-how, with his dependants, made an 
incursion on the Heung-noo western border, on a plundering 
raid, carried away their oxen and animals, and committed a 
great slaughter sar the people. On hearing of this, the 

en-yu sent his Left Great Tang-hoo Woo-e-ling to make an 
attack on Woo-sun with five thousand cavalry, on which ocea- 
sion they killed several hundred people, took more than a 
ef captives, and drove off their oxen and animals. Pe- 
yuen-ch’e, being alarmed, sent his son Ts’eu-t’ae, as a hostage 
to the Heung-noo. The Shen-yu received him, and sent a 
statement of the affair to the Emperor. Consequent on this, the 
Inner Gentleman-usher (reneral Ting Yay-lin and the Deputy 
Master Controller Kung Shing-yin were sent on 4 mission to 
reprove the Shen-yu and cause him to send back the hostage 
son of Pe-yuen-ch'e. The Shen-yu readily complied with their 
injunctions, and returned the hostage to his home. 

A letter arrived from the Shen-yu in s.c. 3, expressing his wish 
to be present at the audience the following year. The Emperor 
Gae-te was at. that time lying sick, asia it was said, ‘*The 
Heung-noo are coming from the head waters with their de- 
structive influence. Formerly, when the Shen-yu came to 
court, in the years 49 and 33, both occasions were imme- 
diately followed. by national calamities." The Emperor be- 
came apprehensive, and laid the matter before the Dukes 
and high ministers. They also thought it a useless expendi- 
ture of the national resources, and recommended a refusal 
of the request. The Shen-yu’s envoy having received the 
reply and performed the valedictory rites, had not yet taken 
his departure, when the Usher of the Yellow Gate, Yang 
Heung,t laid the following remonstrance before the throne :— 
* Your servant understands that, according to the classics, the 
perfection of government consists in preventing insurrectionary 
troubles, and the highest point of military art is to avoid the 
occasion of war. These are two subtle points, but they form 
the roots of great events, and may not be disregarded. Now 
the Shen-yu has sent a despatch requesting to be admitted to 
an audience, and your Majesty has dismissed his envoy with a 
refusal. It is the humble opinion of your servant that this is 
the commencement of a quarrel between the Chinese and 
Heung-noo. The barbarians of the northern lands could never 


* The national calamity referred to was the death of the Emperor. In 49 
Seuen-te died, and 33 was the Inst year of Yuen-te's life. Remembering these 
events, the proposed visit of the Shen-yu, while the Emperor wns laid aside by 
sickness, dic not fail to arrest the attention of the observers of omens. 

fT See “ Notes on Chinese Literature,” pp. 66, 67, 60, 
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be brent into subjection ape Five Emperors of antiquity ; 
nor could the Three ancient Kings bring them under the control 
of government, obviously because they were unwilling to induce 
a quarrel. But without wandering into the realms of remote 

es, your servant begs, in confirmation, to refer to events since 
the era of the Tsin. Under the strong rule of the Emperor 
Che of that dynasty, the valiant Mung Teen, at the head of 
more than four hundred thousand warriors clad in mail, did not 
venture to look into Se-ho, but built the Great Wall to serve 
a boundary. At the commencement of the Han, the Emperor 
Kaou-tsoo, with his three hundred thousand valiant spirits, 
were all surrounded in Ping-ching, and for seven days the 
troops were without food. Then there were an abundance of 
counsellors with strange and ingenious schemes, and ministers 
with unimpeachable expedients; but the means by which the 
captives were eventually released has never been published to 
the world. After that, the Empress Kaou-how was roused to 
anger by the Heung-noo, when a council of ministers was held 
in the palace, and Fan K’wae requested the command of a 
hundred thousand troops to scour the country of the Heung- 
noo. But Ke P’oo denounced Fan as deserving death; a 
faithful reproof of a false adviser. The great ministers then 
induced her to send a letter, after which the Heung-noo compli- 
cation was relaxed, and the troubles of the empire were smoothed 
down. Again, in the time of the Emperor Wan-te, the Heung- 
noo made a violent aggression on the northern border, where 
they remained till the imperial cavalry reached Kan-tseuen in 
Yung, There was a great consternation in the metropolis, and 
three generals were put in commission to plant military colonies 
at Se-lew, Keih-mun, and Pa-shang, to guard against these 
dangers, but after a few months they were again ms decd, 
On the accession of Woo-te, the Ma-yeh plot was concocted, to 
mislead the Heung-noo, and Han Gan-kwo was put in charge 
of three hundred thousand troops to perambulate the country 
and draw them into the trap. Gut the Heung-noo, becoming 
aware of the stratagem, decamped, thus rendering nugatory the 
great expenditure of treasure, and wear and tear of the troops, 
The ever got sight of one of the enemy, much less the face 
of the Shen-yu. After that the profoundest consideration was 
given to the icy Senne for the permanence of the empire, 
und schemes for t glory of the Imperial name. A grand ee 
was made of several hundreds of thousands of troops, who were 
kept under training by Wei Tsing and Ho Keu-ping more than 
ten years from first to last. Crossing the West river, they cut 
off the Great Encampment of the Heung-noo, routed the Teen- 
yen station, invaded the royal palace, and reduced the country 
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to the greatest extremities. The fugitives were chased to the 
extreme north ; our General made an offering at Lang-keu-seu 
mountain, presented a sacrifice at the Koo-yen precipice, and 
went as far as the Han lake. Among the cae were more 
than a hundred famous princes and nobles. From that 
the Heung-noo became alarmed, and were more urgent for a 
treaty of peace; still they were not prepared to profess their 
subjection. What untold wealth has ia gladly spent in past 
ages! How have innocent men been condemned to hard service, 
while the thoughts of the country have been extending north 
to the land of Lang-wang, cuieitaring that without the pre- 
liminary fatigue there can be no protracted rest—without a 
short time of peniaatiae no lasting peace is to be secured! 
Thus the burden of a million of troops is endured without 
regret, in order to avert the mouth of the hungry tiger, ora 
treasury of wealth is employed to fill up a gap in the Loo-k’eu 
mountain. About the year p.c. 73 there were some audacious 
Heung-noo, who determined to plunder Woo-sun and seize the 
Chinese princess. .An army of a hundred and fifty thousand 
cavalry was raised, under the command of five generals, for a 
hunting expedition in the south, while the Marquis of Chang-lo 
took ly housand Woo-sun cavalry to overcome them on the 
west, till they received hostages, and then returned. The 
selgures on the occasion were few; it merely excited their 
martial prowess, and showed the energy of the Chinese troops 
irresistible as the wind or lightning. Aithongh they returned 
empty-handed as they went, yet they killed two generals; thus 
the northern barbarians were Sanit the lesson, that if they 
would not submit to China, they would not be allowed peace- 
fully to repose on a nee pillow. Towards the year B.c. 60 
there was an eminent display of reformation on a grand seale, 
and the imperial favours were beget liffused. But the 
Heung-noo were harassed by internal turbulence, there being 
five contending claimants for the supremacy. The Jih-ch’u 

Prince Hoo-han-seay came to China, and placed himself under 
its civilising influences, declaring himself a subject, and sub- 
mitting to its authority. Then it became a question of bridling 
and restraining, as occasion might demand. After this, when 
he wished to attend an audience he was not repelled; when he 
did not wish, he was not forced. WhysoP Because foreigners, 
being of an irate and intractable disposition, and large and 
robust figure, they are confident in their strength, and ae on 
their courage. ih is difficult to lead them into the path of 
virtue, but it is easy to stit them up to any evil. Their 
stubbornness is difficult to bend; their peace is not easily 
secured. Hence, before they had given in their submission, 
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our troops were worn out by distant campaigns; the ire 
Was dosolated, its wealth gas exh ie were iced 
on the ground, and the soil was saturated with blood. Such is 
the distress incident to contest with the strong and the expul- 
sion of enemies. 

“ After they are brought into subjection, they have to be 
soothed and appeased by intercourse and gifts; such are the 
necessities imposec by ae and forbearance. Formerly we 
put to death the chief of the Ta-wan metropolis; we trod down 
the ramparts of the Woo-hwan ; we examined the wall of Koo- 
tsang; we laid waste the arena of T’ang-tseay; we carried off 
the ers of Corea ; and tore down the flags of the two king- 
doms of Yue. The nearest of these expeditions was not over 
ten months’ service, and the most distant occupied little short 
of the labours of two years. Verily we have ploughed over 
their palace halls, and swept away the habitations of the people, 
and the territories now form regions and districts of the empire. 
Blown away like the clouds, and rolled up like a mat, these 
xcoples have caused no subsequent troubles. But with the 
Barbaviain of the north it is otherwise; they are in truth the 
formidable enemies of China. Their history from remote gene- 
rations is held up for our instruction; having been treated with 
much consideration in past ages, they can by no means be 
made light of in the present. Now the Shen-yu, reverting to 
right feeling, and cherishing an unfeignedly sincere heart, 
wishes to leave his palace, and take his place at the audience 
before the august presence; this is a custom that has been 
handed down from early ages, and is favourably regarded by 
the spiritual intelligences, Although it may be costly to the 
State, it is a thing that must not be dispensed with. Why 
should he be repulsed as one bringing an evil influence ? thus, 
on account of an uncertain impending event, nullifying the 
favours of the past, and opening up the way to a quarrel in the 
future, To quarrel with those who have good intentions is to 

r hearttelt hatred ; repudiating their former eX pressions, 
hey will look to our declarations im the past, and imbibing a 
bitter hatred against China, will sever every connecting bond, 
and never more to the end will they respect the imperial 
presence. It will be impossible to overawe them: it will be 
useless to address them. hat means then will be available to 
avert great disasters? The enlightened man sees a matter 
before 1t takes form; the intelligent man understands an affair 
before it is spoken about. If sincerity rules previous to the 
occurrence of an event, there will be no occasion to revert to 
the tactics of ae Teen and Fan K’wae; nor to enact afresh 
the precautions of Keih-mun and Sze-lew. What occasion 
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would there be for the ruse of Ma-yeh? where would be the 
use of such meritorious service as that of Wei Tsing and 
Ho Keu-ping? and where would be scope for the valorous 
deeds of the five generals? But, on the other hand, when a 
quarrel has once broken out, though the wisest of counsellors 
rack their brains in the interior, and able diplomatists crowd 
our streets, we shall not be able to restore the previous state of 
equilibrium. Formerly, in planning the government of the 
western regions, when a protector-general of cities and villages 
was Rotel: in the Keu-sze country, with thirty-six kingdoms 
under his rule, at an annual expense to the empire of some 
ayrieds of taels, who could have calculated that Sogdiana and 

‘oo-sun would have crossed the white dragon mound, and 
made a plundering incursion on the western border? Now, in 
governing the Heung-noo, if the laborious efforts of a hundred 
years are to be lost in one day—if one is to be secured at the 
i pee of ten—it is your servant’s humble opinion that this 

ull not tend to the peace of the country. May your Majesty 
reflect a little on this subject, that so calamities may be averted 
from the people on the borders, ere the turbulence has broken 
out, or war has been declared!” When this memorial was pre- 
sented the Emperor was aroused to a consciousness of his 
position. He ordered the Heung-noo envoy to be recalled, and 





addressed a letter to the Shen-yu, assenting to his proposal. 
To Yan 


- Heung he gave oy pieces of silk and ten pounds 
weight of gold. Before the Shen-yn set out, he fell sick, and 
sent another envoy, expressing a desire that his audience might 
be deferred till next year. On former occasions, when the 
Shen-yu came to court, he was accompanied by princes of 
renown and subordinates, with attendants to the number of 
more than two hundred in all, The Shen-yu now forwarded a 
sears saying that in reliance on the sacred intelligence of 
the Emperor, whose people were numerous and strong, he wished 
to bring five hundred men to court with him, that they might 
witness the glory of the Son of Heaven. The request was 
In the year n.c. 1, the Shen-yn came to attend the audience; 
but the fim or, findmg the malign influences of the year 
stationed in the duodenary cycle resting on his court, removed to 
the Grape-vine Palace in the forest garden, and gave orders 
that the Shen-yu was to be treated with more than ordinary 
consideration. ‘The Shen-yu acknowledged the honour, and 
received an additional gift of three hundred and seventy coats, 
thirty thousand pieces of embroidered, figured, and variegated 
silks, thirty thousand pounds of raw silk, with other 1G 
the same as in 25, At the conclusion of the rites, the Inner 
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Gentleman-usher, General Han Hwang, was deputed to escort 
the Shen-yu back. Beyond the stockades, they crossed the 
oa teen-lo0 river, to the north of the Hen-tun settlement. 
With along return journey before them, Han H "s party 
found they were running short of provisions, and were indebted 
to the Shen-yu for supplying their wants. Fifty days having 
elapsed beyond the time that they ought to have returned, the 
Emperor sent Ke-lew-kwan to the Shen-yu with reference to 
them, On the arrival of the Ke-lew-kwan at his native land, 
his uterine brother, the Right Great Tseay-fang, was sent to 
the Chinese court with his wife instead. | 
On the return of the latter to the Heung-noo, the Shen-yu 
sent the Tseay-fang’s uterine elder brother, the Left Jih-ch’uh 
Prince Too, with his wife, to reside at the court of China, At 
that time, the Emperor Ping-te being very young, the regency 
was retained by the Empress Dowager, while the government 
was in the hands of Wang Mang, the Marquis of Sin-too. 
Wang Mang, who was desirous to gratify the Empress, by 
adopting a more dignified policy than heretofore, and by the 
rumours in circulation, induced the Shen-yu to send Wang 
Chaou-keun’s daughter, Seu-po Keu-seun-yun, in a.p. 5, to 
wait on the Empress Dowager, thus affording an opportunity 
for bestowing on her most munificent phe Just then the king 
of the Ulterior OQuigours, Keu-koo, and the Kenu-hoo-lae * king, 
Tang-tow, becoming exasperated against the Protector Gencral 
and the Master Controller, decamped with their wives, families, 
and subjects, and rendered their submission to the Heun -n100, 
the details of which are given in the “ Memoirs of the Western 
Regions.” The Shen-yu received and located them on the 
Left Lub-le's territory. He then sent an envoy to China with 
a written statement of the matter, saying, “ Your servant has 
respectfully received them.” By an imperial order, the Inner 
Gentlemen-ushers, Generals Han Lung and Wang Chang, the 
Deputy Master Controller, Chin Fow, the Imperial Attendant 
Reporter Pth Ch’ang, and the Chang-shwuy Master Controller 
Wang Heth, were sent on a mission to the Heung-noo, ey 
told the Shen-yu that he ought not to have received the su jects 
of China from the western regions, and now it was incumbent 
on him to send them back. The Shen-yu replied: “The Em- 
péerors Suen-te and Yuen-te, in their compassion, agreed to a 
treaty, that from the Great Wall southward should be the 
operial domain, while all north of the Great Wall *should 
it to the Shen-yu. Should there be any trespass OTL the 
® This is the designation of the Cho ‘bed b se Give 
aig eat oie Om Keng ciel ty Pain wo 


mountains.” —Doolittle’s “ Vocabu and Handbook,” vol. ii. p. 207. 
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stockades, a statement of the matter was to be immediately for- 
warded, and if any deserters offered their submission, they 
were not to be received. Your servant is aware that his father, 
Hoo-han-seay, was the recipient of boundless favours, and when 
on his death-bed, he gave orders that if any Chinese came to 
i their submission, they were to be refused, and imme- 
diately sent back to the stockades, in acknowledgment of the 
Emperor's great favours, [ut these are from outside nations, 
and we may receive them.” The envoys dy beta “The 
Heung-noo have recently been contending together with their 
own flesh and blood, till the nation had become almost extinct. 
Thanks to the great favours of China, the scattered remnants 
have become again united, women and children now live in 
tranquillity, and the family line is continued through successive 
generations, which abounding favour you ought to be ready to 
acknowledge.” The Shen-yu, prostrating himself, confe his 
error, and handed over the two chiefs as prisoners to the envoys. 
The Inner Gentleman-usher, General Wang Ming, was sent 
from China to receive them back at the boundary of the 
Go-too-noo country. The Shen-yu sent an envoy to escort them 
back to their own country, and be ed that their offence might 
be pardoned. The envoy forward the request to court, but 
Wang Mang would not consent. He then assembled the various 
kings of the western regions, and beheaded the captives in their 
presence, a5 a warning. 

After this a reseript of four- prohibitory articles was issued, 
to the effect that Chinese absconding to the Heung-noo, Woo- 
sun subjects absconding to the Heung-noo, subjects of any of 
the kingdoms in the western regions, bearing the Chinese seal 
of investiture, tendering their submission to the Heung-noo, 
or Woo-hwan subjects tendering their submission to the 
Heung-noo, should none of them be received. The Inner 
Gentlemen-ushers, Generals Wang Seun and Wang Chang, 
and the Deputy Master Controllers, Chin Fow and Wang Tsin, 
were sent to negotiate these four articles with the Shen-yu, to 
whom they were presented in an ornamental case, for his future 
guidance. The Shen-yu accordingly returned to them the case, 
with the old treaty which had been ratified by Seuen-te. About 
the same time Wang Mang memorialised the throne, recom- 
mending that dissyllabic names should not be allowed in China; 
and, in furtherance of this design, sent an envoy to the Shen-yu, 
intimating the propriety of his forwarding a despatch to signify 
his submission to the civilising influence of China, in using a 
monosyllabic name, a declaration which would certainly be 
rewarded by the most liberal gifts. The Shen-yu complied 
with the suggestion, and stated, in a document to the throne: 

‘OL, V. F 
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“Having had the happiness to become a border dependant, 
your servant has unfeigned delight in complying with the sacred 
regulations of your peaceful administration. Your servant's 
mame was originally eng che ye ee; which I have now 
respectfully changed to Che.” Wang Mang was greatly pleased 
with this result, and told the Empress Dowager to send an 
envoy with a reply despatch, and very liberal grits. | 

After the ratification of the four articles y Wang Mang, 
the Chinese Commissioner for the protection of the Woo-hwan 
informed these people that they were no longer to pay tribute 
of peltry and cloth to the Heung-noo. When the Heung-noo, as 
usual, sent an envoy tocollect the Woo-hwan tribute, such ee: 
noo men and women as were desirous of trading all followed the 
deputation. But the Woo-hwan kept them at a distance, 
saying, “ We have received the articles of the imperial decree, 
by which we are not to pay tribute to the Heung-noo.” The 
envoy was enraged, took the Woo-hwan chief, bound him, and 
suspended him head downwards. The brothers of the chief 
now gave vent to their fury, attacked the envoy, and put him 
and al his subordinates to death, while they seized the women, 
horses, and cattle. When the Shen-yu heard of this affair, he 
sent a deputation to the Woo-hwan, accompanied by the pip 
of the Left Sage Prince, to demand those who had put the 
envoy to death. When the Woo-hwan were attacked, they fled 
in al directions—some to the hills, and some to the protectin 
stockades in the east. The Heung-noo made a great slaughter 
among the men, and drove away a thousand of the - women, the 
young and the feeble, whom they located in the left-hand land. 
they told the Woo-hwan: “You may bring horses and other 
animals, peltry and cloth, to redeem them.” More than two 
thousand of the relatives of the captive Woo-hwan went with 
treasure and animals to redeem them. The Heung-noo received 
the ransom, but retained the bearers, and did not send back the 
captives, 

n the year a.p, 9, Wang Mang, havi usurped the im- 
perial dignity under the style of the Sin, ov “New” dynasty, 
sent a deputation to the Heung-noo, consisting of the Woo-wel 
General na erempanied by the leaders Chin Fow, 


Wang Leih, in Jaou, Pth Ch'ang, and Tin Néé, with a 
large gift of gold and silks for the Shen-yu, and an edict in- 
forming him tl 


e decree of heaven had been received to super- 
sede the house of Han: hence they had come to | 
the Shen-yu’s seal. Now the old seal bore the inscription 
Heung-noo Shen-yu se, “Royal signet of the Shen-yu of the 
Heung-noo”’; but the new seal sent by Wan Mang was changed 
to Sin Heung-noo Shen-yu Chang, “Official seal under the new 
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navy of the Shen-yu of the Heung-noo.”” On the arrival of 
he General, he handed the seal and to the Shen-yu, with 
the imperial order to return the old seal The Shen-yu 
received the order with a double obeisance, and, before haying 
it translated, he desired the old seal to be taken from its 
easket. As he took it up himself to hand it over, the Left 
Koo-seth How Soo, who was standing by his side, r ked 
“You ought not to deliver it till you have seen the inscription 
on the new seal.” The Shen-yu thereupon refused to daiiver 
it, He invited the envoys to sit down m the grand tent, and 
wished first to invoke the blessings of longevity"on the new 
dynasty. The Woo-wei General then said to him, “ Now is 
the time to deliver the old seal and badge.” ‘The Shen- 
assented, and again took them up to hand eh over, when the 
interpreter Soo again remarked, “You should not deliver it 
till you have seen the inseription on the new seal.” But the 
Shen-yu replied, ‘‘ Why should there be any change in the 
inscription?’ He then opened out the old seal and badge, and 
presented them to the General. At the same time he formally 
ived the new badge, but did not open it to look at the sak 
They feasted till night, and on retiring from the entertainment, 
the right leader, Chin Jaou remarked to his colleagues, “The 
statesman Koo-seih How has already intimated suspicions 
respecting the inscription on the seal, and almost prevented 
the Shen-yu delivering it up. Now that he will have looked at 
the seal, and seen that the inscription is changed, he will cer- 
tainly want the old seal back again, and we cannot talk him 
out of it. There could be no greater disgrace put upon the 
imperial order than to lose it after once having had 1t m our 
ession. The best thing to be done is to smash the old seal, 
in order to cut off the reot of future troubles.” The others 
hesitated doubtfully, and made no reply ; but Chin Jaou, beg a 
man of Yen, was impetuous in his movements, fetched a hatchet 
and broke the seal to pieces. Next day, indeed, the Shen- 
sent the Right Kuh-too How Tang to tell the Genseal—# Oe 
the seal given to the Shen-yu Me the Han dynasty was the 
word Se, ‘ royal signet,’ and not Chiang, ‘official seal.’ Neither 
had it the name of the dynasty, ‘Han.’ The seals of princes 
of the empire and their inferiors bear the dynastic name, and 
are called Chang, ‘ official seal.’ On the present seal the word 
Se, ‘royal signet,’ is omitted, and the dynastic name Sin is 
led, precisely the same as on the seals of ministers and their 
inferiors. The Shen-yu wishes the old seal back.” The 
General, showing him the old seal, said: “The new house is 
making laws in compliance with the dictates of heaven. We 
haye broken up the old seal, as having simply been made at 
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the option of a general. Let the Shen-yu acknowledge the 
decree of heaven, and accept the laws of the new house.” 
When Tang carried back an account of his interview, the 
Shen-yu saw that he could do ettine: pe oR in the matter. 
Moreover, being mollified by the abundant gifts he had received, 
he sent his younger brother, the Right Sage Prince Yu, to 
accompany the General back to China, with a presentation of 
horses and oxen, to return thanks for favours received. He 
took occasion also to forward a despatch, asking for a renewal 
of the old seal. On the General’s return, when he reached the 
territory of the Left Le-han Prince Heen, seeing great numbers 
of the Woo-hwan people, he inquired of Heen about them. 
The latter related all the circumstances, upon which the General 
observed: “Formerly you received the four articles, by which 
it is forbidden to receive subjects from the Woo-hwan; they 
must be immediately sent back.” Heen requested per 1SS10T 
to communicate particularly with the Shen-yu on the subject 
of sending them back. The latter, in his reply to Heen, 
inquired if they were to be sent inside the stockades or out. 
side. The General, unwilling to decide on his own responsibility, 
eported the matter to the capital, and received the order in 

ply, that they were to be sent to the outside of the stockades. 
The Shen-yu, having first been partially alienated from China 
by the request of land made by Hea-how Fan, the feeling was 
aggravated by the misunderstanding regarding the Hoo-hwan 
people, who had been captured in a raid, in consequence of their 
refusal to pay tribute; and now he had become still more 
enraged on account of their altering his seal. With these 
feelings, he sent the cave Great Tseay-keu Poo-hoo-loo-taze, 
and more than ten other men of rank, with ten thousand 
cavalry, as it were to escort the Woo-hwan. These collected 
their troops outside the Suh-fang stockade, and the governor 
of Suh-fang areas the matter to court. 

Next year the King of the Ulterior Ouigours, Seu-che-le, was 
a his submission to the Heung -noo, when the Protector. 

eneral, Tan Kin, put an end to his schemes b beheading 
him. Seu-che-le’s elder brother, Hoo-lan-che, afer that col- 
lected over two thousand people, and, driving off the domestic 
animals, the whole nation absconded in abody, submitted to the 
Heung-noo, and Were received by the Shen-yu. Hoo-lan-che 
then joined the Heung-noo in a plunderin f imcursion and 
attack upon the Ouigour country, when they killed the ruler of 
the Ulterior metropolis, wounde the Protector-General’s 
Master of the Horse, and returned to the Heung-noo counts 
At the same time the Woo-ke Master Controller's officinis 
Chin Leang and Tsung Tae, the Aide-de-camp Han Heuen, the 
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Right Keuh-how Jin Teth, and others, seeing the western 
regions in a state bordering on revolt, and hearing that the 
Heung-noo were proposing to make a grand invasion, became 
seriously apprehensive for their own safety. Forming a plot 
together, they captured by force several hundreds of the mili- 
tary guard, put to death the Woo-ke Master Controller Teaou 
Hoo, and sent messengers to the Heung-noo, who communicated 
with the South Le-han Prince and the South General. The 
Heung-noo South General entered the western regions with 
two thousand cavalry, where he met Chin Leang and his con- 
federates, and, uniting their whole force, they captured more 
than two thousand of the Woo-kee Master-Controller’s guards 
and people, male and female, whom they took to the Heung-noo 
country. Han Heuen and Jin Teth remained in the vicinity of 
the South General, Chin Leang and Tsung Tae passed over to 
the Shen-yu’s palace, while the people were distributed over 
the cultivable lands along the banks of the Ling-woo river. 
The Shen-yu gave Chin Leang and Tsung Tae the title of 
Woo-hwan, field-marshal, and frequently invited them to his 
table. The Protector-General of the western regions, Tan 
Kin, forwarded a despatch to China, stating that the Heung- 
noo South General, and the Right E-ts’ew-teze, with a large 
body of followers, had made a plundering attack on the king- 
doms in the west. Wang Mang thereupon divided the Heung- 
noo into fifteen sections, to be placed under so many Shen-yus.— 

In the year a.p. 11, the Inner Gentleman-usher, General 
Lin Paou, and the Deputy Master Controller, Tae Keith, were 
sent with ten thousand cavalry, and a mass of rare and valuable 
presents, to the Yun-chung stockade, to allure the descendants 
of Hoo-han-seay Shen-yu. Wishing to place them all succes- 
sively in office, he sent an interpreter beyond the stockade to 
induce the Right Le-han Prince Heen to respond to the eall. 
Heen came with his sons, Ting and Tsoo, and they were all 
‘nstalled in office. Heen was appointed Heaou Shen-ynu, and 
received gifts of a private carriage, a military carriage, a thou- 
sand pounds weight of gold, a thousand pieces of various silks, 
and ten battle halberds. Tsoo was appointed Shun Shen-yu, 
with a gift of five hundred pounds weight of gold. Tsoo and 
Ting were escorted to Chang-gan. Wang lang appointed 
Lin Paou as Duke of Seuen-wei, and promoted him -to be 
Tiger's-teeth General, while Tae Keth was made Duke of Yang- 
wei, and promoted to be Tiger’s-courage General. When the 
Shen-yu heard of these things, he exclaimed in rage: “My 
ancestor received unspeakable favours from the Emperor Seun- 
te; but the present occupant of the imperial throne is nota 
descendant of Seuen-te. What right has he to be there?” 
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He then commissioned the Left Kuh-too Marquis, the — 
E-ts'ew-taze Prince Hoo-loo-taze, and the Left Sage Prince Lo, 
who entered the Yih-show stockade in Yun-chung with roa, 2 
and made a great slaughter among the guards and eR er 
Affer that, at various times, he encouraged the Right and Left 
Divisional Commandants, and the Border Land Princes to enter 
the stockades on plundering raids. The largest of'the bands con- 
sisted of more than ten thousand, those of secondary impor- 
tance numbered several thousands, while there were smaller 
bands of only a few hundreds. They killed the Governors and 
Commandants of Yen-mun and Subh-fang, and carried off the 
iards, people, and animals innumerable, till the borders 
me utterly abandoned. Wang Mang, having but recently 

As the imperial authority, sought to impart a dignity to 
his reign, in reliance on the wealth of the t . He 
appointed twelve Divisional Leaders, made a levy of the most 
courageous troops from the different kingdoms, and picked 
soldiers from the military depéts, which were placed in military 
colonies, to be drafted off to the border, The intention was to 
collect an army of three hundred thousand, and having pre- 
jared provisions for three hundred days, to issue simultaneously 
PF ten different roads, and pursue the Heung-noo to the last 
extremities, till they were driven back upon the Ting-ling, and 
then divide the land among fifteen of the descendants of Hoo- 
han-seay. At this juncture Wang Mang’s General, Yen Yew, 
laid the following remonstrance before the throne: “ Your ser- 
vant has learnt that the Heung-noo are a trouble of very old 
standing, but he has not heard that it was thought necessary, 
in remote ages, to send troops against them. és later times 
the Chow, Tsin, and Han undertook to subdue them, but their 
policy was not of the highest order, The Chow acted on a 
second-rate policy, the Han was guided by a policy of the 
lowest kind, and the Tsin cannot be said to have had any policy 
at-all. In the time of Seuen-wang of the Chow, the Hen- 
yun invaded the inner land as far as King-yang ;* but a 
General having been commissioned to subjugate them, he suc- 
ceeded in completely expelling them from the country. An 
invasion by the barbarians from the north or west ma be com- 
pared to the pest of mosquitoes, which tan only be driven 
away. Hence the empire got a reputation for intelligence ; 
pnd this was a policy of a medium character. Woo-te of the 
Han selected his generals and trained troops, made preparation 
or light provisions, and penetrated far in among the distant 
barbarian tribes, Although merit was obtained by conquest 
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and capture, the Hoo immediately retaliated, and for more 
than thirty years there was a continuous-succession of military 
calamities. The resources of China were reduced, and the 
Heung-noo were cut down. The empire attained a military 
reputation; but this was the lowest order of policy. The 
Emperor Che of the Tsin could not bear disgrace, and, lightly 
using up the strength of the people, built the Great Wall for 
security, extending a distance of ten thousand /e. He also 
opened up ways for the transport of taxes, from the sea-coast 
to the uttermost extremities of the land. When the work was 
epmpleted China was exhausted within, and the spirits of the 

nd and grain were neglected. This could not be considered a. 
policy at all. Now the empire ison the verge of the Male mine® 
tribulation, and approaching a year of famine, which will be 
still more severe for the north-western border. To make a levy 
of three hundred thousand troops, with provisions for three 
hundred days—if the ocean and Tae-shan mountain may be 
brought from the east, and the Keang and Hwae rivers be col- 
lected from the south, then, indeed, adequate provision may he 
made. If we reckon the distance of the way, a year will not 
be sufficient to effect the gathering. The soldiers who are first 
on the ground, being brought into close quarters, disturbances 
will break out. Some of the troops being old, and the weapons 
worn out, will both be unfit for use ; which is the first difficulty. 

“The borders being now deserted, no provisions for the army 
can be procured thence, and there is no mutual interdependence 
between the various regions and states, by which the wants of 
the one may be supplied from the fulness of the other; which 
is the seco difteulty. 

“If we reckon the consumption per man for three hundred 
days at eighteen bushels of dried rice, sucha weight will require 
oxen for the aboot and then the food for the oxen must 
also be provided, which will be an additional weight of twenty 
bushels. The Hoo land is for the most part sandy and salt, 
with scarcity of water and herbage, as we know from Pest 
experience; and before the army has been out a hundred days 
the oxen will all die out, while the quantity of provisions still 
left will be more than the men can carry ; which is the third 
difficulty. | 

“The Hoo country is very cold in the autumn and winter, 
and exposed to high winds in the spring and summer, w i 
would necessitate a vast amount of pots and boilers, firewood 
and charcoal—a weight that would be utterly unmanageable. 
There would be a want of dried food, and water to drink, and 

® An allusion to the occult doctrine of the mumbers in the Tih-Riag. The 
period of the memorial was the eighth year of the sexagenary eyele. 
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the cares consequent on sickness and epidemics among the 
troops. On this account, the Hoo of past ages, with ree 
precaution to preserve their strength, were obliged to succum 
within a hundred days; which is the fourth difficulty. 

“The baggage waggons that accompany the army are rarely 
light and springy, and cannot go with rapidity. Captives 
might escape very leisurely, and we should not be able to over- 
take them. If we had the good fortune to meet with captives, 
and tied them to the baggage waggons, there are dangerous 
and precipitous places on the road, where horses must follow 
each other in single line, and the prisoners would have to be 
detached before or behind, which would be inealeulably 
hazardous: and that is the fifth ditheulty. 

“In thus extensively using up the strength of the people, 
there will be no opportunity for signalising their merit. Your 
servant would humbly express his concern about the matter. 
But now, since the troops have been raised, let those who first 
arrive be sent off. Let your servant and others proceed far into 
the country, come down upon them with an overwhelming onset, 
and thus effectually chastise the Hoo.” 

Wang Mang would not listen to Yen Yew’s remonstrance, 
but continued to furnish grain to the troops as before, which 
pave rise to a great commotion through the empire. When 
deen had received the title of Heaou Shen-yu from Wang 
Mang, he galloped off beyond the stockades, returned to the 

lace of the Shen-yu, and related the whole affair to him. 
the Shen-yu thereupon appointed him to the petty Heung-noo 
prea of Marquis of Yu-suh-che-che. After that Tsoo fell 
sick and died, when Wang Mang appointed Ting to succeed 
him as Shun Shen-yu. The Distress - moving General, Chin 
Kin, and the Barbarian Daunting General, Wang Seun, esta- 
blished military colony at Ki-seay stockade in Yun-chung. 
About the same time the Tleung-noo made several raids on the 
border, killed the general and guards, took captive the people, 
and drove off great numbers of their animals. he captives who 
had been taken by the Chinese were questioned regarding these 
movements, and all affirmed that it was Kéu, the son of the Heaou 
Shen-yu Heen, who had been the leader in the raids. The two 

renerais reported the same to the court. 

In the spring of the year 12, Wang Mang assembled all the 
barbarians in the capital, and in their presence beheaded Tang 
the son of Heen, publicly in the market-place. From the fies 
of Seuen-te, for several generations, the country had not been 
startled by beacon fires on the northern borders, the dwellings 
of the people were numerous, and horses and oxen were 
scattered over the country. But when Wang Mang excited 
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turbulence among the Heung-noo, and got involved in diffi- 
culties with them, the people were recluse By death, and carried 
off into captivity. The troops of the twelve divisions havin 
been long settled in their colonies without being called out, and 
the guards being suspended or worn out, for several years the 
border lands had been an abandoned desert, covered only by 
bleached bones. ne 

Towards the end of a.p. 13, Woo-choo-lew Shen-yu died, in 
the twenty-first year of his reign. The great minister of the 
Heung-noo legislature, the Right Kuh-too Marquis, Sen-po 
Tang, the husband of Wang Chaou-keun’s daughter, E-mih 
Keu-seun-yun, was desirous of cementing a peace with China; 
and having been on very intimate terms with Heen, observing 
the honours put upon him from first to last by Wang Mang, he 
pees over Yu, and set up Heen as Woo-luy Jé-te Shen-yu. 
On the accession of Heen, he made his younger brother Vu 
the Left Luh-le Prince. Woo-chow-lew Shen-yu’s son, Soo- 
too-hoo, was originally Left Sage Prince, while the same 
monarch appointed his own younger brother, Loo-hwan, son of 
the Téo-ke consort, us Right Sage Prince. During the lifetime 
of Woo-chow-lew, several successive Left Sage princes had 
died; when, considering the title an infelicitous one, he com- 
manded it to be altered to that of Hoo-yu. The title Hoo-yu 
indicated the most honourable rank, such as entitled the bearer 
to succeed to the dignity of Shen-yu. Hence Woo-choo-lew 
Shen-yu gave it to his eldest son, implying that he was heir- 
apparent. But Heen having been incensed against Woo-choo- 
lew Shen-yu, for having degraded his own title, was unwilling 
that the dignity should pass to Soo-too-hoo, and degraded him 
to the a3 of Left Téo-ke Prince. Yun Tang then urged 
Heen to get a treaty of peace with China. | | 

In the year 14 Yun Tang sent people to the Che-loo stockade 
at Hoo-mang, on the Se-ho, or “ West River,” who informed 
the officer at the stockade that they wished to see the Ho-tsin 
Marquis. Wang Heth, the Ho-tsin Marquis, was the son of 
Wang Chaou-keun’s brother. The Middle Division Com- 
mandant reported the matter to the court. Wang Mang then 
sont Wang Heih and his younger brother, the Cavalry Com- 
mandant Scents of Chen-tih Sa, on a mission to the Heung- 
noo, to make congratulatory presents on occasion of the new 
Shen-yu's accession, consistin. of gold, clothing, and silk stuffs. 
They mendaciously told the Shen-yu that his resident son Tang 
was still alive, and on the strength of that tried to induce him 
to give up Chin Leang, Tsung Tae, and the others. The 
Shen-yu in consequence took these four men, and the villain 
Che Yun, who had killed the Master Controller, Teaou Hoo, 
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with his own hand, with their wives, children, and subordinates, 
twenty-seven persons in all, whom he put in fetters and 
delivered to the envoys. Wang Heth and Wang Sa were 
escorted by the Choo-wei Koo-scih, Prince Foo, an others, to 
the number of forty persons. Wang Mang then introduced 
the bonfire punishment, by which Chin Leang and the others 
were put to death. He then suspended the general leaders and 
the military colony troops, iad appointed ambulating guard 
commandants, The Shen-yu coveted Wan Manp’s gifts, and 
hence he conformed outwardly to the old Chinese institutions : 
but secretly he profited by the raids and seizures. On the 
return of his envoys, becoming aware that his son Tang had 
been formally put to death, he was filled with rage and hatred, 
and the raids and captures were carried on unceasingly from 
the left-hand land. The envoys heard the Shen-yu invariably 
stating: “The Woo-hwan have combined with some disre- 
putable Heung-noo people to carry out raids on the stockades, 
just the same as the thieves and robbers in China. When I 
first acceded to the supreme power, I found the national dignit 

and good faith at a low ebb, and have exerted all my strengt 

* tryimg to put a stop to the disorders, not daring to act with 

ch te 


In the fifth month of the year 15 Wang Mang again sent 
Wang Heth and the Woo-wei General Wang Keen, with the 
leaders Fuh Gan, Ting Néz, and others, six in all, to escort the 
Right Choo-wei Koo-seth Prince, On thai oceasion the bodies 
of the resident Prince Tiing and the nobles of his suite, who had 
been decapitated, were conveyed to the stockade in common 
carriages, where the Shen-yu sent Yun Tang's son, the Raron 
and Great Tseay-ken Chay, and others, to meet them. When 
Wang Heen arrived with his party, he made great presents of 
gold and valuables to the Shen-yu, and in virtue of an imperial 
edict, changed the designation Heuig-noo, or “ Savage slaves,” 
to Aung-noo, or “ Respectful slaves,” and the title Shen 


or “The Single one,” to Shen-yu, or “The Good one.” A Be 
seal and badge was conferred on him: the Kuh-too Marquis 


Tang was created Duke of How-gan, and Tano 8 son, the 

Chay, was made Marquis of How-pan, The a ee 
coveted Wang Mang’ s gold and silks, gave a deceitful compliance 
with these proceedings, but at the same time continued his raids 
and robberies as before. Wang Heen and Wang Heth gave to 
Yun Tang the money stipulated for delivering up Chin Lean 
and the others, to convey to the Shen-yu. In the twelfth 
month they returned within the stockade, when Wang Meno 
ee prey. elightel, and conferred on Wang Heth bi 
millions cash, while Fuh-gan and the others were all promoted. 
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In a.p. 18, the Shen-yu Heen died, in the fifth year of his 
reign, and was acest by Wis rounger brother, the Left Sage 
Prince Yu, under the style of cts Taou-kaoa Ji-te 
Shen-yu. Jé-te, in the Heung-noo language, is the equivalent 
of the Chinese Heaou, or “Filial.” Since the time of Hoo- 
han-seay, the Heung-noo having been in intimate alliance with 
China, they observed that the Chinese used the word Heaou in 
the imperial title, and wishing to imitate the custom, inserted 
the word .J0-fe in the title of every Shen-yu. As soon as Hoo- 
too-urh-she Shen-yu Yu had assumed power, his covetous desire 
for the imperial gifts was manifest. He sent the Great Tseay- 
keu Chay, with the Prince of He-tuh Keun, the son of Tang-hoo 
Keu-seun, the junior of the Yun sisters, to present offerings at 
court, When the mission was about to return, Weng Maw 
sent Wang Heih, the Marquis of Ho-tsin, to accompany Chay’s 
party. On their arrival at the Che-loo stockade, they were 
met by Yun Tang, who was then compelled by the military to 

‘0 to el, a Yun Tang’s youngest son, the Baron, made 

8 escape when outside the stockade, and returned to the 
Heung-noo. 
__ Arrived at Chang-gan, Yun Tang was promoted by Wang 
Mang, in s.p. 19, to the dignity of Sen-po Shen-yu, the usurper’s 
intention being to send a large army to instal him and support 
his claim; but the troops could not be got to act in concert, 
while the Heung-noo became still more irritated, and made 
simultaneous incursions on the northern borders. The conse- 
quence was that the northern borders were utterly desolated. 

un Tang fell sick and died. Wang Mang gave his junior 
daughter Luh-luh in marriage to Chay, the Duke of How-gau, 
an extreme mark of the most honourable favour; and eventually 
he wished, by military power, to establish him as the Shen-yu, 
In 22, Wang Mang was put to death by the Chinese troops, and 
Yun Chay died soon after. | 

In the winter of 24, the Chinese sent the Inner Gentleman- 
usher, General Wang Sa, the Marquis of Kwei-tih, and the 
Grand Master of the Horse and Military Protector, Chin Tsun, 
on a mission to the Heung-noo, to restore to the Shen-yu the 
original seal and badge of the Han, and also the seals and 
badges of the princes, marquises, and subordinates. On the 
same occasion they escorted back the surviving relatives, 
dependants, and suite, of Yun Tang. But the Shen-yu Yu 
haughtily remarked to Wang Sa and Chin Tsun: “ Originally 
the Chinese and Heung-noo were as brethren, but when interna 
disturbances arose among the Heung-noo, the Emperor Seuen-te 
assisted in establishing Hoo-han-seay Shen-yu. Hence, in order 
to give due honour to China, he declared his submission as a 
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subject. But now a state of anarchy has taken place in China, 
Wang Mang having usurped the supreme power, when the 
Heung-noo ain sent troops to attack him, and have devastated 
his border land, causing a great consternation throughout the 
empire. The thoughts of the people have reverted to the Han, 
Wang Mang sae Yaa killed, his cause overthrown, and thus 
through ourmeansthe Han hasbeen re-established. Nowwe ought 
to be treated with ter honours.” Chin Tsun reasoned the 
matter, but the Shen-yu maintained his position to the end. 
On returning to Chang-gan in the summer of 25, the envoys 
found Kang-che* had been defeated, and the Red eyebrow 
insurgents were in possession. | 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ABOVE Memorr.t 

The Shoo king contains a warning regarding “the barbarous 
tribes who disturb our bright on land.”+ The She king 
= eee of “dealing with the tribes of the west and north.” § 
The Ch’un few signifies that the roads had been long held 
against the barbarians. These allusions all point to the miseries 
inflicted by the barbarian hordes. Hence, from the accession 
of the Han, every loyal and talented minister has had a scheme 
to propose, as is evidenced, by the thick-set mementoes in the 
Confucian temple. In the reign of Kaou-tsoo, there was Lew 
King; in the time of the Empress Lew-how, there were Fan 
K’wae and Ke Poo;- ae the reign of Heaou Wiin-te, there 
were Kea E and Chaou Ts'o; in the reign of Heaot Woo-te, 
there were Wang K’wei, Han Gan-kwi, Choo Mae-shin, Kung- 
sun Hung, and Tung Chung-shoo ;—all holding their individual 
views, differing more or less from each other, But they may 
all be referred to two categories: literary men of the gent 
class hold to the idea of peace and amity, while members of the 
warrior class always talk of invasion. Both these are partial 
in their views, merely looking to the exigencies of the moment, 
and not taking into account the whole history of the Heung- 
noo. From the commencement of the Han dynasty to the 
present time, the flight of generations and the lapse of years 
exceed those of the period of the CA'un-ts’ew classic, Some- 
times the Heung-noo have been treated with urbanity, according 

® After the death of Wang Mang a Chinese general, named Lew Heuen, was 


placed on the throne, with the epithet Kang-che (Znceptus di \ bal 
— a pont little more than nu year. S pais ae an 
' Down to the year B.c. 97, the preceding memoi to have been conied 
from the Sie-ke, the work of Sze-ma Tie The sckacneaad ion probe 
compiled from sie aim State documents. The section that now follows is 
ae : oy the author of the Han-shoo, ond gives his own 
¢ See Leare Hy Chinese Classics,” vol. efedobe 
. e's “Chinese Classica," rol, iii, Pt. 1, p. & 
§ Fbid., vol. iv. Pt. 2, p. 626, * 1d Pap 
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to the bonds of peace and amity; sometimes they have been 
subdued and kept under with the severity of martial rigour. 
Sometimes they have humbly accepted positions in the imperial 
service; sometimes they have been awed into subjection, and 
sustained as subjects. They have been exposed to the changes 
of contraction and expansion; they have experienced t 
reverses of strength and debility; so that we are now in @ 
position to speak of their circumstances in detail. | 

The earliest proposal of a treaty of peace was made by Lew 
King. At that time the empire had recently ecaaeeet from 
its disasters, when fresh troubles supervened in the affair of 
Ping-ching. Hence his advice was followed, a treaty of peace 
was ratified, and gifts were presented to the Shen-yu, in the 
hope of securing tranquillity mm the border lands. In the time 
of Heaou Hwuy-te and Kaou-how, the same policy was followed 
up without intermission; still the Heung-noo raids and robberies 
did not cease or diminish, and the Shen-yu, on the contrary, 
became still more arrogant. Heaou. Wiin-te opened markets 
for them at the barriers, gave & Chinese princess in marriage 
to the Shen-yu, and increased the gifts by a thousand taels per 
annum. Yet the Heung-noo often broke the treaty, and the 
border lands were frequently devastated by them. Hence, in 
the middle of his reign, Wiin-te, startled from his repose, roused 
his energy, and went forth 1m person to the subjugation of the 
barbarians. Mounting his horse, and accompanied by strong 
and able troops, selected from the best families yesh out six 
regions, he practised equestrian archery in the neighbouring 
forest, and discoursed on keeping up the military training. He 
collected the choicest troops throughout the em ire, formed_an 
army at Kwang-woo, and made inquiries of Fung Tang. 
While talking together about the General Commanders, he 
heaved a heavy sigh as he thought of the ancient famous 
ministers. Here, then, we see the clearest evidence of the 
inefficacy of treaties of peace. Tung Chung-shoo, with the 
experience of four generations, still wished to adhere to the 
ancient policy, and rather to stren gthen the bond. He said: 
“The superior man is influenced by right principles, but the 
covetous man is moved by the desire of gai. As for the 
Heung-noo, it is useless to talk to them about srunphaeme and 
right feeling; speak to them of large gains, as the only means 
oF which they can be bound in the sight of heaven. T erefore 
give them great gains to annihilate their opinions; form a 
contract in the sight of heaven, in order to strengthen the 
bond, and take their beloved sons as hostages, in order to have 
a control of their hearts. Although the Heung-noo are change- 
a he and restless, yet they will never forego heavy gains; they 
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will not deceive high heaven; they will not kill their beloved 
sons. Now, to collect taxes eee presents : much less 
expensive than maintaining the threefo army; the ramparts 
of a city are not a greater security than an honest man’s bond. 
And will it not be a great blessing to the country when, among 
the people of the border cities that defend the come idaries, the 
adults can move about free from pp and care, while 
the children are quietly nourished by their mothers; when no 
outlandish horsemen are prowling about the walls, and when no 
urgent despatches are flying through the empire ?” | 
et us look at Tung Chung-choo’s pro . If we examine 
their operation, we find they do not meet the exigencies of the 
time being, and are manifestly insufficient in view of the future. 
In the time of Heaou Woo-te, although they were invaded 
and attacked, defeated and captured, yet the loss of men and 
horses on both sides was about equal. Although the open 
country south of the Yellow River was cleared, and the Suh- 
fang region settled, yet more than nine hundred fe north of 
Tsaou-yang was Sendonak Whenever any of the Heung-noo 
| le came to tender their submission to China, the Shen-yu 
immediately retaliated by retaining the Chinese envovs. Such 
being their fierce and intractable spirit, was it likely they would 
send their beloved sons as hostages? Thus we see, then, that 
these proposals do not meet the exigencies of the time being, 
f hostages are not given, then treaties of peace are but empty 
forms. Witness the sad experience of Si Wiin-te in the 
past, when the deceitfulness of the Heung-noo was ever becom- 
ing aggravated. Now, if functionaries are not selected for the 
border cities, to preserve the boundaries, and superintend 
military operations; to repair roads and embankments: to 
provide requisites for the stockades: to keep the halberds and 
eross-bows in efficient order, that so we may rely on our own 
resources in dealing with the border bandits ;—but if, on the 
contrary, we make a point of raising taxes among the people, 
to send valuable presents to distant lands: if we flay and 
ppress the citizens of the empire, in order to make offerings to 
undering enemies, believing in fair words while we hold an 
empty treaty ;—how, then, shall we prevent outlandish horse- 
mito power, the Heung-noo were kept within bounds by the 
valorous prestige of Woo-te’s impetuous attacks, Ty the 
course of a century they had become reduced almost to extine- 
tion by internal strife, when, by the judicious application of the 
dient we had attained, they were overawed by the imperial 
yonity. After this the Shen-yu, prostrating himself before 
sho {brone, tendered his submission as a eubject, and gent ne 
son asa hostage. For three generations they held the position 
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of border dependants, and were received as guests at the 
Chinese court. At that time the border cities were closed 
in peace, and the cattle and horses were scattered over the 
pee For three generations the inhabitants were not alarmed 
1y the barking of dogs, and the people had become unused to” 
military weapons. But about sixty years after this Wang Mang 
usu the throne, and there was a commencement of border 
quarrels. From that occasion the anger of the Shen-yu was 
excited, and he cut off his connection with the empire. Wang 
Mang then decapitated his son, the hostage, and the border 
calamities supervened. Hence, when Hoo-han-seay first paid 
court to China, while the Chinese were deliberating about the 
etiquette, Seaoun Wang-che said: “When the barbarians from 
. the north and west inhabiting the wild domains say they have 
come to tender their submission, it is but a spasmodic and un- 
reliable movement, coming and going without rule; they should 
be treated with the etiquette due to guests, yielding com- 
placently, but not saccpwted aeie them as subjects; then should 
they at a future time abscond and conceal themselves, if im 
China they will not be considered rebellious subjects.” 

In the time of Heaou Yuen-te, the question was discussed of 
suspending the guard for the defence of the stockades, when 
How Ying gave a decided ay nes to the proposal. This 
illustrates the principle that in the time of prosperity we must 
not overlook the possibility of decay; in the time of peace we 
must think of impending danger, and get an intelligent per- 
ception of minute causes while the consequences are still im the 
distant future. As to the Shen-yu Heen, he abandoned his 
beloved son, and, blinded by avarice, he overlooked the many 
myriads of booty obtained by invasion and capture, while the 
gilts consequent on a treaty did not exceed a thousand taels. 
Where, then, is the doctrine that they will not abandon their 
hostages, nor relinquish heavy gains? This is the weak pomt 
in Tung Chung-shoo’s reasoning. ' | 

Now, in deliberating on the course of events, if we do not 
take into account the security of all coming generations, and 
blindly rest only upon the existing aspect of affairs, such a 
policy is not calculated to endure. As to the merit of invasion 
and defeat, referring to the transactions of the Tsin and Han 
dynasties, the woes of Yen Yew are much to the poimt:— 
“Therefore the former kings, in measuring out the land, put 
the imperial territory in the centre; they divided the country 
into nine departments; they arranged the five outside tenures, 
and appointed the tribute of stock and soil; they established 
laws for the inner and outer nations, penal administration was 
fixed, and civilising influences diffused. applicable respectively 
to the nearer or more remote regions. Thus, according to the 
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Ch’un ts’ew classic, inside was the Chinese empire and outside 
were the barbarous nations. The barbarians are covetous and 
greedy of gain; their hair hangs down over their bodies, and 
their coats are buttoned on the “left side.* They have human 
faces, but the hearts of beasts; they are distinguished from the 
natives of the empire both by their manners and their dress; they 
differ both in their customs and their food, and in language they 
are mutually unintelligible. They live retired among the 
northern hills and the secluded deserts, leading their flocks 
wherever pasture is to be found. Hunting is the business of 
their life. Divided from each other by the hills and valleys, 
and isolated by the sandy desert, nature has placed a geo- 
graphical separation between the inner and outer nations. On 
this account the ancient sage kings treated them like birds and . 
beasts; they did not contract treaties, nor did they attack them, 
To form a treaty is simply to spend treasure and be deceived; 
to attack them is merely to weary out the troops and provoke 
raids, Their country cannot be cultivated for food ; their people 
cannot be encouraged as subjects. Thus the outer are not to be 
brought inside; they must be held at a distance, avoiding 
familiarity. Administrative instruction will not affect these 
people, the New-year’s audience will not be attended by these 
nations. When they come, they are to be restrained and con- 
trolled ; when they go, precautions and defence muat be attended 
to. If they show a leaning towards right principles, and 
present tributary offerings, they should be treated with a 
yielding etiquette, but bridling and repressing must never be 
eee ere coniitming to circumstances. Such was the con- 
lant principle of the monarchs in ruling and controlling 
the barbarian tribes” i eee 


Marcu Sri, 1875. 
SPECIAL Gexernan MeEetixe. 
(At Seren o'clock.) 
Colonel A. Lant Fox, President, in the Chair. 

The Director read the cirew mvening t H 
Pipa ak read the circular convening the eee ot 
lnthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 

4, St. Martin's Place, W.C., Feb. 23rd, 1875 

Sir,—I have to inform you that a Gencral Meeti Sieainee 
Members of the Institute will be held here on the Oth of Marek 
® The coats of the Chinese are always buttoned on the Tight side, ats 


Ordinary Mesting. a 


at Seren o'clock p.m. precisely (previous to the Ordinary Meeting 
of that evening), for t e following purposes :— 


“1. To consider, and if deemed advisable to authorise, an application 
to the Board of Trade fora license to the Institute, under a. 23 of the 
Companies’ Act, 1867. 

“9. To consider, and if desesed  90vieeb ee eee 
Memorandum and Articles of Association prepared for the ag ei 
of the Inatitute, under that Act, subject to any modiflea! i 

to the Board of Trade been advise 

“3. ‘To consider, and if deemed advisable to adopt, « new Regulation 
or Article, defining that words used im the Regulations or Articles mm 
porting the masculine gender shall include the feminine, 
importing the singular number, the plural; and that where any office of 
the Institute is filled by more than one person, any of the duties of such 
office may be performed by either of such persons.’ 

The Members are desired to observe that the above proposition 
mvolves the admission of Ladies as Members of the Institute. In 
the event of their adopting it, it will be proposed to provide also, 
that the Council may declare any Meeting of the Institute open te 
male Members only.—I am, Sir, gi? faithfully, 

E. W. Brannoox, Director. 


Mr. F. G. H. Price moved, and Mr. J. Camrnett, R.N., 
seconded, the following resolution :—“ That Ladies be admitted 
as Members of the Institute.” After a prolonged dincussion, 
the motion was carried by a majority of six votes. 

Professor Hers moved, and Mr. CoarLeswortn seconded, 
the resolution, “That no distinction be made between the 
memberships of the sexes.’ Carried by a majority of twelve 
votes. 

On the motion of Mr. Branroox, seconded by Sir Duncan 
Gren, the resolutions relating to the Articles of Associ: 
were carried unanimously. 


Orprxary MEETING. 
(At Eight o'clock.) 
Colonel A. Lanse Fox, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The following new members were announced:—The Hon. 
Sir Arnravre H. Gorpox, Governor of Fiji; Bertram F. 
Harrsnornek, Esq., Iver, Uxbridge ; and C, CzArnrzow, Esq., 


Mitcham. 
The following list of presents was read, and the thanks of 


the meeting were voted to the respective donors thereof :— 
For tHe Liprakr. 
From the Enrrozr.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 33, 34, 35, and 36, 
1875. 


From the Eprroz.—Nature (to date). 
VOL. ¥. G 
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From the Rearsrnan-Gewerat of New Zcaland.—Statistics of the 
Colony of New Zealand for 1873. a =" 

From the Assoctartoy.—Journal of the East India Association. 

From the Socterr.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. 
XXII. No, 158. 

From the Socrerr.—Journal of the Royal Geological Society of 
Tréeland. Vol. XIV. Part 1. - | | 

From James Burxs, Esq— Human Nature, Nos. 88, 93, 94, and 95. 

From the Eprror.—Materiaux pour l'Histoire Primitive et Natur- 
elle de l'Homme. Vol. V.No.10. |. : 

From the Socrery.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Parts 1 and 2, No. 3. te ease 

From the Assocrtatroy.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Asso- 
ciation. Vol. IV. No. 1. | 

From the Socrety.—Proceedings of the Liverpool Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Vol. XXVIII. 





The following paper was read by the author: 
Urrea-Cestexantan Lonceviry. By Sir G. Duncan Grp, 
Bart., M.A., M.D., LL.D., Physican to Westminster Hospital. 


It has been my good fortune to bring before the notice of the 
British Association at Hemboreh in 1871, and at Bradford, in 


1873, nine examples in which I had examined persons who had 
attained the golden age of one hundred years," who furnished 





information of the highest physiological and social interest. 
As doubts have been thrown of late years upon the actual possi- 
bility, or, at least, probability of reaching to such a greet are, 
ial care was taken to ascertain the correctness of the date 
of the births of the persons submitted to the notice of the 
Association, so that their value could not be called in question. 
If that were necessary for centenarians who had overstepped 
the century by from two to four years, it became doubly so in 
an instance now to be brought forward, where the truly exce 
tional age of 111 years was reached. At first sight this might 
seem to be extraordinary, but to show that it is not so, my excel- 
lent friend, Mr. Henry Rance, of Cambridge, has furnished me 
with some tables, which he has been at great pains to com- 
pile, in which even that age is shown to be by no means un- 
common, and ue been occasionally exceeded. If these tables 
are analysed, we find they represent eighty-four examples of 
| ns who re ay reach an ait bitwens 107 and 175. 
tinct tab Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 7 te. 


® fee ‘ales “Journal of Anthr seal Tratiinia?! foe Leet | 
Medical Times of 20th June, bra ca a Institute” for April, 1872, and 
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ULTRA-CENTENARIAN LONGEVITY, 
TABLE I.—IssTasces SELECTED FROM VaRIovs SouncEs PRIOR To 1600. 


AGE. ras. Nant. 
Don Cameron ........... | 190 | 1772 | Mire. Clum |.....cc00 











1766 Jno. _ aru Peeaeesen | 130 bee a Dobson . oe =| 
George King ............ | 180 | 1785 reuse pescsars | LOG 
1767 | John Taylor ...,........ | 190 | 17aoe Willem Le ne 

1774 | William Beattio ...... | 180] Countess Tested 
1778 | Tohn Watson ..,,....+ | 190 | L770 | Tames Jands .....0ss000 

1780 | Robert M'Bride......... 1390 | 1778 | dag rt 

1780 | William Ellis............ | 120 | 1773 | 

1764 | Eliza Taylor ............ 131 | 1757 | John Eflaghens.” 

1776 | Peter Garden...... sarees | 131 | 1762 | Evan Williams . & 

1761 | Eliza Merchant ......... 133 | 1766 | Thomas Winalos_ Thier Oy] 

1772 | Mrs. Keith 0.0.0.0... | 188 1772 | J- C. Drakenberg ...... P 

1767 | Francis Ange ........... | 184 | 1652 | William Mend ....,.... | 

L777 | John Brook scsveren | Loh | 17GB | Francis Oonfl ......006.0. | 

1714 | Jane Harrison ios scree 135 | 1642 Thomas Newman ...... | 162 

1759 | James Sheile ............ | 196 | 1656 | James Bowels............ | 

1768 | Catherine Noon ......... 136 | » =| Henry West .. 

1771 | Margaret Foster ... 136 | 1645 | Thonias Damme... 

1776 | John Mariat ........--.- 136 3870 | Henry Jenkins . 

1772 | J. Richardson ,........ | 137 | Thomas Parr ............ 

1793 | — Robertson ............ | E87 | 176 A Polish peasant ...... 

1767 | William Sharpley ...... | 188 | 1797 |  doogh Becta 

1768 | J M'Donongh eta 138. a Wiliam Edwards . 

1770 | — Fairbrother . 138 Pe | ee es sea Ard 








| YAK. | 


110 | 1818 | Ann Smallwood 





® Ho left 190 children and grandchildren. | . 
3 His father was near 90, hia mothor 100, o sister 100, and brother upwards 


ort This person was married, when 107 years of age, to a woman aged $1. 
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TABLE IIl.—Personxs Livisc Ix THE Several YEARS SET AGAINST 
THEIR Resrecrive NAMES. 


1821 | At Ballyraggot, Michael 
niin, eeacaneng 








No. 1 gives forty-eight instances of ultra-centenarian longevity 
which have been selected from various sources prior to the year 
1800, including some well-known names, and, with the excep- 
tion of nine, all occurred in the eighteenth century; whilst of 
the nine, one occurred in the gixteenth and eight in the seven- 
teenth century. No. 2 gives twenty-four instances of ultra- 
centenarian longevity in persons who have died of late years, 
that is, from 1808 to 1823. Whilst No. 3 gives twelve 
examples of ultra-centenarians who were living in the several 
a set against their respective names between 1818 and 1825. 
In this last table, although the date or year of death is not 
riven, the number must be included in the general analysis of 
the ages in the whole eighty-four cases. Of these we find 

between 107 and 110 (but including the latter date), 10 


w 110, 120 7 =p .. 16 

»» acd, 160 oo <b = ~s 14 

» 130 , 140 i i vs a. of 

» 140 ,, 150 sti a re L, 

» 160 ,, 160 o's =" aa es 
Then, after the last-named year, one of each—168, 169, 


and 175. 

Now, I do not profess to give all these instances as correct, 
but there are fair and reasonable grounds for believing that a 
certain proportion actually did reach the great age after their 
respective names, and every one was recorded or noticed in 
some way or the other in print.t According to the Thomsian 
ex en was a P sons of age, his mother 109, and his wife 105. He was 


+ He had several wives, and his oungest child w etea ht 
pete hina TT whan ghar ode id ingest child was 25 years old at his death, 


t Hogh Miller, in his “Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland,” refe 
to Elspat Hood, native of Cromarty, who died in the year 1701. It in said 
that she attained to the extraordinary age of 120 years (p. 28, 2nd edition, 1850). 
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doctrine of the present day, every one is open to doubt, but I 
feel satisfied that, in three-fourths at any rate, the age stated 
may be looked upon as correct; and my reason for saying 50 is, 
that a comparatively small percentage of recorded, or rather 
reputed, centenarianism 1s found to be incorrect. The balance 
of testimony is altogether in favour of centenarfanism, and this 
cannot be gainsaid by anyone who chooses to investigate the 
subject for himself, as I have done, Indeed, as I startec for the 
purpose of physiological investigation, wherein it was absolutely 

} ry there should be no possible source of error, I found 
that, of the nine cases that came under my notice, in one only 
was there any reason to doubt the correctness of the age, and 
that has been solely because the parish register in which the 
baptism occurred was unknown, although the spot or locality 
of the birth was clear enough. But if any argument were 





needed to prove that the age is, for the most part, correct in 
these tables, I am, fortunately, in a position to supply it. 

A short letter appeared in the London Times of Aiotst 16th, 
1873, from the Rev. Arthur Loxley, of Norcott Court, North- 
church, Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, relative to a feat he had 
witnessed on the morning of the 14th (the date of his letter) 
of the reaping of two sheaves of wheat pacer to Mr. John 
Mead, of Tring, Herts, Sots Elizabeth Leatherlund, aged 
110 years, and that her baptismal certificate could be seen at 
Mr. Tompkins’, Tring. Now, if this were correct, so far as the 
ve was concerned—and I had no reason to doubt it myseli— 
an it would readily occur to one that the ages given in Mr. 
Rance’s tables were by no means improbable, more especially as 
[had seen persons who had reached 105 and 106. As IT left 
for Scotland the morning that the letter 3 1 dag in the Times, 
I had no opportunity of investigating the matter until my 
return at the end of September, when I corresponded with the 
parties mentioned in the letter. The result was, I received a 

hotograph of the old lady from Mr. Tompkins; and on the 
T5th October I went to Tring, called on Mr. Tompkins, and was 
staken by him to see her. Of what occurred during fas visit, 
and a description of her a ance and condition, I shall speak 
presently; but what I will now dois to prove the correctness 
of her age, and that, fortunately for the interests of both 
physiological and anthropological science, can be done most 


atisfactorily. | | 
Her aaiien name is Herne, and her parents wae epee her 
father’s family of Herne, or Horam, being very well known in 
the counties of Herts, Bucks, and Oxon, as | longing to the 
wandering tribes before their encampments were disturbed by 
law. She was born at Chinnor, near Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, 
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and baptised in the parish church there on April 24th, 1763, 
which is confirmed by this entry in the register of baptism sin 





the p there for the year 1763, in charge of the Rev. Sir 
William Augustus Musgrave, Bart., Rector of Chinnor:— 
“Elizabeth, daughter ot Thomas Horam, Travailer, Apr. 24.” 


With regard to*this entry, which was discovered through infor- 
mation furnished by herself relating to her birthplace and great 
age, and giving beforehand the Christian names of her father 
and herself, together with his occupation, which were all found 
to tally, it is necessary to state that she must have been a few 
days old when she was baptised, as is the custom with the 
gipsies the same as ourselves, and the name is spelt Horam, 
imstead of Herne; but of that she herself can give no explana- 
tion. Her father’s Christian name, she said, was Thomas, and 
the name may have been pronounced Horam, or entered as the 
word was ht by the parish clerk or the rector. The two 
names, th > may be taken as jdentioal, and thé gipsice 
consider them as synonymous. hey usually give the 
name of their occupation as travellers or wanderers. All 
' this, therefore, is confirmatory of the accuracy of the entry 
and identification of the person. Her mother’s name does not 
appear in the register, but that was not an uncommon cireum- 
stance, at the date given, among the humbler classes; in a higher 
position of life both names generally appear. Her mother, she 
stated in reply to a question, died in childbed at Chinnor, and 
his may have been a reason for its omission. There is no 
register of her death there, and she told the Rev. Mr. Walford 
that her father would not tell her where she was buried ; but 
as a gipsy, says the Bucks Advertiser and the Rey. Mr. Walford. 
she might be buried, sips fashion, under a hedge in a wood or 
common, under cover of the night, to save expense, far away 


In ey to a | iar om the Rev. W. Walford, curate of 
Tring, the rector of Chinnor stated that a careful search in the 
register of Chinnor failed to find any similar entry with the 
name of Herne for thirty-seven years after—ie. between 1763, 
and 1800—which, therefore, disposes of the only objection of 
any importance 6 ne age that Hig ere forward in the 
Times—namely, th é register of an older person b 
ss fr hers register person had been 

She spent much of her early life encamped near Chinnor and 
other » es in the three counties michal maipeetite with = 
tribe to other places in the south of England. She married 
Joseph Leatherlund, a private in the Bucks Militia, at St,. 
James's Church, Dover, in 1785, and both remained in that 
town for several years. A search in the register of St. James's, 
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and also of the parish of St. Mary’s, failed to discover any entry 
of the marriage, nor has she her marriage lines; but, as the 
Bucks Advertiser again says, this event may have been as much 
in the gipsy fashion as that of her mother’s burial.* It must 
be observed, hogever, that the non-disoovery of the record of 
the marriage ddes not affect the question of her age, as shall be 
presently shown. | 

According to her own account, she moved about to various 
military stations with her husband’s regiment, visitng Exeter, 
Liverpool, and Northampton. She bare him five children, three 
sons and two daughters. Her first child, Samuel, was born some 
years after her marriage, when she was 29 years old. This she 
stated herself, in reply to a direct question by me, and we shall 
see its importance presently. The next were twins, William 
and Thomas; then Elizabeth; and, lastly, Saborah. The last 
is the only one alive, and hus a pee recollection of her 
brother and sister, and furnished Mr. Francis Craig, of Ripon 
Street, Aylesbury, with most of the imformation relating to 
them. They all lived on Buckland Common, William marrying 
Lydia Norwood, who also lived there, about 1848, and died 
without any family about 1862 or 1864. Thomas, his twin 
brother, never married, died at Charteridge, and was buried at 
Chesham twenty years ago, whilst working for Mr. Lasenby, a 
farmer of the former place. Elizabeth married a gipsy of the 
name of Herne, or Hearn, and did not live to a great age. 
Samuel, the eldest, with his wife and five children, were drowned 
many years ago in the hop country in Kent, and were buried 
at Hadlow, between Tunbridge and Maidstone. The date of 
this the old dame could not recollect when I saw her in October, 
1879; I was told that there was a notice of the catastrophe in 
the papers at the time. Joseph Leatherlund, the old dame’s 
husband, ‘died at his native town of Carrick-on-Shannon, in 
Treland, and was buried February 4th, 1814, when Elizabeth, 
his widow, returned from Ireland to her own kin, living with a 
relative until 1830, Saborah, the youngest daughter, who is 
alive, I shall speak of further on. 
_ I learnt from Mr. Tompkins that the Rey. Ed. Owen, of the 
Rectory, Bradwell-on-Sea, Maldon, Essex, knew her as an old 
woman for forty-five years, and I believe his father did before him. 
But it appears, according to Mr. Francis Craig, in the Bucks 
Advertiser, that there were living lately some old men in Tring, 
themselves about 90 years of Fes who always said they thought 
that “ Betty,” as they called her, was much older than they 
were; and there was one patriarch, who would have been 95 

® Sho stated to Mr. Walford that she was living, when married, at Dover, in a 
certain alley, which he found was the haunt of the lowest people of the place. 
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this year, who bore similar testimony. Mr. Bird, the book- 
seller, and other inhabitants of Tring, state that forty or fift 
years ago, as early as they can recollect, Betty—who was sti 
“Old ” Botty—wos then quite an old woman. The people of 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire have been gierally familiar 
with her stooping figure, red cloak, and stick, for the last fifty 
years, particularly in harvest time, when this tough old gipsy 
was very handy with the sickle. Her last effort of this deserip- 
tion, in the field, was witnessed by large numbers of persons, a 
photograph of her, with a sheaf of wheat on her knees, being 
taken by Mr, Piggott, of Leighton Buzzard. She used to make 
nets, and plod about the country selling them. For the last 
twelve years she lodged at Mr. Saw’s, Frogmore Street, Tring, 
where she was known to be a centenarian all that time, and 
she subsisted upon the little sums which were given her by 
visitors. An old man, buried in Tring churchyard, whose 
tombstone bears the age of 93, used to state that “Old Betty” 
was eight or ten years his senior, and he had known her since 
she was a girl, 

This testimony is very good, as far as it goes, but I felt that 
the point of proof—the crucial point—depended upon finding 
the record of the drowning of her son, Samuel, and his family, 
at Hadlow, in Kent; and accordingly on 27th April, 1874, I 
wrote to my friend, Dr. Edward Miles Coverdale Hooker, of 
Hadlow, on the subject, asking him to make inquiries of the 
sexton of the burying-ground, or to refer to the register of 
burials. To my agreeable surprise, I received an answer on the 
J0th, telling me he had that morning taken a photograph of 
the tombstone (or really a monument) raised to the memory of 
the victims of the catastrophe referred to in my letter, which 
he kindly sent me the next day. From it I learnt the date of 
the catastrophe was 20th October, 1853, just twenty-one and & 
half years ago, and the monument gave a list of the names of 
all the family who were buried beneath it, as well as their 
seeperure ages, which, it appears, were accurately given by the 
aly surviving child—a daughter—of Samuel Leatherlund him- 
self, who was miraculously saved, Samuel Leatherlund, the 
father, was 59 years old, his wife, Charlotte, 56, whilst their 
daughter, Comfort, was 24, Selina, 22, and Alice, 18. Then 
there was John Herne, his nephew, aged 28, Luina, aged 26, 
his wife, whom Dr. Hooker wrote me was a daughter of Samuel 
Leatherlund, who had married a cousin, and their children 
Centine, aged 4, and another child, aged 2, 4 

When Samuel Leatherlund was born, his mother, the old dame 
would have been 29 or nearly 30 years old. Had he been alive 
now his age would have been 81, or perhaps 82, i.e. twenty-nine 
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years younger than his mother. This fact of the age settles the 
septa: beyond the Poets of any doubt, that old Mrs. 
seatherlund is really of the very great age of 111 years, forif she 
was 29 old when she aveharnid was born, then his age now 
would be, if he was alive, 82, because there is the calculation of 
some odd months not taken into account. With the humbler 
classes the rule is more invariable than with the wealthy, that 
almost every mother recollects what her age was when her 
first-born child came into the world. 

What now was to be done was to refer to the newspapers of 
the time for an account of the catastrophe. And this was 
readily accomplished in that invaluable repository, the library 
of the British Museum. There I referred to the Times, the 
Lilustrated London News, Kentish Observer, Rochester Gazette, 
and the Maidstone and Kentish Journal. 

In the Times of Saturday, October 22nd, 1853 (p. 7), was an 
account of what was described as “ A Fearful Accident on the 
River Medway.” <A party, consisting of men, women, and 
children, were drowned by the overturning of a waggon, con- 
taining nearly forty persons, into the river Medway, then swollen 
with recent rains, when crossing a wooden bridge, and that 
nearly all were missing. In the same paper of Monday, 
24th October (p. 10), was a column and a quarter, giving an 
account of the accident, and the particulars of the coroner's 
inquest. Among the names of the drowned were Charlotte 
Leatherlund, aged 55, and her daughter Comfort, aged 24. 
Then among the survivors were Fanny Leatherlund, who said 
that Charlotte Leatherlund was her mother, and that her father 
and mother and sisters were all drowned. She had three sisters, 
a brother-in-law, and a little baby, who had not been found. 
A little girl, Herne, belonged to her sister. When the waggon 
containing the peop: about forty, was descending the opposite 
side of the bridge, one of the horses tripped or stumbled, the 
hind wheel broke the rotten fence of the bridge, and the earth 
next to it giving way, the waggon with its contents was dashed 
into the water, and thirty-seven persons had perished. The 
river had overflowed from late heavy rains; the current, there- 
fore, was very rapid, and the loss of life great. 

In the Times of October 25th (p. 17), some further particulars 
were given, and the mention of other bodies recovered. There 
was an account of the burial of some of the bodies at Hadlow, 
giving the names, icularly, of Samuel, Charlotte, Comfort, 
and Selina Leatherlund, with others of a family who belonged 
to the gipsy tribe. All these people were in the employ of 
Mr. Cox, hop-grower, and had been engaged in nb cp _ : 





In the Ilwstrated London News of October 29th, 1 
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is an account of what is there called a “ Frightful Accident on 
the Medway,” which gives the same particulars as in the Times, 
It states that the lamentable result of the drowning of some 
thirty-two persons was chiefly due to the struggling of the 
mass of human beings with one another in the water. On the 
next page of the same paper isan engraving of the “Upper 
Great Hartlake Bridge over the Medway, Hadlow, the scene of 
the late Accident.” It mentions that all were interred in 
Hadlow churchyard, and the list included the followin persons, 
who were the children, grandchildren, and kinsfolk of the old 
dame recently alive he cal and Charlotte Leatherlund and 
their children, Comfort, Selina, and Alice ; also John Herne 
and his wife, Centine, and their two young children, 

In the Kentish Observer of Thursday, October 27th, 1853, is 
an account of the accident, with the inquest, occu ying a 
column and a half; it is described as occurring at Tudel ¥, near 
eras In the Rochester Gasetie of Tuesday, October 25th, 
1853, is likewise a column and a half about the accident, and 
the mention of thirty-seven persons drowned. Whilst in the 
Maidstone and Kentish Teutuat ae the same date, in which three 
columns are devoted to the subject, the number is stated to be 
thirty-five. This last paper gave the names and ages of all 
those lost, as near as d be ascertained, including Samuel 
and Charlotte Leatherlund, and their three grown-up daughters, 
Comfort, Selina, and Alice, and Looney (for Lavinia) Hearn’ 
and Centena her child. 

I have been particular in giving the references to the names 
of the fumily, to clearly establish their identification and rela- 
tionship with the old ane recently alive, and upon that point 
there can be no Hepuls, In my conversation with her in 
October, 1873, she told me that her son Hiram and his family 
were drowned, but she meant Samuel, and it appears she had 
a descendant of that name. Mr. Tompkins ascertained from 
her that her two sons, Thomas and Samuel, were born and 
baptised at Dover, where her husband then was as a soldier. 
Two other children, daughters, were baptised at Welford, in 
Northamptonshire. Her youngest and only surviving child, g 
daughter named Saborah, as I said before, is alive, and her 
baptism occurred at Pore Church, Hemel Hem i 
Herts, as the Rev. W. Walford kindly informed me. r the 
register she is called Sibirah, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Leatherlund, soldier. She was ptised May 21st, 1815, and 
born, the register ays March 28th, 1815, As Joseph Leather- 
lund was buried Feb. 4th, 1814. she was born 13} months after 
that date. She is married to a Mr. Wright, a well-to-do agri- 
cultural labourer, residing eight miles from Tring, employed 
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; Mr. Thomas Gee, of Bellingdon, and is the mother of nine 
ais ren, all now living, the eldest 37 years old, a son, and the 
youngest 16; six of them are married, who have twenty 

i among them. These last are the great grandchildren 
of the old dame. When Saborah was born, her mother, the 
old dame, had turned 51, and was, indeed, close upon 42, an 
age that is sometimes, though not commonly, fruitful; yet of 
my own knowledge, in the BaThy. Pet of my medical life, I have 
seen that age exceeded several times in persons who bore 
childr M ree i ae Mei were overlooked here, it would be 
Inid hold of by. the Thomsians as an argument against the 
correctness of the i the old dame her mother. But to 
show that women do bear children much over 50, the following 
is given from the Cork Advertiser :—* Oct, 2nd, 1830, at Laugh- 
tamoneen, county Clare, aged 63 years, the wife of Mr, James 
Lysaght, of a d sey _Her husband ig in his 78rd year. 

‘his happy couple had had no increase to their family for the 
last twenty years.” 

Having now considered all the facts bearing upon the extreme 
age of Mrs. Leatherlund, which, it seems to me, would be con- 
sidered proved in any court of law, I shall now proceed to speak 
of my interview with the old dame herself, and will finally give 
the views I arrived at concerning her physical condition, being 
the result of my careful examination of fhe 

Tt was on the 15th October, 1873, that I went to Tring, and 
was taken to see her by Mr, Tompkins, of that place, who, I 
am bound to acknowledge here, has not only taken a deep 
interest in her welfare himself, but has _ neither trouble 
nor inconvenience to introduce the old dame to visitors possessing 
an interest in persons of such an advanced age. The day was 
fine and beautiful, though showery, and on getting to Tring 
early in the afternoon and calling on Mr, Tompkins, he took 
me to a lodging-house known as the Red Lion Inn, back 
of the church, where the old dame was living. In a few minutes 
she toddled into the room, with the aid of a stick, being partl 
supported at the same time. She was of short stature, a litt] 
bent with age; her complexion was brownish, for she was of 
gipsy descent; her countenance was a series of thick folds, 
not wrinkles, and she was most unmistakably many years 
older in appearance than any of the nine other centenarians I 
had examined thus far. She shook hands with me, conversing 
and chattmg away continually in a good, clear, and distinct 
yoice, not tremulous nor cracked, saying she was glad to see me 
and Mr, Tompkins. Her sight was not now Very ORs although 
she could distinguish things tolerably well, and even knitted 
twine bags, two of which she gave me; yet it was becoming 
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impaired. One eye, I was told, had little or no sight. She 
could not see to read, but she could distinguish persons and 
ings, She was remarkably intelligent and communicative, 
though her memory was now becoming a little impaired. 
Unless she was asked questions she was continually talking, 
indeed, I might say was garrulous, like many old people. The 
subject of our conversation was at first bearing upon her age 
ad family history, in which most of the facts already related 
Were gone over, and especially her age when her first child was 
born. Then it related to her health and physical condition, 
and her replies to my questions, when clearly put and made 
asy to her mind, were such as I had every reason to be satisfied 
with. She heard pretty well, on the whole, but was a Attle 
deaf; yet the faculty of hearing was tolerably perfect, as she 
heard almost every que put to her. The sense of smell 
was perfect; she t snuff in moderate quantity, which she 
alts enjoyed. So was the sense of taste. She had never 
smoked, and had always been regular and temperate in her 
habits. The skin was generally dark, her hands pat icularly 
so, yet it was as soft as velvet—indeed, I never felt a softer, 
Ze it was thin on the backs of the hands. Mr. Lipscombe, 
who attended her when necessary, told me it was in great folds 
about the body, as on the face. Her hair was quite grey ; 
she was not bald. The forehead was not a broad one—indeed, 
the head was narrow, and looked as if laterally compressed. 
The muscles of the neck stood out in prominent relief, particu- 
larly the sterno-cleido-mastoid, with great hollows in front and 
behind it, especially at its lower part, from the entire absence 
of any adipose or fatty tissues. As concerned her physical 
condition, she breathed wholly by the chest, and not the 
abdomen-—that‘is to say, the chest expand ing inspiration 
readily, owing to the resiliency of the costal cartilages, which 
were not ossified, as is usually the case in persons approachin, 
70. The breathing was slow, regular, and uniform, not at 
hurried, even during our conversation. The lungs themselves 
were in a perfectly normal condition, the breathing being clear 
and distinct all over the chest. The heart’s action was regular 
and natural, with a feeble impulse, but not an abnormal sound 
was heard. The pulse at both wrists was free from any indura- 
tion, and was quite soft, as in a girl; it beat regular and uniform. 
about 68 per minute, No calcification nor hardness of any 
kind was to be felt in the arteries of the arm, the neck, or 
the temples. The heart and the lungs, therefore, were perfectly 
free from any of the changes of advanced life, so far as could 
be made out by careful examination. After some little diffi- 
culty, when her intelligence was appealed to—for at first she 
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became frightened, lest she should be choked—she permitted 
me to introduce the laryngeal mirror into the back of the fauces, 
and there a splendid view was obtained of a vertical or erect 
epiglottis, of a leaf-like form, and a perfect larynx, with short 
vocal cords, normal in colour, with a triangular glottis. Indeed, 
all these organs were those of a young person. Externally the 
thyroid cartilage, small in size, felt quite soft and flexible, and 
could be compressed laterally, and gave a cartilaginous, glidi 
sensation over the cricoid; and the trachea could be flattens 
either laterally or anteriorly, all showing the absence of senile 
changes, 

With the perfection of the respiration and the circulation we 
should naturally expect a good digestion, and so there was, for 
the Spans concerned in it were healthy. She had, however, 
only three teeth in front, in the lower jaw, with two or three 
molars, and several in the upper jaw, especially of molars; not 
one was decayed in the least. The tongue was large and 
healthy, and the faucial mucous membrane of a pee pink. 
On the whole, her appetite was fairly good, although now and 
then a little indigestion occurred after her tea, which, no doubt, 
was the cause of some itching of the skin at night on going to 
bed; at least, that was when I saw her, but ieee there was 
nothing of the kind afterwards. 

After a long conversation and the conclusion of my examina- 
tion, I bid her farewell, receiving a bunch of the wheat she had 
helped to reap, besides the two bags of twine, which I venture 
to produce at thismeeting. I thought at first she was supported 
whilst reaping, but it appears not; ch managed to do it without 
assistance | 


The result of my examination of her, which was longer and 
more elaborately conducted than in most of my other xe 
went to prove the same facts, that there was an absence of those 
changes of old age so commonly met with in persons of from 
70 to 80. She was more like a girl, constitutionally, than an 
aged person; yet there was the indication of feebleness 
necessarily to be expected, which, ceteris paribus, did not prevent 
her reaching to her present exceptionally great age. | 

Such, then, were fie physical conditions presented by the old 
dame, and a consideration of such an extreme imstance of 
lo ay teaches us two practical facts: one is, the absence of 
maities amges, as commonly understood by the physiologist, 
and which, I maintain, is the heed ae ri oer 
attaining to such a great age; and the other is, that if a person 
like the old dame eitia to the age of five and a half s score 
years, others may do the same, and therefore it will not do to 
ignore what must be apparent to common sense—namely, the 
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occurrence, now and then, of instances where even the great 
age of six score is reached. 


Asa practical and conscientious physi logist and physician, 
I have only one object to serve, tadapsenten y of any theory to 
uphold, and that is the propagation of truth and, of course, the 
correction of previous errors. But at the present day it would 
be preposterous to ignore cases or instances of exceptiona 
longevity of former years because we cannot discover the proofs 
of their age in our time. There can be no doubt in times past 
there were men as conscientious and painstaking as exist now, 
and to ignore their facts and upset their reasoning, without just 
cause, is unjustifiable, unscientific, and unphilosophical. In 
saying this, I allude to the doubts cast upon many cases of ultra- 
centenarianism of a remarkable nature, that are historicall 
known to almost “het hegt & A great deal was made of suc 
examples in the times of their occurrence, and they were under 
personal observation for a long period of time, and it may be 
considered certain that there existed a strong desire then, as 
now, to arrive at the truth, and not to have any imposture 
palmed off upon the people. I trust, however, that the example 
of aeireane tanihevity now brought before the Institute will do 
some good, for its authenticity has not only been proved by 
evidence of a recorded character, but it has been confirmed by 
an examination in which comparison with other centenarians 
has declared it to be older than any that has personally come 
under my notice. 

In conclusion, it may be said that no one can converse upon 
the subject of centenarian longevity, write u it, or discuss 
it in any way, without having the English Thomsian doctrine 
thrust before one, even by persons who acknowledge its 
fallibility. Such oan instance as Mrs. Leatherlund wholly 
explodes it, and it will scarcely live as long as did its Ameri- 
can Thomsian brother, that must be known to the medical 

ractitioner of at least 25 years’ standing. The logic of the 
fhomsians at first was that no person ever reached the a 
of 100 years, and when their premises were found to be 
untenable, from the number of genuine instances brought 
ediiee the not ol aero ground was taken up that at 
any rate none overstepped the century. M argument is, if 
clearly authenticated instances Set at in ren of 105, 10% ead 
109 years, there can be no reason against the assumption that 
persons whose organism is free from the changes of old fife, as 

_ centenarians, can and do live much farther still, and it 
explains the occurrence now and then of the truly exceptional 
ages reached of 120, 130, 140, and even higher. | 

Since this paper was written, the old dame, after a very slight 
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illness, so slight that it merely confined her indoors for two or 
three ag delaras away from this life. Onthe 19th of January, 
1875, a letter from my friend Mr. R. N. Lipscomb, surgeon, of 
Tring, who had occasionally seen her during life, informed me 
of her death the preceding night. He stated that in the 
certificate of death he had filled in her age as 112. Next 

1orning I proceeded to Tring by an early train, to meet him, 
or the purpose of examining her. Unfortunately he was 





for 
called away to a distance, but he left instructions with his 
assistant to aid me in his absence, and we proceeded together to 
Mr. Saw’s, the Red Lion Inn, Frogmore Street, where I made 
the autopsy myself, the assistant recording the appearances as 
they were described to him. The particulars of this are given 
here, as they add greatly to the value and interest of sucha 
well authenticated example of ultra-centenarian longevity as 
was the old dame’s, which is sure to be consulted hereafter by 
everyone interested in the subject. 

Autopsy at 12.30, about thirty-siz Aours after death—Height 
during life was four feet nine or ten inches; the body, there- 
fore, was small, and proportionate to her height. The rigor 
mortis was slight, and no odour was exhaled from the body. 
The integuments generally were of a yellow colour, witha ahaa 
of brown, but not darker than they appeared during life. They 
were a little loose over certain parts of the badly, but the 
attenuation of the muscles, especially about the neck, did not 
seem to be so great as when she was seen by me in October, 
1873. The muscular development-generally was fairly good, 
and no decided emaciation to speak of existed. The mamma 
were firm and well developed, though small, with no dark areolm 
around the nipples. Over the abilcana were the usual marks 
seen in pereons who have borne children. In sewing up the 
body afterwards, the skin was so tough that the needle would 
scarcely penetrate it. On reflecting the integuments over the 
chest and abdomen, a little adipose tissue was found over the 
pectoral muscles, and over the abdominal muscles it varied in 
thickness from an eighth to nearly a quarter of an inch. The 
carti of the ribs at their junction with the bone were cut 
through with the greatest ease and facility, the knife meeting 
with no resistance from any osseous changes. The cut surface 
presented a narrow rim of true white cartilage, whilst the other 

art possessed a brownish tinge, the result of some change allied 
to fatty degeneracy, for a slight roughness was manifest to the 
finger, although the middle structure was quite soft; but before 
division of the costal cartilages the thorax could be com: 
with ease, through their elasticity, as I had seen during ife, 
The lungs were healthy, crepitant throughout, and had the 
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of the left was present, which, to some extent, may have 
hypostatic ; yet, associated with what was described as a triflin 
cold, it was the immediate cause of death. At the apex of ea 
lung was a trifling adhesion, readily broken down, the connect- 
ing membrane having the appearance of ordinary areolar tissue. 
Both lungs at the margins of their lower lobes had an emphy- 
sematous fringe. The heart was perhaps a little large in pro- 
portion to the size of the body; 1t weighed, with the arch of 
the aorta, thirteen ounces exactly. In structure it was soft, a 
little flabby, and had a slight covering of fat. The coronary 
arteries were distinctly observed, but had not undergone any 
change. The right side of the organ was filled with dark clots 
of blood, whilst the left was empty. The muscular structure, 
cavities, and valves appeared to be normal. The arch of the 
aorta generally was enlarged, dilated, and somewhat attenuated; 
at its commencement the circumference was four inches and 
one-sixteenth, whilst at its termination it was three inches and 
one-fourth. An atheromatous patch, the size of a silver three- 
pence, was present on the lower surface of the transverse portion 
of the ey ‘lee at the commencement of the anterior and 
ft part of the ascending portion a ridge of atheroma exist) 
which did not involve the semilunar wal¥ou = 
On opening the abdomen scarcely any trace of the omentum 
was observed. The stomach and alimentary canal were per- 
fectly healthy, and not distended with flatus. The liver was 
of fair average size for the body, of firm, healthy structure, 
possessing a hght claret-brown colour, and free from any white 
Xa or patches. The gall-bladder was large in proportion to 
@ liver, and filled, but not gorged, with bile; it contained no 
biliary calculus. The spleen was of the usual purple colour, 
eee ny sl slightly curved in shape, but healthy and 
| Both kidneys appeared to be healthy, the cortical and 
medullary portions fairly distinct, but in general structure soft 
and flabby. The ureters were normal, and so was the bladder 
which was nearly full of urine. The uterus was very small. 
the Fallopian tubes and ovaries equally so, all quite ealthy. 
The thoracic and abdominal aorta and other blood-vessels were 
soft, and free from anyabnormal changes. The tongue, larynx 
and trachea were removed for examination. Some of the 
apille on the dorsum of the tongue were much enlarged. 
The larynx was small and compact; the epiglottis, which ged 
a slight notch on its superior margin, possessed the natural 
colour, shape, and appearance of early life. The vocal cords, 
short in length, had emerest tinge of yellow, but were other- 
wise normal. The aryteno-epiglottidean folds, the ventricles, 


usual appearance. Some slight congestion of the posterior pe rt 
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and all other parts of the larynx were as perfect in their forma- 
tion as in a young person. All the cartilages of the larynx were 
flexible, with an absence of any calcareous pi be unless in 
the central solid parts of the wings of the thyroid. The rings 
of the trachea were white and glistening, perfectly flexible and 
soft, and could be compressed in any direction. The os hyoides 
was thin, the great cornua slender, one of them fractured on 
removal, and the right lesser cornu elongated. 

I must not forget to mention that the cornea of both eyes 
was free from any @rews senilis or annulus, although her sight 
had not been very good of late years. Yet she had been able 
to knit twine bags almost to the very last. 

It remains to say that any merely hearsay evidence brought 
forward against the old dame’s age, such as has been furnished 
by the Rev. H. A. Harvey, late Vicar of Tring, or by Shadrach 
Hearn, her nephew, quoted in a letter by Me. Partitt, simply 
counts for nothing, when unsupported by documentary evidence. 
Even ig Seated nephew to be correct, that her elder 
brother died at Nottingham in 1867 aged 100 years, and that 
she was two years younger than he, she would now be 14. 
That she was older than this brother by seven or eight years 
has been proved in a manner that cannot be questioned, in 
consequence of the most remarkable confirmation of the age 
given at which she was confined of Samuel, her firstborn, a 
circumstance which none but a medical mind could conceive, 
and upon which a medical jury would unanimously give their 
yerdict as final and conclusive. 

Discvssio0n. 

Mr. Brannoor, while complimenting Sir Duncan Gibb on the 
interesting physiological details he had given, and on the industry 
of his researches, was bound to say that, in his opinion, the evidence 
as to Betsy Leatherlund’s having attained the age of 112 years was 
insufficient. She was, no doubt, a very old woman; certainly 98 
years old, perhaps 100, but not much more. As to her identit 
with the person whose birth certificate Sir Duncan had qaneel 
there was no evidence. As to her marriage, there was no certificate 
of it; and with regard to its alleged date, had it been ascertained 
whether at that date the husband was really serving in the militia ? 
[Sir Duncan Gibb: Yes.] | Mr. Brabrook had been otherwise 
informed. Then the alleged interval between the marriage and the 
birth of the first child was a doubtful circumstance. Another 
circumstance of grave doubt was the birth of an illegitimate child 
when the mother would have been, if her alleged age be true, 
55 years old. There must have been a dearth of young women of 

pose character in Tring if a gipsy widow of 55 attracted the 
attentions of the seducer. If, on the other hand, she was (aa the 
speaker thought) at that time a buxom gipsy widow of 40, it was 
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not so improbable. In cases of allege: ultra-centenarianism, there 
was a tendency to exaggeration, which rendered it necessary that 
the statements of the most respectable and trustworthy old people 
should be corroborated, In this case, hep goof the character of 
the poor old woman, her race, and habits of fe, had been such ag 
to deprive her unsupported statements of any weight whatever, 
With regard to the general question of centenarianism, Mr, 
Brabrook remarked that he thought the views of his friend Mr. 
Thoms were much misunderstood. Mr. Thoms's researches had 
established several cases of undoubted centenarianism. All he said 
was, that when you hear 105, 110, or 112 years of nge talked about, 
you may be sure there is some mistake. “Indeed, the speaker had 
within the last few da sg ce Mr. Thoms with particulars from 
the National Debt Offeo of three cases of undoubted centenarian 
annuitants, one of them a gentleman who had agian called to 
receive his own annuity, and appeared in excellent healt 

Mr. F. Ganrox thought it erroneous to conclude that because 
the chances were so and so to one against a woman living to 112, 
and so and so to one against a woman bearing a child at the age 
of 52, that the chance of the double event was compounded of 
these two chances. It would be so if the two events were inde- 
pendent variables, but in this case they probably were not so. Tt 
was more likely that a woman, constitutionally fitted to live to an 
extraordinary age, would have the period of her youthfulness pro- 
longed beyond that of ordinary women. As another matter of 
statistical theory, he would mention that he regarded the ages in 
the table submitted by the author, of ‘an indiscriminate list of 
peas who had lived beyond 100 years, with extreme distrust, 

ecause the way in which its figures were distributed contradicted 
_ all experience of death-rates, and similar matters. It was well 

known that many fewer persons died between the ages of 80 and 
90 than between those of 70 and 80; still fewer between 90 and 
100 than between 80 and 90; and we have every right to assume 
hat a similar law would continue to prevail durin: each successive 
decade, The figures in the table ought to give a distinct indication 
of this law, whereas they do no such thing. The table even asserts 
that there have been twenty-four cases of death between 180 and 
140, as against sixteen between 120 and 180, and the same number 
between 110 and 120. The capricious distribution of these f 
and the number of times in which 130 occurred, afforded, in his 
opinion, a conclusive testimony of their worthlessness, He would 
conclude by asking the author whether he could throw any light on 
the ultimate cause of gradual decay and death—that 1 to an 
what it was that produeed these senile changes, which were sath 
cient by themselves, without the aid of any specific morbid eon. 
Sea. Hat the period of life. He had been much struck by a 
maar in some recent lectures great French physiologis 
Claude Bernard, that the final cause of these changes pep eect 
rations lay in the ineapacity of the several cells, of which all tissue 
is composed, to generate fresh cells ns their successors, for an 
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indefinite time, by their process of subdivision. It was pretty well 

established that no organism can perpetuate itself exrens Sais means 
of sexual generation, and that all continued pro ee —, hy erate 
buds, or other asexual methods, tends to produce 
tion; and M. Claude Bernard considers senile deverioreata ty be 
due to this law. Ho would be glad to hear the author's opinion on 
the = ih generally. 

CRATOHLEY wished to ask Sir Duncan Gb if, i ink pa 

he would kindly state more fully his reasons for conside 
statement made by Mrs. Leatherlund’s nephew unworth foe credit? 
He understood Sir Duncan Gibb to say that the nephew had written 
to the Times to the effect that Mrs. Leatherlund's ther had 
a year or so before, at the age of 102, or thereabouts; and that, ag 
he was her elder brother, Mrs. Leatherlund could not, in 1873, have 
been 110. Mr. Scratchley did not quite understand why Sir Duncan 
Gibb had dismissed this statement as unimportant, 

Mr. Howorrn, Major Owes, and the Presmperr aleo joined in 
the discussion. 

Sir Duxcas Gras, in reply, thanked the membera present, not 
only for their patience in bstening to his paper, but also for the 
encomiums of some of the speakers. He had heard the name of 
Pratt, aged 105 years, but never seen him; and Baron Desaix, 
of the enme age, was not unknown ; he is some four years younger 
than Count Waldech, the painter, who is still alive. Relative to 
the age of 51, at which Mrs, Leatherlund had her last child, there 
is no! ing cxtrsantinery about that; and the other instance, referred 
to by Mr Howorth, did not occur in the same family, but was an 
instance brought forward by the author, taken from a Cork news- 
paper, showing that after an interval of twenty years a woman, 
aged 68, beara a child to ber te husband, much older than herself. 
The question propounded by si Owen is a very pereinesh one one, 
and he (the author) thinks it helps to orninn why 
lund procreated in her 5lst year; for undoubtedly where all the 
Sneens ot te wre BO) orfect as to permis har 9 reas the * 

® Bho physiologically speaking, therefore, at ol she Ww 

physically the nian of a female of 25 or 30. And altho 
had not rea aT sk details of the autopsy of the old though 
womb was ntl. and its appendages were perfectly normal, a 
circumstance that is not always the cage in old people, Thaen,a 
although she was married some years before she had any family, it 
did not necessarily follow she was an immoral person, notwith- 
standing her Inst child was born some thirteen months after the 
daeth ‘her husband, Upon 9 last point, for the eake of the 
che should keep silent. reply, ba Mr. Brabrook, and also 
ent, he wonld say that ie of the marriage ‘not being 
Seni recorded does not in the least affect the accuracy of the cpm 
because when the old dame had the question put to her oint 
blank, such as you would expect a medical mind to conceive, “ 
was your age when your first child was born?” she unhesitatingly 
replied, “29, or between 29 ond 80." Then, again, she 
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was some years married before her eldest child was born. This 
proved to be Samuel, who lost his life, in the manner described, with 
80 many other persons; and, singularly enough, one of Samuel's 
children, a married daughter, happened to be saved, who, it 1s 
reasonable to assume, furnished the different ages on the monu- 
ment, Upon that Samuel's age was 59; if living now he would 
have been 82, which gives 29 as his mother's age when he was born. 
This testimony is so clear, so overwhelmingly convincing, that not 
a single objection bali forward by Mr. Brabrook, or by his 
friend Mr, Thoms, can have the slightest weight against it. ‘Then 
all the alleged circumstances of her life are abundantly proved, 
The history of the Bucks Militia, in which the old dame’s husband 
was a private, is readily explained by the movements of the regi- 
ment to the various towns named, and in the muster-rolls his name 
would as certainly be found as that the regiment existed. Neces- 
sarily some difficulties must be expected in such an instance as the 
present, from the woman being a gipay, although there is no proof 
that her husband was; he died in his native town in Ireland, and 
his burial is correctly registered. After that event she returns to 
the vicinity of the spot where she passed her youth. Mr. Francis 
Craig mentioned, in a letter to the Times, that the absence of senile 
changes, as found by the author, was an argument in favour of her 
age; but he (Sir Duncan Gibb) must distinctly state that he never 
brought that forward himself, and it ia of no value at all in this 
question. Taken with other circumstances, it shows she was the 
same as all other centenarians physically. Then, again, the entry 
of her baptism cannot be that of an aldac person, as supposed b 
Mr. Brabrook, for she furnished the information herself which led 
to its discovery, a fact that would be conclusive of herage in a court 
of law, because no other fee could have given the clue to this 
but her. : The names of Horam and Herne are EyRONyMous among 
the gipsies, which readily accounta for the former in the register, 
And no entry with either name occurs for some thirty-seven yeara 
afterwards in the same register. He (the author) admitted it was 
not pleasant for either Mr. Thoms or his disciples to have a case 
Somttaed fir like that under consideration, because it wholly negatives 
their premises. And he took exception to some of Mr. Thoms's 
t-mortem refutations in his book, because they were ‘not made 
during the lifetime of the parties, when there was a chance of 
personal explanation. In the consideration of his paper, it required 
a medical mind to discuss some of the questions, for, as it should 
be readily understood, the old dame procreating at 51 ¢annot in the 
least aftect the question of her age, as he had already stated. He 
would not go mto the question of ‘life, nor reply to that of “ Why 
we die?” asked by Mr. Francis Galton, because it is beside the 
matter. Nodoubt as age advances, if there is no actual di 
the great functions of life gradually come to an end, and death 
occurs. In extreme old age, although all the functions are natural, 
nd er aaorned, as in the old dame, there is necessarily 
leness, wh permits a puff of wind to extinguish life; for 
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the merest cold was sufficient to do so inher. He had nothing 
further to say in reply, beyond reiterating the fact that all he had 
brought forward satisfactorily confirmed the age of the old dame, 
which would be acknowledged by the impartial reader of his paper 





Marcu 23np, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The election of Colonel W. J. Fortoxc was announced. — 

The following list of presents was read, and the thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the respective donors. 

For tHe Liprary. 
From the Socrery.—Proceedings of ‘the Royal Society. Vol. 
SALT. No, 159. | | : 
From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Wol. XTX. No. 11. 
From James Burys, Esq.—Human Nature, March, 1875. 
From the Assocrartos.— Annual Report of |,the Geologists’ Asso- 
ciation, 1874. 
From the Eprror.—Nature (to date). 
From the Eprron,—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 37 and 38. 1875. 
For tHe Museum. 
From Hesey P. Le Mesvnzen, Esq.—Three Boomerangs from 
Kattyawar, Bombay. 

A letter from Mr. H. P. Le Mesurier was read, in which 
he presented boomerangs, &c., to the museum, and lent for 
exhibition an unbaked cooking-pot from the Andamans. 

Major Owew drew the attention of members to the alleged 
discovery of works of man in Switzerland of high antiquity. 

The Preswwent (the Rev. Dunsar I. Hearn, Treasurer, in 
the chair) read the following communication :-— 


Nore on the Cuest Measurement of Recrurrs. By Colonel 
A. Lane Fox. [With woodcuts. ] 
Arrextion having lately been drawn in Parlinment to the 
method employed in the army of taking the chest measure- 
ment of recruits, it occurred to me that some statistics on the 
subject, obtained by me in my capacity as the commander of a 
igade dept, might be of interest to the Institute. 
y attention was first drawn to the difference of chest 
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meastitement caused by passing the tape across or beneath the 
bladebones, by the fant of a Ps enlisted by me, and passed 
with a chest measurement of 33 inches, having been subse- 
quently rejected as having only 29 inches measurement, and 
within a month re-enlisted in another place, and again passed 
as measuring 33 inches. This was, of course, an extreme case, 
but in order to avoid such an occurrence in future, I determimed 
to have two measurements taken—one horizontally, according to 
the army regulations, and the other obliquely, under the blade- 
bones The results are given in the annexed table (pp. 104, 105). 
It is probable that cases of the same kind must have occurred 
elsewhere, for on the Sth of the present month the subject of 
chest measurement was brought ‘to the notice of the House of 
Commons by Colonel Mure, whose remarks I here copy from 
the Times of the 9th inst.:—‘ There were two fallacies,” he 
said, “about chest measurement and the testing of vision. It 
was usual to measure the chest below the scapule, or shoulder- 
blades, but in the army it was now the practice to ask the 
recruits to hold up their arms, to put the tape over the arm- 
pit, and then to lower the arms and measure the chest with the 
tape passing over the shoulder-blades. In this way advantage 
was sometimes given to a weedy man, who came out with a 
magnificent chest measurement; whereas, if he were measured 
properly, he would have none at all. Formerly the sight of 
recruits used to be tested at a distance of fifteen paces, but two 
or three years ago the distance was reduced to ten paces.” 
Here I may observe that Colonel Mure has made a slight error. 
The recruit is not measured immediately under the arm-pit, 
and the object of making the recruit hold his arms wp is not to 
Increase the measurement, but merely to get them out of the 
ney fen pe the tape is being properly adjusted on the line of 
Loe ml ‘ 
Tha cedar, as laid down in paragraph 11, section 19, of the 
eon’ a Regulations, 18 a8 follows — 8 recruit is also to be 
measured by placing the measuring tape quite horizontally 
round the chest, the a edge of the tape touching the upper 
art of the nipple, with the arms hangmg loosely; the ta 

hould not be drawn so tight as to compress the surface. The 
recruit should then be om 8 to count slowly from one to ten, to 
prevent any undue inflation of the chest, The length in inches 
shown on the eae of the tape is the correct chest 
ment.” ‘The effect of counting ten slowly is usually to 

reduce the measurement from 4} to 1 inch. 
Mr. a Oop his reply to Colonel Mure, said that he should 
consider it his duty to institute a careful inquiry, particularly 
as to what had been said about chest measurement and the 
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testing of vision. “It would be a serious thing indeed,” he 
said, “if they were of the superficial character represented.” 

This being the state of the case, and as the measurements 
taken by me are extra-oflicial, I am at liberty to communicate 
them. I thought that the members of the Institute might hke 
to know, from the statistics thus obtained, how the matter 
se stands in regard to these two measurements. 

With the exception of a short period, during which, owing to 
a misunderstanding, the second measurement was omitted, I 
have had every man who was enlisted at Guildford measured in 
both directions, and the results are given in the accompanying 
nominal list of the recruits measured. One hundred and thirty- 
six men are included in the return, Of these there are ten 
instances in which the oblique measurement exceeded the 
horizontal, twenty in which the two measurements were the 
same, and in the remaining one hundred and six cases the hori- 
zontal measurement eoneted the oblique measurement. 

But we obtain this additional result from the return. In 
May, 1874, the standard for infantry was raised from 5 feet 
41 inches to 5 fect 5 inches, or, rather, the permission to enlist 
men at the lower stature was cancelled. Having observed that 
the difference between the two measurements, that is, the excess 
of the horizontal over the oblique measurement, was less since 
the standard was raised, I ca the return to be made out in 
the order of heights, placing the shortest men at the top of the 
list, and having divided the whole into two nearly equal 
divisions, I found that in the division in which the height was 
under 5 feet 6G inches the avetage horizontal measurement 1s 
‘7 of an inch more than the oblique, whereas in the division in 
which the height exceeded 5 feet 6 inches, the average excess 
of the horizontal measurement is only 63. (See figs. 1 and 2, 

.106.) And further, taking the first fifteen men on the list whose 
height is under 5 feet 5 inches, I found that the excess of the hori- 
zontal over the oblique measurement amounted to exactly 1 inch. 

From this we see clearly that the excess of the horizontal 
over the oblique measurement bears certain ratio to the height, 
that is to say, it diminishes as the height increases. The reason 
for this is easily explained. Ido not give any return of the 
are of these men, because no return of age would be reliable. 
The men who wish to enlist sometimes give their age at 18 
when they are under that age, and it is often difficult to judge 
of the age of a youth in that class of life. eee 

In young, undeveloped lads the shoulder-blades protrude 
more than when they are of mature age; the muscles under the 
arm have not yet filled out, which is shown by the fact that 
after a few months’ service, with better feeding, the chest 
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measurement increases considerably, and the taller meh, as & 
rule, are better made. The result tells in favour of maintaining 
the standard at its present height. If the same results were 
confirmed by more extended statistics of the same kind, they 
would serve to show, in all probability, that any reduction of 
height below 5 feet 5 inches would be accompanied by a great 
falling off in the stamina of recruits, 
Then as regards the question whether the horizontal or 
oblique measurement of the chest secures the best results, I 
leave it to physiologists to determine which of the two measure- 
ments affords the best test of strength and stamina. It 1s only 
where the height of the individual is below 5 feet 5 inches that 
any very marked difference is seen, and as this is now below 
the standard for the infantry, it does not apply. But it must 
be borne in view that the horizontal measurement is the most 
easily regulated throughout the service. If the oblique 
measurement were to be sanctioned, it would be open to the 
recruiting sergeant to give a greater or less degree of slope to the 
tape, according as it might be his interest to pass or reject the 
man; and as, for the reasons already given, this is a question 
which also affects the pay, and consequent efficiency, of the 
recruiting sergeant, it appears desirable to adhere to that mode 
of measurement by which uniformity can be most readily secured. 
The same remark, I need hardly say, applies with nearly equal 
force to measurements taken with a view to anthropological 
statistics. | 
REIVES SHOWING THE Cueet MuastRemest oF 136 Recnvita WHEN TAKEY 
HORIZONTALLY, ACCORDING TO THE QuUEEX'’s REGULATIONS, AND WHEN 
TAKEN OBLIQUELY, 60 THAT THE TAPE PASSES DENEATH THE SHOULDER- 
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Average, 84.92 horizontally ; 3488 obliquely ; difference, .69. 
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The chest measurement of the 60 men under 5-ft. G-in. averages horizontally, 
$4.45; obliquely, $3.75; difference, .7. (Fig. 1.) 

The chest measurement of the 76 men over 6-ft. 6-in. averages horizontally, 35.3; 
biquely, B.77 3 difference, 53. (Wig. 3) 
Che chost wement of the 15 men underS-ft. 5in.avarages horizontally 34.33 ; 
obliquely, 33.83; difference, 1 inch, 








DIF ‘s3" 
Fig. 1. Fra. 2. 
Discusstox. 
Mr. Hype Crane remarked that these oii ears observa- 
be 


tions were of practical and useful bearing. checked Col. 
Fox's figures, and found these fully supported his statements. In 
the lowest class the difference of measurement reached 2 inches 
and 2} inches. In the next there were ten cases of 1 inch, two of 
1} inch, one of 14 inch, two of 1} inch, and one of li inch, He 
rusted that the President would follow up these inquiries, Of 
Course, srg (Sagem will improve; but then it will probably be 
found that this proportion will be less in those of lower standard. 











A paper “ On Molecules and Potential Life,” by Rey. Dunbar 
I. Hath. M.A., Treasurer, A.L, was read by the fared s 


Mr. Brabrook read the following paper :— 


On a@ Premstrortc Roan, Duncax’s Frow BALLYALBANAGH 
co, Anream. By G. H. Krvana :, Esq., M. LA. &. [With 
sat pm: y N, Esq., M.R.LA., &. [With 

Dvunine a short stay in the co, Antrim, my attention w | 
by J. Wyley, Esq., of Drumadarragh rp to an bead oat 
ancient roadway that for centuries has been buried under an 
accumulation of peat, and only in recent years has been dis- 
while while cutting turf. The bog called Duncan's Flow, in 
which this road or cash (casin, a path), is buried, is situated 
near the west boundary of the townland of Ballvalhan: 


Antrim (Ordnance Survey Map, sheet ye ROB EA, CO. 
nUrth of tha euisll town called Ballye 39), and about four miles 
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In the country hereabouts are the sites of numerous pre- 
historic structures, such as Liss, Moats, Carns, Gallaun, &c. To 
the north of Duncan’s Flow, about a mile and a half, are the 
remains of what seems to have been a considerable settlement, 
consisting of lusks or earth-caves, the site of 2 mill and dam, and 
an old church; while on Wee Collin, the hill immediately north 
of the bog, are the sites of several forts—one at least must have 
been of considerable size—while farther northward, north of 
the Glenwhirry river, moats and other forts existed. To the 
south of the valley of Duncan’s Flow were observed two carns 
that contained kistveans, with urns and ashes, a large moat 
called Dunamoy, numerous forts—the largest, called Granny's 
Fort, or Lisnashee, immediately south of the bog—and other 
structures, which seem to point to the place having been of 
considerable note at one time. From the north termination of 
the cash, or road, there seems to be the track of an ancient road 
leading toward the large fort on the west woe of Wee Collin, 
while to the south it terminated at a crag of rock protruding 
into the bog, said to be the site of a fort, but of which, how- 
ever, there is now no trace. The cash seems to have been con- 
structed ina straight line between these points, but now the 
centre portion bows slightly towards the west—probably due to 
the eaen dency of the bog to move down stream. , 

At the present time we find in the centre of the bog about 
five feat of “flow bog,”? under which are the roadway and deal 
corkers (roots), that lie on four feet of black turf, that has oak 
sticks and corkers at its base. In the Irish bogs,* but especially 
in the centre, south, and west of the island, the lowland or 
“red bogs” consist of a “ clearing,’” or non-turf-producing 

rtion; white turf; brown turf with deal corkers an sticks at 
ak . and black turf with oak corkers and sticks at base. 
Usually there is no deal timber associated with the oak; in 
Duncan’s Flow, however, there are some, but very few. These 
have been calculated to represent the following years of time :f 
Growth and decay of the oak forest, about 300 years; a foot of 
black turf, 400 years; growth and decay of the deal forest, 300 
years; a foot of brown turf, 200 years; to which we may add, 
a foot of white turf and Spee on an ates ge years. In 
Duncan’s Flow we find the roadway on the black turf,—on the 
same horizon 08 the deal forest. It is seven feet wide, and was 
formed of round oak longitudinal beams covered with transverse 
planking, or slabs of split oak. In the centre of the bog there 
were eight longi inal beams (see fig. 1), but in the north and 

® © Peat Bogs,” Quarterly Journal of Science, July, 1974, p. 294 ef teq., by 
the writer of this notice. 

+ “Peat Bogs,” p. 900 et seq- 
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south portions there are only three, one in the centre and one 
at each side (see fig. 2); the great number in the centre evi- 
dently haying been used to bridge over a soft portion, while in 





Fia. 1. 
the firmer ground, near the margin of the bog, they were un- 
ecessa. Three sections of the road were expo Y when the 








necessary. ; ! . . | 
bog was visited, and in that to the south, one of the longitudinal 





© 

Fie. 3, 
beams was found to be deal timber. This roadway evidently 
was formed prior to the deal-forest age, as none of the associated 
deal corkers occur under it, but all are on the same horizon. 
The oak timber to form the road probably was procured from 
the neighbouring upland, as on situations they are known 
to have existed during and subsequent to the deal-forest age.* 
The road probably was used as long as the deal forest existed, 
and during its occupation, holes in the oak sheeting were mended 
with deal slabs placed across them (see fig. 3), After the four 





Fra. 3. 
feet of lower peat had accumulated, which then represented at 
least sixteen feet in thickness, the climate aust Hew chan : 
for the place to drain and stop the growth of the peat, thus 
forming a surface, on which the es Se grow; or it may 
have been drained artificially, Probably both were at work, as 
it appears likely, when the road was formed, some drainage also 
was accomplished, to keep surplus water away. That nature 
also was at work seems suggested, as not only here, but also 
universally in Ireland, deal forests sprang up on the red bogs 
* “Peat Bogs,” p. 207. 
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about this time. The road seems to have been abandoned and 
the deal forest destroyed at about the same time, which appears 





due to flooding, as the peat above both is “‘ Flow bog” (Ulster), 
or “ Monagay” (Munster)—that is, peat fall of sedge and 
cers, which only grows and accumulates in marshes or 


flooded bogs. On the roadway there are now five feet of uncut 
turf, while ten feet of “ good turf” are said to have been cut 
away. This, however, probably was not all brown turf; we may 
therefore suppose that ten out of the fifteen were brown, an 
the remaining five white turf. There now only remains the 
thickness of the clearing to be calculated. From what now 
remains this would appear to have been thin, as scarcely a foot 
of clearing is on the Seine banks, which would not represent 
more than two feet of undisturbed normal clearing. We must, 
however, remember that “bog stuff” is extensively used for 
farm purposes, and that oe at least half the original 


cc, Seen been carted away. therefore, we allow this, we 
would have about four feet of clearing, which is not excessive 


compared with the usual thickness general on all the lowland 
or red bogs. These different figures give us sufficient data to 
make an approximate calculation as to the time the cash was 
first constructed, also the number of years since the oak forest 
began to grow. 

7. Clearing, four feet |} at 100 years a foot. - + 900 
5. Brown turf, ten feet, at 200 years a foot . ; 2000 
4. Growth and decay of the deal forest, including 
a 
2 
1 


TEARS, 


3 The time allowed for a change in the climate about 300 
” Black turf, four feet, at 400 years a foot . . . 1600 
Growth and decay of the oak forest, about j . 800 


5100 
According to these figures, which are considered by some 2s 
a very low estimate, the “‘ oak-forest age ” was about 5,000 — 
ago, while the “ deal-forest age’? was about 2,000 years later, 
leaving the roadway or cash over 3,000 years old. | 
On the floors of, and the roads into, crannoges, we usually 
find cut reeds, ferns, or heather, sand, clay, or some such; but 
this roadway seems to have been swept clean, and the bog to 
have grown on the planking. In the bog, however, the fol- 
lowing have been found—as | have been informed b Mr. J. 
Wilson, a farmer in the vicinity—near the south end of the 
cash: a stone hatchet, very large horns of a cow or ox, and 
four sticks like “ walking staffs ;” near the centre of the road- 
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way, where fig. 1 was taken, a shoe, in shape like a weaver’s 
shuttle. It eee to a woman or small man, “it 
Was near twelve inches long, and very narrow ;” also a carved 
block of wood, which secmaad to represent the head and shoul: 

of a man of ordinary size, | 

Other submerged roadways already recorded in Ireland are 
as follow:—A roadway constructed somewhat similar to an 
American corderoy, in the bog between the old castle of the 
Ovconnings (corrupted into Castle Connel) and the esker called 
Goig, co, Limerick. This road was under about twelve feet 
of peat,” or at least 2.500 years old. It was made of 
round oak, but a few feet above the “ deal-forest ” corkers,— 
“Mem. Geol. Survey Ireland.” Explanation of sheet 134. | 

A roadway in the bog mar ining Loughnahinch, cos, Tip- 
perary and King’s. This soles yY was made for the con- 
venience of a crannoge in the lake, but lts age is unknown.— 
Dublin Quarterly Journal of Science, vol. vi, p. 69, 

A ui Pg the “North flats” (reclaimed Jand), Wexford 
estuary, This ran south from Begerin Island to Great Island, 
_ It was constructed of oak longitudinal beams, supported on two 

rows of oak piles.—* Jour. Roy. His, and Arch. Ass., Ireland,” 
vol. ti. (4th series) p. 435, 


The Presmexr and Mr. Rupirr offered some remarks, and 
ted, 


the mecting then separat 
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Tur following account has been extracted from an abbreviated 
translation of Dr, Philippi’s work on Easter Island,* by Mr. Edwyn 
Reed, F.L.8. (Local Secretary for Chili). It relates principal ta 
the present condition of the islanders, and appears ta be derived 
from official reports by Captain Gana, of the Chilian navy, who 
visited the island in 1870 (two years after Capt, Pocock, in” 
HLMS. “Topaze”), and Pére Eyraud, one of the earlier mis- 
sionaries.t—d. Park Hannisox. | 

The exact distance of Easter Island from the coast of Chih has 
been ascertained to be 2,030 miles, and it is 1,040 miles from Pit- 
cairn's Island. | 

The very small number of species of plants shows that it can 
never have formed part of s great continent. All its mdigenous 
plants appear to have arrived by accident, excepting, perhaps, the 
torromiro, which, however, Dr. . ooker would probably consider to 
be a simple variety of the New Zealand Edwardsia microphylla, 

Most of the men are naked ; yet they wear a kind of crown, some 
two inches thick, made of grass, round which they stick feathers of 
the frigate bird. Others make headdresses of seagulls’ plames, A 
few wear capes that come down to the knee. The women wear 
wide hats made of rushes, A piece of clotht or matting, some six 
feet long, forms their dress, to which is added another piece round 
the loins, and a third on the shoulders, 

The houses of the Easter Islanders are shaped like overturned 
canoes, or rather pirogues, which appears to pes girl the tradition 
that the earlicr inhabitants arrived by sea, and that their boats, 
iragged on shore and overturned, were the first habitations. 
Existing boats are only from eighteen to twenty feet in length, with 
the bow and stem slightly carved or scratched with figures. They 
are very narrow, and would not serve for long voyages. The pieces 
of wood of which they are formed are some of them two or three 
feet long by four or five inches wide, fastened together with sinnot. 

The natives fight with stones, but sometimes use clubs, and a 
kind of spear or lance, about six feet long, with o flint (obsidian) 
head. T es are very dexterous in plaitn and weaving, making 
nets and ribbands of the fibres of the bohahi. They are also ve 
fond of sewing and carving. In the Santiago Museum there is a 
shell (Cyprea maritima) 80 well carved in wood that a European 
® Printed in Spanish at Santingo in the autumn of 1873, , 

Other particulars are given by Dr. Palmer, in the Journals of the Royal 
eomraphicnl Bostet: for 1970, and Kcthnological Society for 1869. 
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aculptor could not make a better a be The natives count well, 
and have a name for each number. ir year is lunar, and they 
are much interested in the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Captain Gana reports that “the religious belief of the Easter 

rs was vague and unsettled. They practised no external 
adoration, 7 they had priests, and many gods; amo othera 
the God of War, of Thieving, of Bern of Love, and of ay 
The little wooden i images, called owe » (miro siguifying wood" 
were reverenced but not worshipp Their sabe being = 
dead or carried away by the Se the Roman Catholic 
missionaries found the task of conversion easier than it would 
otherwise have been. The native priesthood appears to have been 

hereditary in certain families. 

Tablets or small boards, with sonst 2 ai and figures of animals 
not existing in Easter Island, are stated by Pére Eyraud to have 
been met with in all the houses. Captain Gana saw a es only, 
This is the only island of Polynesia where such precious documents 
have been found. 

The disproportion between the number of men and women was 
remarked both by Cook and La Pérousse. But they thought it 
might be ig aw by the women concealin chemaslven in the 
huts. It is, however, said by Captain Gana des really very great. 
He informs us that only one-third of the inhabitants are Women, 
and that owing to this the girls are married at ten years old. The 
only marriage ceremony was a feast. reams 2a between relations 
are unknown; and young girls live apart from the rest of the 
family until marri ewite is rarely allowed the honour of 
dining with her Scsteadi 

Suicides are frequent. This is attributed to the belief that the 
soul becomes divine, and enjoys p if ey happiness. Corpses are 
ee upon a heap of stones, wit heads eae the sea, 

5 Fuster ‘Talon ders used to eat human flesh, but no one will 
ree ora ast he hasdone so. The bones were taken to Utnitn. 

"th captives taken in war were eaten, 

ponae there pdestisio. king in Easter Island, cruel wara and 

tly owing to personal feuds and covetousness, 

rp 7 fought si nt erase” and sage vc legen became slaves 

of the victor, who took possession o therr goods and chattels. 
including wives and a chiftren ; 

Famihes own the land on which they reside, and cultivate as 
eee of it as is required. 

ie reg ce maa very similar to that of New Zeala 
a3 see cytes Henman te gutterals, nt, 

There are two tions of the origin of the islanders—one, 
that o king arrived from Ra paro), who made all the 
stone statues. The other et by Capt. Gana) is as fol. 
lows :—Two veaeels, without sails, high @ prow and 
stern, arrived = ‘Easter ae with four salient n, under 
the command of ‘prey bs He disembarked at A uena, 
and shortly afterw divided the land amongst his followers. 
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kings, who have sueceeded him by right of 
4 re, are—Inumike, Vakai, Marama, oa, Mitiake, 
tuiti, Inucura, Mira, Oturaga, Inu, Iku, Ikukana, Ineujaja, 
Tukuitu, Aumoamana, Tupuirike, Mataibi, Terakay, Raimokaki, 
Gobara, Tepito, and Gregorio,* the last offshoot of the royal famil) 
of Easter Island, comprising beh generations in all. It 
was the custom for the king of the island to abdicate the 
marriage of his eldest son, but then he was not allowed to marry 
eirly. The king was considered a divinity, and had absolute power 
over life and property. His person was sacred, and no one might 
touch him. His hair was never cut. He received tribute in the 
form of food and labour. Next in rank there was a chief whose 
functions appear to have been purely military. This chief was 
elected annually. — | 

| M. Eyrand, on his arrival in the island (in 1963), found 1,500 
inhabitants.+ Im 1868 there were 930, but in 1870 only 600 
remained. This po diminution is said to be chiefly owing to the 
introduction of the small-pox by the survivors who were sent back 
from the Guano Islands after their deportation by the Peruvians. 
It is to be feared that the whole race will speedily die out, The 
surgeon of the Chilian expedition reports that he found, from an 
examination of a large number of the natives, that the greater part 
of them have a scrofulous constitution. The head is large, low, and 
wide; nose regularand extended; eyes dark and expressive, a little 
oblique ; lips rather thick, but the mouth well formed ; teeth firm, 
large, and white; feet and hands small and well-proportioned ; 
the skin bronzed; hair stiff and black; beard slight and of the 
sume colour; joints salient; facial angle 75°; thorax weak, long, 
narrow, and flattened; sunk under the clavicles; and the blade- 
bones prominent and more than usually separated. The circum- 
ference of the thorax, 30 inches; stature, 5 feet 24 inches; pulse, 
res 76 to 84; respiration, 23 to 27; and the heat of the bod : 





Great mortality in the island is caused by the development of 
scrofulous diseases in the children, and of*tuberculous phthisis in 
the adults. Early marriages have a great influence in the produc- 
tion of pulmonary disease. The girls are married when scarcely 
ten years old, long before the system is sufficiently developed ; thew 
chil are, consequently, weak and unhealthy. 

In 1872, the French man-of-war “ Flore” visited Easter Island. 
One of the officers, M. Julien Viand, has published his diary, and 
iva a description of the island, accempanied with sketches, An 
extract appeared in the Globus (vol. xxiii. No. 5, July, 1873), 
from which it appears that the French found only one European 
on the island (a Dane, named Schmid), who had been sent there 
from Tahiti to plant sweet potatoes. Cats and rabbits (only 
recently introduced) had multiplied so much that the natives gladly 
sold them to the sailors for a needle apiece. 

The object of the French expedition was to procure zome of the 

® A child, since dead. tT See note, infra. 
VOL. ¥. l 
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ereat stone statues for the Louvre, and an officer with five sailors 
landed for that purpose. All the inhabitants assisted, dancing and 
sliging, and makibe a great uproar. In about an hour the work 
was completed, and the statues lay broken on the ground, “ We 
chose one,” says M. Viand, “that will figure at the Louvre amongst 
the giants of the East.”* . | 

‘The principal antiquities taken to Chili in the “ O'Higgins,” 
Captain Gana’s corvette, were the following :— 

1. A statue, or moa, 5 feet high. 

2. A sculptured block of stone. 

3. Another block, 14 inches long, 9 inches wide, and 5 inches 
thick. The most striking features in this sculpture are the trans- 
verse ornaments on the tips of the ears, and a profusion of marks, 
which Dr. Philippi considers to be “ juni.” 

4. A peuipeares head, 10 inches long by 41 inches wide. 

5. A small double image, made out of a white stone, covered with 
a black pigment, except the pupils of the eyes, where the pigment 
is renioved:t 

6. A stone head, or mask, 124 inches long by 11 inches wide. 

7, A carved slab of stone, 5 feet 10 inches long, and 4 feet 
6 inches wide, with “ herronias,” or bird-headed men in alto refierco. 

8 and 9. Two small wooden figures, one male, the other female, 
the latter with a beard. 


Tue Native Races or tue Pactric States op Nort Awentca. 
By H. H. Baxcrorr. Vol. i. London: Longmans, Green, anc 
Co., 1875. 

THE second volume of this important work is in no respect inferior, 

cither in interest or execution, tothe first. It treats of the civilised 

or cemi-civilised nations of North America, viz, the Nahwas (includ- 
ing in succession Aztecs, Toltecs, &c.), to the south-west of the 

Gulf of Mexico, and the Mayas, Quichés, &c., to the south-east. 
There are two introductory chapters, in the first of which the 

author reviews the various definitions of eavagism and civilisation, 

and gives his own views on the subject. The principal point dwelt 
on is the necessity of association as a primal condition of progress, 
whence the corollary that there would ee been no civilisation with- 
out towns. In the second chapter a general view is taken of the 
above-named nations; but the all-important question of the origin of 
civilization, &e., In America is deferred, to be discussed ma future 
volume. “No theory on these questions could be of any practical 
value in the elucidation of the eubject, cave one that should stand 
out ameng the rest so pre-eminently well-founded as to be generally 
* It sppears, from Admiral Lapelin's rt inthe“? Seah OF 

TIEV.. Pp. 106), that tho head naan gab ph Bree Wi ibe cig Haigh 

“Flore "to France. The population, in Jan., 1872, as estimated by the Freon. 

was 276... Eome of the islanders, however, are now resident in Tahiti.—J PE 
+ In Fiji, in public ceremonials, fans aye used with double figures as handles. 
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accepted among scientific men.” And this, the author believes, 
is not at present the case with any. ; | 

Seventeen chapters are devoted to the government, social condition, 
religion, eminent gare | war ema, Song and manufactures, 
and hieroglyphic records of the Nahuas, The remaining six chap- 
ters nae brief account of the Mayas, less information having been 
preserved concerning them. The civilised nations of Nicaragua 
are included in this last division, “though one, at least, of them, 
was of Nahua blood and language.” er 

There are several illustrations of considerable interest, viz. an 
Aztec cycle; pictorial representations of the Aztec year and the 
Aztec month; and a calendar stone. Also, on p, 539, a specimen of 

jicture-writing from the “Codex Mendoza,” which describes the 
industrial education of Aztec children of both sexes; small circles 
indicate their ages. Plates are also given of the pictorial records 
of Aztec migrations which have appeared in less accessible works. 
That from the Boturini collection 1s especially interesting ; in this 
painting not only the number of years are given that were spent in 
the migration, but the years themselves are named in a way 
explained in the text. The starting-point, Mr. Bancroft thinks, 
“was eely either on the lakes of Andhuac, or in the south, 
beyond what is now the Isthmus of Tehuantepec.” _ 

Though there are ample references, the notes in this yolume are 
less copious than in vol.1,; which some readers will consider an 
advantage, as avoiding repetition, oe 

J. P. H. 





Tue Mtxp oy May; Seing a Natural System of Mental Philosophy. 
By Atrerep Sauce, F.B.S., &c., &c. llustrated with engravings. 
London: G. Bell & Sons. 1875. 

Ls the work before us mental philosophy is surveyed from a stand- 
point somewhat different to that from which we have been 
 xcustomed to view it. To this, albeit, we offer no objection, as 
_e believe that observing human nature under various phases is 
eminently calculated to promote our obtaining a correct knowledge 
of itin the end, The name of Mr. Smee, as an able and accurate 
student and expounder of nature, is not new to us, and his masterly 
work on “Instinct and Reason,” published some years ago, led us 
to form high expectations of the present production, in which 
we have not been disappointed. 

As regards the general plan of the book, he tells us in the preface 
that, “after much consideration, and the bestowal of intense and 
concentrated thought over a long period, I developed my natural 
system of mental philosophy, wherein the laws ot mental action 
were attempted to be ascertained by a consideration of the structure 
and functions of the brain, the nerves, and of the organs of 
sensation, on the one hand, and by a study of the laws of electricity, 
onthe other” (Pref. p. viii.). These principles haye been already set 
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forth in different treatises well known to the public, and the 
substance of the above-named works has been cri sap in the 
present volume, which thus comprises, either in detail or as reneral 
principles, nearly everything which the author has written on the 
subject. (Pref. P. ix. = 3 the 

he opening chapter treats on elementary ideas,” embracing t 
subject of Sanaa, of different kinds, and of the impressions 
and feelings derived from them. In chapter ii. are discussed ‘ ideas 
originating in the mind itself,’ wherein the writer treats on the 
question of instinct, and of ideas of various kinds, including those 
of modes of human action and of thought, of infinity, of God, of 

ven, and of hell. ‘Consciousness’ is next treated of, after 
whichwe havea chapterdevoted to the rplexingand often discussed, 
but no less interesting topic of “t é will, and laws of human 
action.” Mr. Smee expresses an opinion (P. d2) that “ different 
persons are affected in various degrees by the effects of pleasure 
and pain. Insome the immediate impression is more active, In which 
case they are called impulsive, In some the fear of the future is 
more active, when they are called timid.” 

A very valuable chapter, and one deserving of attentive stud 
follows * on education, and the faculties of man at different peri 
of life.’ Sound and practical hints respecting the conduct of educa- 
tion will here be found, whatever we may think of the author's 
fundamental theory, His observations, based as they are on inti- 
mate knowledge of the structure and mode of Heras of the mind, 
should ca od earnest study. Following thi chapter is one on 
the “discipline of the mind,” in which he very correctly urges the 
mp perranice of using every organ, and enforces a truth too often lost 
sight of, that “ the different powers of mind should be subordinate 
one to another; each should have its proper influence ; none should 
be in the ascendancy: for if there be any variation in the relatiye 
St of any of the faculties of man, difficulties may arise, 

very part of the mind should be brought into regular exercise, 
that each may attain an equal strength, and none attain to an 
ascendancy to the detriment of the rest” (p. 45), 

A chapter is devoted to the ‘Origin of the Human Mind,’ which 
he traces to “the physical structure of the human body, ealled the 
brain” (p.46). He then discusses the extent of animal intelli ‘ehee, 
but considers that “the mind of man is incomparably superior to 
any other living — () ; a fact — some modern psycho. 

ogists appear to question, while certain human animals occasional] 
adopt proceedings calculated to throw doubt on this theory! The 
existence of a soul is not, however, denied in the present work 
although the author, as we have seen, considers the mind only as 
the result of organisation, He subsequently, however, lays it down 
that the idea which the mind entertains of a soul is that of “9 
personal individuality, which we are forced to believe has an infinite 
Pattee tact 
nother chapter of some le th is appropriated to the io 
of the ‘Government of Mankind” in w ich the important esi 
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of pleasure and pain, as regulating action, are considered. And in 
a very elaborate one, the subject of ‘Words and Language’ is 
amply debated. ‘The Helation of Mind to God," and ‘ Relation 
of the Mind to Religious Thought," are topics that occupy two 
other chapters, which are followed by one on the ‘ Relation of the 
Mind to Moral Philosophy.’ The influence of faith, and the 
question of fallacies, form separate topics for discussion. — 

In the chapter on the ‘Theory of Mental Action’ (chap. xv.) 
he argues, according to his principle of reducing every operation 
to electrical influence, that the mechanism of the organs of sensation 
is voltaic. Descriptions of a number of experiments are afforded in 
support of this theory, with commentaries upon each of them, and 
which will be read with interest by scientific inquirers, even though 
they may not carry conviction with them as regards the main 
principle contended for. According to the writer's theory, “man is 
made up of a great number of voltaic elements, so arranged as to 
form one whole. Henee, as the whole modifies the action of every 
single part, it follows that every idea existing in his brain modifies 
hisaction in any particular case" (p. 182). in accordance with this 
doctrine, the principles of the human mind are laid down in a 
number of axioms, amounting to See ar in the whole. “Man,” 
he tells us, “acta by electricity, which is set in motion through the 
muscular structures, whereby contraction ensues, and parts of the 
is asi moved " (p. 157). 

he work concludes with a chapter on the ‘ Voltaic Mechanism of 
the Nervous System,’ in which Mr. Smee contends that the nervous 
system consists of a voltaic current. All batteries in animal bodies, 
he says, are compound batteries, one battery bemg in the body, the 
ashes inthe brain. The — sears tii by a ses of elaborate 
and carefully prepared diagrams, which greatly assist in the com- 
prehension of the various theories propounded. In addition to 
this, there is a very full and well-arranged index, com we 
are told, by the author's daughter, which adds essentially to the 
value of a book of this class, and the want of which renders many 
imperfect, and detracts much from their utility. As a whole, the 
present production of Mr. Smee is one of much interest, and 
of real value. Independent of the theories propounded by the 
author, his conclusions appear to be many of them sound, and all 
of them deserving of attentive consideration. The writer is a 
man who has consulted nature assiduously, and is an earnest searcher 
after truth. His work must consequently possess a merit which 
every real student of the subject of man will be able to appreciate ; 
and it is in no respect the less entitled to consideration, from the 
circumstance that the author has had the courage to wander from 
the beaten track, and to think, and to propound theories, for 
himself; a fact which, in the eyes of many, will much enhance the 
value of this production, and must, at any rate, add substantially 
to the interest with which, by every man of scientific attainments, 
it cannot fail to be perused. G. H. 
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AytTunopotocican Notes axp Qcenres.—The President of the . 
Anthropological Institute, having caused to be forwarded to the 
Governors of Colonies copies of this work, has received replies from 
many of them, and, in most cases, promises of help in obtaining 
the information asked for. Among those who have favourably 
responded to Colonel Fox’s appeal, may be mentioned the Governors 
of Newfoundland, South Australia, Cape Town, Fiji, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Mauritius, Jamaica, Antigua, Bahamas, Barbadoes, and the 
Gold Coast. Governor Musgrave, of South Australia, has distri- 
buted numbers of copies to magistrates, inspectors of police, and 
others who are brought into contact with natives. 

Arcric Ernxorocy.—The papers recently prepared for the 
Arctic Expedition by the Raval CecgvanWatal Society are arranged 
in two groups—one relating to Geogrephy, the other to Ethnology. 
The latter section includes a series of papers on the ‘ Greenland 
Eskimos,’ by Mr. Clements Markham ; an essay on the ‘ Descent of 
the Eskimo,’ by Dr. Rink; a paper on the ‘Western Eskimo," by Dr. 
Simpson; and, finally, the ‘Report of the Anthropological Institute,” 
A copy of the volume has been presented to the Library. 





Pontucvess Doccmest.—A photo-lithograph of a letter, pre- 
served in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon, has been presented to the 
Institute by the Secretary of the Portuguese Legation. It refers 
to the death of Vasco de Gama, and to a projected expedition in 
search of gold. The expedition should start in September for 
Malaca, and thence make a voyage to Timor or Ende, and winter in 
theislands. Inquiries would there be instituted about the occurrence 
of the precious metal, and an attempt would then be made to dis- 
eover t y island of gold. The letter is written by E. M. I. 
Godinho de Eredia, but the name of the person to whom it was 
addressed is unknown. 





Socréré Kufnrviate pve Gfocrapare.—Under this name a 
society has just been founded at Cairo. Its object is to study 
geography in all its branches, but especially to throw hight on those 
parts of Africa which are still unexplored, or but little known, 
= r anaae l anne wan peasy on June 2nd, by the President. 

r, G. Schweinfurth, and a copy of this discourse has been sent ic 
lei fticary of tha Tnstitate. Dee: nemt£0 





> 











Berrisnh Assoctatiox.—The next necting of the Agsociat; 
will be held at Bristol, commencing on Wednesday, August ath 
Seetion D (Biology) will be presided over by Dr. Selater, and the 
Anthropological Department of this section’ will be placed unde 
Professor Rolleston. Members of the Institute intending to con 
tribute yaw Fecedcea eon them, if possible, by August Lst, 
addressed to the General Sceretaries, Britis! intion, 22 7a 
marle Street, W. SS ie 
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Arnin lira, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the CAatr. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following new members were announced:—The Hon. 
Lady Hasnuton Goxvon, 50, Queen’s Gate Gardens; Lady 
Mavpr Panry, 7, Cranley Place, Onslow Square; Lady Cravp 
Hasriroy, 19, Eaton Square; Anraur Gavep Paris, Esq., 
Gressington Park, near Aigburth, Liverpool; and Jouw D. 
Loverno, Esq., 7, Powis Gardens, W. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors. 


For tHe LIpRanrr. 


From the Avrnor.—Researches in Prehistoric and Protohistorie 
Comparative Philology, &e. By Hyde Clarke. 

From the Eprror.— Cosmos, di Guido Cora. Vol. LI. No. 6. 

From the Eprrorn.—Materiaux pour l'Histoire Primitive et Natur- 
elle de 'Homme. Vol. V. Nos. 11 and 12. 

From the Avrnor.—Langue Basque et Langues Finnoises. By 

_ Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

From the Soctzry.—Jahrbuch der K. K. Geologischen Reichsan- 
stalt. Vol. XXIV. No. 4. Verhandlungen, ditto, Nos. 16 
to 15, 1874. 

From the Socrerr.—Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
echaft in Wien. Band IV. No: 10. j 
From the Socrerr.—Proccedings of the Réyal Geographical Society. 

Vol. XIX. No. 3. | aes 
From the Socrery.—Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 
VOL. ¥; a 
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From the Avrior.—Cave Hunting: Researches on the Evidence of 
Caves. By W. Boyd Dawkins, MLA. F.R.S. 

From the Aurnor—Briefe aus der libyschen Waste. By Karl A. 
Zittle. 

From the Eprror.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Nos.3 and 4, 197. 

From the AurHor.—The Testimony of the Mounds. By T. E, 
Pickett. 

From the AwsTerpas Acapewy oF Screxces.—Verslagen en 
Mededeclingen, Afd. Natuurk. Deel. VIII; Jaarboek, 1979 ; 
Process-V erbaal, 1873-4. 

From the Eprron.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 39,40, and 41, 1875. 

From the Avrnor.—aAnniversary Address, Geological Society of 
London, 1875. By John Evans, F.R.S., President. 

From James Bunys, Esq.—Researches in the Phenomena of 
Spiritualism. By William Crookes, F.E.S. Miracles and 
Mader Spiritualzm. By A. R, Wallace. 

From the Evrrozr.—Nature (to date). 





Mr. Bertram F. Hantsnorne exhibited and described 
objects of Prehellenic age, from Hissarlik, the site of Homer's 
Troy ; also ashes from the tomb of the Greeks and Trojans at 
Akshi Kioi, or Thymbra, Plain of Troy. 


Drecvssion. 


The Prestpent, speaking of the Gea yNaveomis AGyvn of Dr. 
Schliemann, said he ventured no opinion as to whether these words 
signified an owl-faced or a bright-eyed god. He felt convinced, 
however, from an examination of representations on the vases which 
Dr. Schliemann had figured in his book, that the figures were not 
intended to represent the face of an owl, but were simply the hasty 
representation of a human face, rudely depicted. The transitions 
from the realistic representation of a human face might, he thought, 
be clearly traced. With respect to the so-called stone idols with 
the human, or, as Dr. Schliemann supposed, owl, face upon them, he 
thought that they were evidently stone models of the vases, similar 
to those stone models which, in Egyptian graves, were put in to 
represent the vases which contained the viscera of the mummies. 





On the Preorte of the Loxc Barrow Periop. By Gronce 
Rotiestox, M.D., F.R.8., Linacre Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology, Oxford. [With Plates IV., V., and VI.J 

Introductory Remarks. —In this paper I pro to give i 

detail a description of the SD itetan of ‘hves tae aibssins 

situated near the little village of Nether Swell, in the county 
of Gloucester, prefacing this account by some general re- 
marks—frstly, as to the physical characteristics of the people 
of the Long Barrow period; secondly, as to the possibility ot 
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dividing that period into successive epochs; and thirdly, as to 
the rationale of the various modes of disposing of the dead 
observable in those early tumuli. In these prefatory remarks I 
ci not ee myself to we facts mall * the Gloucester- 

e explorations, but shall use, for purposes of comparison, my 
records of the investigation of similar barrows carried on by me 
an Yorkshire and elsewhere, with the valuable assistance of 
Canon Greenwell. 

Looking at the osteological remains as a whole, eS the 
most striking point is the arent disproportion in the sizes and 
the lengths of certain of the ong bones, and, by seared ae Ge 
heights, of the male and female skeletons respectively. The 
le skeletons were very ordinarily about 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, as a ta heieht of but 4 feet 10 inches attained to 
by the fi The average difference between the statures of 
males ai Gamnalleg ¢ in civilised races is about half this amount, 
whilst a precisely similar disproportion is observable at the 
present day between the stature of individuals of the two sexes 
amongst savages.* The clavicles show the disproportionate 
smallness of the females even more strikingly than the bones 


*The iste Sir Andrew Smith, K.C.B., informed me, that from extensive 
obserrations, carried on for a period of seventeen years, in South Africa, he could 
assure me that the Amakosa Kaflirs to the eastward of the colony avernged near 
5 feet &} inches, women 5 feet } inch. (See “ Archmologia,” 1870, rol. slii, 

. 457, where I put this observation, and a number of other measurements bear- 

ig Upon this point, on record.) Gustar Fritech, in his work, “ Die Eingeborenecn 

Sid Afrikas,” «17, gives 171°8 em. (5 feet 7} inches) os the average stature of 
gs of that race of of Enfiire just mentioned, and at p. =4 he says of the females : 
“Pilegen die weiblichen Indiriduen in der Entwiekelung den mannlichen nach- 
stehen waa wohl in der unterdrickten politischen Stellung der Frauen seinen 
ae hat; but he does not give their exact stature. At p. 216 this suthor 

5, “Die Frauen der Ora-herero erscheinen in gleicher Weise wie der abrigen 
Sid Afrikonischen Nigritier in Vergleich mit den Minnern unbedeutend,” and 
at p. 277 be gives 160°4 cm. (5 feet 3 inches) for the average stature of ten male 
Hottentote, as Seach comp 1442 (4 feet § inches) for the average attained from 
measuring four females of the same tribe. When, however, the stature of the 
male members of o race falls os low os that just given for the female Hfottentot, 
the stature and other dimensions of the sexes appear to be nearly i 
is the case with the Bushmen (see p. 395, f.c.). The measurements, however, 
. by Weisbach in the Anthropological part of the “ Reise von Novara,” 1867, 
Bane do not show that the discrepancy between the stature of the sexes of 
ee rises ina direct proportion with their astagery, the greatest difference 
rive record being that between Java men, 1679 mm,, and Java women, 
Tcseearr to 8] inches, whilst the difference recorded between 
tralian women is ouly 65 mm. (24 inches). A similar 
Seorcport partion tal ie eran greater than that recorded by Weisbach for the 
Saracen alee and females, haa been reported to me, as the rule amongst the 
Japanese ; whilst, on the othae hand, «a “ Report on the Aborigines of Victoris,” 
1859, p. 45 (ci?. Davis, “ Thesaurus Craniorum,” p. 364), gives 5 feet 6 inches os 
the average height of eleven Australian men, as sguinst 4 feet 104 inches of an 
Australian woman. (See, however, Davis, “ Phil. Trans." for 1568, p. 524) The 
honourable position d to, orobtained by, the femalesex amongst the Germanic 
i as testified to by the near approach to equality in stature 
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already alluded to. Professor Busk has recorded the small size 
and delicate form of the clavicles from the Gibraltar caves.” 

To the relative size of the skulls in the two sexes in prehistoric 
times, the doctrine laid down by Retzius in 1845, and 
re-affirmed in 1854 by Hiischke,t as to the upper and lower 
classes of modern society, and the civilised and uncivilised races 
of modern days, is ordinarily supposed to apply, mutatis mutandis. 
Broca, in his interesting paper on the “Caverne de l’Homme 
Mort,” says§: “L’un des traits les plus remarquables de la 
série de I’'Homme Mort, c’est la grande capacité relative du 
crane des femmes,” The head of the female occupants of this 
cavern, like the head of the rustic Dalecarlian females, as 
observed upon by Retzius, was but littlk—some 99°50 cub. cent. 
(6 cubic inches)—inferior in capacity to that of their male fellow 
Troglodytes, whilst the difference between the modern French- 
man of Paris and the modern Frenchwoman is more than twice 
as great as this amount. Where a woman is told by symbols, 
no aby Hoa by precepts, as Tacitus tells us,) the German women 
were told, cenire se laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in pace 
idem in prelio passuram ausuramque, it is easy to understand, upon 
the principle of natural selection, how an uality, or, at least, 
4 near approach to equality, in the physical, as well as in the 
moral and mental character of the sexes, may come to prevail, 
and how the weight and stature of the entire body in the female 
seX may approximate to the proportion of the male sex. Such, 
however, is rarely the case in savage tribes and times, and what 
we usually find, both among modern savages, as testified to by 
Weisbach, and amongst prehistoric men, as I have found, is an 
exaggeration im the fernales of the disproportion which exists, 
even in civilised races, between their brain and their entire body 
weight, to the disfavour of the latter, which is relatively heavier 
in the other sex. 
which, even in ancient times (seo “Smith's Dictio af ." Art." Germania” 
vabehecrca to oxint Betws the sy “like, ‘peti arigt neil 
estimates the difference when, in part following Quetelet and Bednar, he gives, in 
his great work, “Das Gesetz des Wachsthumes,” p. 4, Taf. i., ii, iti., iv., 175 
cent. (68°690 inches) as the avernge male stature, and 173 cent. (67-111 it ) 
as the average f estature. The rationale of oll this lies in the earlier attain: 
ment of puberty by the female sex in our species, and the consequent early con- 
signment of the females, in savage varietics of it, to child-bearing and hard labour. 
Mr. Dobson's ee on the “ Andamans and Andamsnere,” published in the 
preeeding number of the Journal of this Institute, Pp. 457, furnishes a good 
Maite nee, Oe sre ana 

+" Miller's Arch." 1845, p. 69. aks Achmology,” 1869, p. 168, 

este ee 

Hiro mc, i.d, p, 45, iat | hy j ". rf ai 
oes, YE eer; itp. 92, 1874 HI, p. 45, 1873; and“ Bull. Boe. Anth.” Paris, 


? Reise der Novara,” 1867, ‘ Anthrop. Theil," s, 222, 
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Without going into the familiar statistics which tell us that 
the brain attains very nearly its full weight at a very carly age, 
I will just add that the average circumference of the head is 
shown by Liharzig* to be but about an inch less in either sex at 
the age of 14 than it is in adult life, the measurements being 
4 as against 57 centimetres for the male, and 52°5 as against 
50°5 for the female sex. Now, when the differences in treat- 
ment and mode of life, which have already been alluded to as 
accounting for the disproportion in the size of the entire body, 
observable among certain savages of either sex, do exist, they 
do not come into play ordinarily till after the age of 14, when 
the skull and its contents are incomparably nearer to their full 
size than the weight and size of the body are to their adult 
measurements; and it is obvious, therefore, that neither in 
civilised nor in savage life is there any 4 priori improbability 
that the brain and skulls of the two sexes should be at least 
sub-equal, however widely their entire body-weights may differ. 

The female ekulls labelled “ Swell i. a,” and “ Swell vi. 2, 2,” 
show, by their measurements given below, that some, at least, 
of the women of the Neolithic period, in Gloucestershire, stood 
in the same favourable relation of cranial capacity, as to the 
men of that time, as that which Broca has recorded on behalf 
of the women of the Caverne de ]’Homme Mort, whilst the other 
bones from these barrows speak to the existence of opposite 
relations between the trunks and limbs of the two sexes. On 
the other hand, another female skull, “Swell i, 1, 22-9-1874,” 
presents an inferiority of size as compared with the male skulls 
and the other female skull found in the same barrow and in its 
immediate vicinity, which may be expressed more clearly than 
by its detailed measurements, by saying, that previously to the 
restoration of the larger female skull, “ Swell i. a,”’ this smaller 
one could be got into its interior. This shows that aos great 
differences might exist in savage races between the skulls of 
the sexes as Htischke and Broca have noted as being usual in 
civilised times. ‘These latter differences we may be allowed to 
ascribe to differences in education ; the former may, perhaps, be 
explained by the relatively smaller-sized crania of female 
savages having belonged to women who, during their early 
childhood, and whilst their brains were being built up, had been 
subject to the disadvantages of scanty diet. ‘ Savages,” Mr. 
Bagehot has told us, “are the poorest of the poor ;” and in a 
stone age, devoid of cerealia, scarcity of game. or a murrain 
among domestic animals, would bring famine alike upon the 

* “Das Geseta des Wachsthumes.," Taf. vi. and vi.; which table shows also 
that the female head is, at 21 months, 48} centimetres in circumference oa 
against 60 for the male. 
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families of the chief, with whom, I take it, we have here mainly to 
deal, and upon their serfs, The same privations, the subjection 
to which at and aiter the time of - ropa say 14 years of age, 
we have suggested as the cause of the disproportionately short 
stature of the women, would, if they came into play upon the 
same subjects when at the age of 14 months, or earlier, be com- 
petent to stunt the growth of their brains in like ratio. It is, 
indeed, as the late Professor ye once remarked, something 
to be wondered at, considering the hardships and scanty dietary 
to which all, or nearly all, wild races of men are more or less 
subjected, that their skulls and brains should be as large as we 
find them to be. “Tll-filled” skulls, consequently, to use the 
expressive epithet employed by Professor Cleland,* are not very 
rare in series taken from long barrows. _ 

By an “ill-filled” skull, Professor Cleland tells us, he means 
a skull the exterior surface of which is marked by “a mesial 
and two lateral ridges on the roof, with flatness of the adjacent 
surfaces,” and which has “its position of greatest breadth 
high up upon the parietal bones.” The mesial carina may, 
I would aad, be prolonged in such skulls over the frontal 
bone, and the frontal tubera may retain their infant-like 
prominence. To these peculiarities I would further add 
the presence of two depressions on the exterior of the skull, 
corresponding to convexities on its interior surface, as com- 
pleting in many ancient and modern savage crania the 
character of “‘ill-filledness.” One of these depressions is well 
known as the “post-coronal furrow,” but inasmuch as tho 
mesial vertical carina often developed in male skulls may be, 
and often is, continued along the line of the sagittal suture, 
eo as to divide the so-called “furrow” into two ts, this 
name is not a happy one. The second of these d pressions 
corresponds toa part of the parietal bone which lies a little 
above its posterior inferior angle, and immediately, therefore, 
above the part of the bone which is furrowed internally for the 
lateral sinuses. As in the former case, an inward ingrowth 
corresponds to the outwardly visible concavity, so that much 
such an y Lala is produced as we can imagine would have 
resulted from pinching in the skull walls over this area, had 
they been plastic, I have been able to demonstrate the rationale 
of these depressions in the following manner -—By removing 
from a skull, with its brain in situ, the greater part of its roof, 
but leaving of this structure one antero-posteriorly-running 
arch of bone, corresponding to the sagittal, and two trans- 


versely-running half-arches, onrepen : ctively to tl 
half of the coronal and the half of the “ie | miter es _ 
* “Phil. Trans.,” 1870, vol. 160, p. 148. 





+ 
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side, the exact position of all the main convolutions and fissures 
of the brain can be shown in their normal relations to these 
landmarks in the vault of the skull. It will make the matter 
plainer, and at the same time facilitate the production of similar 
preparations in other museums, to say that a brain, under such 
surroundings, presents something of the ap; ce in the skull 
which a living head does when subjected to measurement in 
such a eéphalometer as that of M. Antelme.* By means of such 
a preparation it is oeny to show that the post-coronal depression 
in the roof of the skull does not correspond, as sup _ by the 
late Dr. Thurnam,+ to the fissure of Rolando, but to the deep, 
and often wide, fissure which divides the superior frontal con- 
yolution into two well-defined lobes, and abuts upon the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, by a terminal bifurcation into two 
arms of considerable length. This fissure, as is well known, 
exists, and has often been described and figured in the brains of 
the anthropomorphous apes, in the crania of which animals 
the post-coronal depression is sometimes indicated when the 
sagittal carina is absent. Similarly, the second of the depres- 
sions which I have noted as commonly present in the postero- 
inferior part of the parietals of “ ill-filled ” skulls, may be seen 
to correspond to a certain multiradiate fissure frequentl 
noticeable on the posterior or convex aspect of the middl 
temporo-sphenoidal convolution, but, as far as I know, not 
named by any of the numerous writers who have followed 
Gratiolet in Jeoaibing the convolutions and fissures of the 
cerebrum. | 

Professor Bischoff, however, in his well-known paper on 
“Die Grosshirnwindungen des Mensehen,”{ speaks of certain 
fissures, without any well-defined character, which appear 
on the boundary between the parietal and occipital lobes, 
and says that they correspond to a “ fissura occipitalis externa” 
which appears in the human fetus, but is normally limited 
in duration to the seventh and eighth months of intra-uterine 
life. Though brachycephalic skulls have not, as yet, been 
proved 55 have been found in Great Britain in any pri- 
mary interments in the barrows of which I am writing, and 
though brachycephalic skulls from the United Kingdom, and, 
indeed, I am-inclined to think, from European countries gene- 
rally, are ordinarily well- and not “ill-filled” skulls, it may, 
nevertheless, be allowable to say here that the “ brachycephalic 





® See" Mem. Soc. Anthrop. de Paris,” Tom. i. pl. vi. fig. 2. 

+ “Nat. Hist. Review,” April 1, 1865, p. 267. 

t In the “Abhandlangen der k. Bayer. Akademie der Wiss.” 1. Class x. 
Bandi. Abtheil., 1863, pp. 445, 450, 495; or “Separat. Abdruck,” pp. 55, G0, 
105, and Taf. x. fig. 7. 
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angustiores,” as Professor Cleland would* call the brachycephali 
of several other parts of the world, frequently present the 
depressions of which I have been writing. An excellent 
instance of the postero-parietal inward pinching of the skull- 
walls was furnished to me quite recently by a Maori skull pre- 
sented to the University Museum by Dr. Batt, the skull having 
a latitudinal index of 79, and possessing also markedly the 
contour which induced Retzius to class the Maoris as 
“ brachycephali.” | 
en we come, however, to compare the Long Barrow people 
with the still surviving inhabitants of the Southern Sea Islands, 
a comparison first instituted by Dr. Thurnam,+ we must guard 
ourselves from supposing that “ill-filled” skulls are by any 
means the rule amongst the ancient British inhabitants of this 
country, as they are amongst the little fayoured indigenes of 
Australia and Tasmania, Dr. Thurnam’s own tables of the 
capacity of the skulls and the weight of the brains of the 
modern English and the ancient Briton,t which show that 
the larger quantities characterise the older race, furnish the 
needful qualification to his above-cited comparison. To this I 
would add, that in none of the Long Barrow skulls which I have 
had the opportunity of measuring has the altitudinal index been 
found to be lower than the latitudinal; and that a point of 
degradation, therefore, has been found wanting in this series 
which Professor Busk has observed to exist in some priscan 
dolichocephalic skulls, and in Tasmanian and Bushman crania 
amongst those of modern sayages.§ The same facts may be 
expressed in another way by saying the “Sion Typus "| of 
Nis and Riitimeyer, a type which R utimeyer"] has spoken of ag 
characterised by “Kraftigkeit und Wiirde,” is by no means 
epareely represented in the Long Barrow series, the larger female 
skulls corresponding very closely with the description given 
by those anthropologists of that type, whilst many of the 
male skulls, in 2a the smoothly-swelling globose outlines 
and rounded-off contours of the female skulls are replaced by 
muscular rid ges, vertical carine, and foreheads ance - in 
correlation with heavy lower jaws, might be taken as fair, if 
not precisely accurate, representatives of the Hohberg type 
which is so closely allied to it, i 
A few pathological and teralogical peculiarities will be noticed 
® Sco Phil. Trans” | us ie ” 
the, 2 cae deg Apr agle BS, Ph Mem, Boe, Anth," Lond, ii. p. 24, 
Perea er tote, tn art 
a peo orgy ae ee ee ee ype! of prehistoric crania, ps given by Tig 
if fEE: t their Helvetien"' 1: 4: o¢ ee ao 
Renan aidsue'p Snatauee” sets ory on © Bene 
7 “dabrbuch der Schweizer. Alpen." for 1864, p. 393, 
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im the detailed account to be given below. It is interesting to 
note, that in no case have the wisdom teeth been observed to have 
come through previously to the ossification of the spheno- 
occipital synchondrosis. This is the reverse of what has been 
observed in certain savage races, ancient and modern, by 
M. Broca.* Perhaps the pastoral habits of these tribes may 
account for their conformity in this particular to what is Gaaal 
in civilised races, a diet of milk, cheese, and flesh causing 
less ‘injury to the teeth, and being less likely to call the wisdom 
teeth prematurely into use than one in which vegetable food 
forms a large factor. The bones of animals found in these 
barrows were, it may be noted, and again contrary to expecta- 
tion, those of domestic breeds almost, or quite invariably.t . 

As regards the age of the Long Barrows, there is no doubt 
that, whatever other traces of the presence of man may be 
found in these islands, they are the earliest sepulchral evi- 
dence of his existence here. The huge cubical bulk of some 
of these tumuli is an d priori argument for their antiquity, 
Pristine or priscan man, like the modern savage, grudged no 
labour less than that which was spent on piling up a huge 
burial mound. My friend Mr. H. N. Mose ey, naturalist on 
H.M.S. “Challenger,” in recording his observations on the 
Kudang tribe of Australians living near Cape York, tells me 
that though they are destitute of almost everything in the way 
of property, having neither perforated stones to elp them to 
dig roots—as have the Bushmen—nor boomerangs, nor toma- 
hawks, nor any shaped stone implements, nor canoes ; living, 
not on the available wallabies and phalangers, but on fish, 
reptiles, invertebrata, and vegetables; having the scantiest 
clothing, and sometimes, even in the cases of adults, none at all: 
being, finally, below savagery, as understood by a judge 
of it}—Professor Nillson—in having no chiefs: ¢ ey never- 
theless take great pains with the burial of their dead, marking 
out and adorning the graves with posts, and decorating them 
with the bones of the dugong. It is true that the Long Barrow 
people can be proved to have been in a higher state of civilisa- 
tion than are these miserable Kudan gs, by the purely quanti- 
tative considerations—tirstly, that their barrows are so large as 
they are, and, secondly, that they contain so few skeletons. 

uf when a small number of individuals can get large struc- 
tures erected for their lodgment, either when dead or alive, the 
society in which they have lived, or are living, has attained some 
elevation, however low, in the road leading upwards from sheer 

* “Rerue d’ Anthrop.,” ii. 1, p. 21, 1873. | | 

+ Per confra, in a pit within the British port at Cissbury, Bor primigenius and 
wild-boar bones were found. | 

$ Nillson's “ Early Inhabitants of Scandinavia,” ed, Lubbock, p. 167. 
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barbarism. On the other hand, the poet of a civilised age, 
catching, as a poet sometimes does,” the essential features o 
early times with a singular, or even a scientific, accuracy, writes 
of a prehistoric funeral thus— 

Ergo instauramus Polydoro fi ef ingens 

Adeeviiay tainnts igllea t= sieipigshetice aps 


whilst, at the came time, his friend Horace, and their common 
patron Macenas,? could utter their injunctions, and sympathise 
with the wishes expressed in the lines— 
Seri inani fumere — - 
uctusque tury uerimanim 
east oan adhe et sepulehri 
* Mitte superracuos honores.§ 

Considerations of less generality, but not, pee less con- 
etic Sark ape the early date of the Long Barrows, are drawn 
from the facts, that in none of them in Great Britain has any 
metal implement been found, at least in connection with a 
primary interment ; that tanged and barbed arrow-heads aresimi- 

ly wanting in these tumuli, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, though they have been found in such structures both in 
Denmark in Brittany; thirdly, that when they do con- 
tain burnt bones, those burnt bones are never found in urns: 
and, fourthly, that a very much larger proportion of the bones 
from these tumuli present the manganic oxide discolouration, 
so characteristic of antiquity, than has been observed in the 
series of bones from any other ancient burial places. 

If it is easy and safe to speak of the Long Barrows en 
masse a8 being undoubtedly the oldest sepulchral monuments 
with which we are acquainted, much difficulty and 
attaches to any attempt at dividing the Long Barrow period into 
different epochs. If we know, as we do know on irrefragable 
evidence,§| that two modes of disposing of the dead so dinme- 
trically different as inhumation and cremation have been practised 

® See, in illustration of this, Words "s lines, 1 , , | 
book of the “ Prelude ." oF Tionent Lim decline Goi ee 
in the interval between the evacuation of it by the Romans and the catablish- 
ment of a new order of things.—* Idyils of the King. The Coming of Arthur,” 
tine.6, 9°99. a Sa 
' ¢ Tihs Hine, * Neo tushos curo, sepelit nat lictos,” ascribed to M 

* sh ete stat aM ai ap b r ifs Peuctos, menbed to ilecenns 

y Sen Ep. 92, justifies us in thinking that Horace, ij li nl ta Eh, 
ly iach maleky reproducing the pir Biers of nar sle Hines quoted in the 
“Nemo me laerymis decoret nec funera fletu 
Faxit Cur? rolito vivu’ per ora virum." 
5 eet ii. egg TS | 
VE aa Fl Ar roe ‘ ‘fi a0 

by! 7 ciguvae't blesses ish Barrows,’ “ Archmologia,” vol. xiii. pp. 24 

@ See “ Archmologia,” xiii. p. 43-4. 
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contemporaneously, and by the same people, on the same area, 
it is impossible, it may be thought, to lay weight on any differ- 
ences in sepulchral details for une differences of date. 
Again, it may be urged, and should be borne in mind, that, in a 
country intersected by woods and water as Great Britain was 
in, and long after, the period we are dealing with, tribes living at 
what we now consider but short distances from each other, mich 
be  opmionats quite isolated, and develope thus entirely inde 
ident manners and customs. And, thirdly, though Diodorus 
iculus has told us* that peace ordinarily prevailed between the 
multitudinous kings and chiefs in this taland, we may set our 
knowledge of the condition of things, as to war and peace, pre- 
vailing among savages of the present day agaist this state- 
ment. I have been informed by the Rev. W. G. Lawes, who 
was for many years a missionary in Savage (Niue) Island, that 
he found that very few of the natives had ever been more than 
two or three miles from the place they were born in, the condi- 
tion of blood-feuds which prevailed between the various septs 
and clans rendering it unsafe to do so. Analogous accounts are 
given to us by Australian travellers, and enable us to under- 
stand that very complete separation of one tribe from another 
may be compatible with this living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of, and contemporaneously with, each other. On the 
other hand, it 1s not impossible that the arrangements noted in 
some Long Barrows may indicate an approximation towards the 
practices characteristic of the Round Garrow period, and may, 
consequently, be considered as denoting that these barrows 
belonged toa later age than others in which no such arrangements 
have been detected. The great and cardinal difference observable 
between Long Barrows hes in their contaming burnt or buried 
bodies. The immense majority of the Long Barrows in the 
south of England were erected for inhumation, whilst exactly 
the reverse of this has been the rule in the Northern Counties, 
We will begin by asking whether there is any reason for 
supposing that the builders of these two kinds of Garrows, sepa- 
rated thus in space, were also separated in point of time? 
Some weight, though not much, may be laid upon the fact that 
cremation was, in Great Britain at least, the rule during the 
bronze age, as it is possible to suppose that the practice of 
cremation was borrowed by the people of the latter part of the 
stone age from the strangers who introduced them to the use of 
metal. A survey, however, of the records of the “Steingriiber” 
of Scandinavia, Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein, and North Ger- 
many, such asis given by Weinhold in his “ Toten-Bestatung,”’ 
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1859; or in the 24th Bericht of the Schleswig-Holstein- 
Lauenburg “ Gesellschaft fir Alterthiimer” for 1864, will not 
suggest that time rather than, or even in co-operation with, 
severance in locality, has had anything to do, necessarily, with the 
causation of this difference. Dr. Anderson,* however, appears 
to think that, in the long cairns of Caithness, burial may have 
preceded cremation; and it seems likely that the short cairns, 
whilst affined to the Round Barrows by this character of short- 
ness, were at once later in date than, and he genealogically 
connected with, the long cairns. And in the short cairns crema- 
tion was the rule. Some ie bey of pottery, with a thong- 
pattern, closely similar to, or identical with, that so familiar to 
us from the round barrows, were found by me in a cremation 
long barrow near Market Weighton, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire: and the same may be said of some pottery found 
with leaf-shaped arrow-heads, by Dr. Anderson, in a short cairn 
in Caithness. This may seem to give some stronger ground 
for supposing the cremation barrows to have been later in 
date than the other. Very similarly patterned pottery, how- 
ever, is figured by Dr. Thurnam from a chambered long 
barrow at West Kennet, Wiltshire,¢ ond its presence thera 
would, of course, invalidate any argument which its presence in a 
cremation barrow might have tempted us to draw. That presence, 
however, in the Wiltshire barrow is supposed by Dr. Thurnamt 
to have been due to a subsequent intrusion into, or occupation 
of, this chambered barrow by the metal-using Belpw. But the 
fact that much pottery, elegantly marked and delicately made, 
albeit not aathe-taraad has been found in Continental barrows 
of the stone period,§ may make us think Dr, Thurnam’s sus- 
Picion somewhat unreasonable, and, if we do think it so, the 
argument from the presence of such pottery in the cremation 
long barrow in the East Riding falls to the ground.) 

__If it is unsafe to suppose it to be anything more than a proba- 
bility that the practice of cremation may be considered to mark 
a later, and the practice of inhumation an earlier, epoch in the 


®" Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.,"” June, 1869, p. 508. 
+“ Cran, Brit,” Pl. 60, p.3. a 
LS 1b ia DUE ew Fears eince it was currently | tno pottery ib 

found in the long barrows, at all events of the aris af Sosiand ieee bees 
any that coarse, particoloured pottery, containing large fragments of pounded 
pebbles and shells, which we may suppose to have been manufactured for domestic 
purposes, is very steep! Mele plore by shards in the long barrows both of 
the north and south of En and. Pottery of similar paste, but rolled into finger- 
shaped masses, was found in some abundance in a long barrow (Swell i.) in 
Gloucestershire. Similar pieces of pottery, used in the manufacture of other 
smi been shown me by Sir Henry ryden, Bart., from ancient structures 
in Bri a 
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Long Barrow period, there is still less reason for suggesting that 
the unchambered long barrows were anything but contem- 
poraneous with the chambered. But a question sony ae ae 
to whether those long barrows in which the receptacle for the 
dead took the shape of a closed “ cist,” without any passage or 
gallery leading to the exterior, as in the chambered barrows, 
may not, as being more nearly approximated in shape to the 
cists in the round barrows of later times, have been also nearer 
to them in point of date. The Long Barrow in which the closed 
cist has taken the place of the galleried chamber is by no means 
so common as either the chambered barrow, or the unchambered, 
used for inhumation, or the cremation long barrow. A very 
competent antiquary* has expressed himself to me as doubting 
whether rue cists are ever found as the primary places for 
interment in such barrows. Several instances, however, have 
been put on record in which there seems to be much reason for 
accepting the description of the existence of such cists so placed. 
The account of the exploration of the Littleton Drew Long 
Barrow, successively by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and by 
G. P. Scrope, Esq., M.P., given in the description of Pl. 24 of 
the “(Crania Britannica”; and that of the exploration of the 
tumulus at Charlton Abbots, given by L. Winterbotham, eas 
in the “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,” April 19, 
1866, appear to me to give trustworthy histories of such dis- 
coveries; and other examples may be found in Dr. Thurnam’s 
paper on ‘ Long Barrows’ in the “ Archweologia”’ for 1869, 
Weinholdt divides the Hiinenberge into two classes, ac- 
cordingly as they contain “cists,” or chambers with gal- 
leries.{ In along barrow, “Swell vi.,” I found what appeared 
to me to have been a closed cist, containing a considerable 
number of human remains, and also the skeleton of a dog, 
as will be related at length further on. -This receptacle had 
been much disturbed, and I shall not, therefore, lay any weight 
upon the presence, a short distance above it, of some fragments 
of finer, thong-marked pottery than I have seen from any other 
long barrow; still, some traces of a passage or gallery leading 
to it would, I think, have been discovered if they had existed. 
The bones from this, as also from another somewhat similarly 
dilapidated sepulchre in the same barrow, had less of the man- 
ganic oxide discolouration than was observable upon bones-from 
the galleried chambers in this district ; and though this may be 


. ee Nillson, f. ¢. p. 166, says, “ Every tomb had its side gallery.” 
Tie. p. 6. | | 
Tt Bo Fngelharat, in his “Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Copenhag 


Museum,” speaking of the “Grabkammer of the stone age,” mye it “ 
binweilen einen niedrigern bedeckten Steingang” (p. 9, ed. L872). 
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explained as being due to some chemical difference in the soil, 
it is also possible that it may indicate a lesser antiquity in the 
bones so affected, as compared with the others. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that indications are not 
wanting which suggest to us that inhumation will ultimately be 
shown to have been the earliest mode of burial practised in 
these, as yet the earliest of known sepulchres; that inhumation 
In ‘Sunes chambers was probably the earliest variety practised, 
at least where the necessary slabs for the construction of such 
chambers and passages were available; but that burial without 
burning, and also without any cist or chamber whatever, may, 
in other districts not so conditioned, have been contemporaneous 
with burial in chambers; and finally, that inhumation in cists 
without passages leading down to them, and cremation, mark 
later epochs in the Long Barrow period. The questions are in 
need of further evidence for their definite solution, and they 
are beset with numerous difficulties and sources of fallacy. __ 
* Coming, in the third place, to a consideration of the modes 
of burial observable in long barrows, and the rationale to be 
given of them, I have to say that one peculiarity appears to me 
to characterise all long barrows, whether they contain burnt or 
unburnt bodies, and that this peculiarity is, that whether the 
number of bodies be large or small, they occupy but a relatively 
small part of the entire tumulus, In other words, the bony 
remains, burnt or unburnt, are huddled together in short com- 
pass, whilst, so far as we see on the first contemplation of their 
arrangement, they might have been disposed with little or no 
more trouble at intervals throughout the tumulus. A segment 
or two of the entire length of the barrow has been employed for 
the reception, all the rest has been erected for the honour of the 
dead. a long barrow near Market Weighton, containin 
some twenty-six burnt skeletons, the whole number were founc 
within a distance of 60 feet from its east end; of these twenty- 
six, twenty-one were buried in a segment of 32 feet in length, 
and of these twenty-one, seventeen lay in a length of 17 feet, 
In another barrow, also of the cremation variety, near Kirkby 
Stephen, and 179 feet in length, the whole number of burnt 
bodies amounted only to seven, but they were crowded into 
a segment of the barrow which was but 3 feet 6 inches 
wide and 12 feet 6 inches in length. A chamber 7 feet 
by 4 fect, in one of the Gloucestershire barrows, ‘Swell yii.,” 
contained, even after having been exposed to rifling by the 
rustics of the nel bicishiood during a period of many years, 
remnants of no less than nine adult skeletons. ‘Another 
receptacle which I examined in another barrow (* Swell vi.”’) 
close by, and which I believe to have been a cist, though 
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from its having been disturbed, it is a little umsafe to 
speak quite positively, contained within a space of 5 feet 
6 inehes by 4 feet, parts of two adult unburnt skeletons, male 
and female respectively, parts of three children about 7 or 8 
years of age, and the skeleton of a dog buried with the woman’s 
skeleton; whilst a similar receptacle in the same barrow, 
examined by Canon Greenwell, contained parts of no less than 
ten human skeletons, all but one of which had belonged to 
adults, packed together within an irregularly-shaped space 
(for which see plan), which was 8 feet 6 inches long, and 4 feet 
broad at one end and 3 feet at the other. When these crowded 
masses of bones are looked at in situ, they strike the observer as 
having certain sets amongst them left in their natural relations 
and juxtapositions, whilst certain other bones have been some- 
how dislocated away from their normal connections. The 
upper cervical ob, for example, I find myself to have 
noted as retaining, in many cases, their position of approxima- 
tion to the lower jaw and the base of the skull; the same is 
recorded occasionally of a larger or smaller number of the 
dorsal and lumbar vertebre, and of the patellw in their relations 
to the tibim and femora, whilst portions of the pelvis, of the 
feet, of the humerus, and of the scapular arch, may also be 
found all close together. It may be well to give here an extract 
from the notes taken of part of the excavation carried out ina 
Secor Long Barrow near Kirkby Stephen, in Westmore- 
land :— 

“Monday, Aug. 24, 1874.—Two strong adult men were 
represented, within a circle of 1 foot 6 inches diameter, by 
portions of their lower jaws, of their skulls, of their second 
cervical vertebre, and of their scapule. A fragment of an 
oceipital bone was seen looking upwards, with the proximal end 
of a right humerus on one side of it, and the distal of a left one 
on the other, and portions of an atlas also in relation with it. 
But fragments proving the presence of two odontoid vertebrm, 
and shortly afterwards of two lower jaws, were found close by, 
as also an os calcis and an astragalus, which last were less than 
an inch from a clavicle, whilst, finally, a number of vertebrie 
were found in apposition, and parts of two scapula: were in 
relation with the head.’ In the case of a third skeleton, out of 
the seven found in this barrow, a patella, the only one found in 
the entire set was found in apposition with the proximal end 
of a tibia. In the cases of the bones whence evidence was 
drawn for the presence of four other burnt skeletons in this 
large barrow, it seemed from their condition of arrangement, 
or rather disarrangement, that they must have been disar- 
ticulated before they were burnt. 
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The plan employed for burning bodies in the cremation long 
barrows examined by me, with the help of Canon Greenwell, as 
also in others examined by him reviously and independently, 
was that of packing the alles solaris fresh or dried, whether 
still in continuity, or disarticulated, alon g the central axis of the 
barrow—together with wood and stones. The combustible and 
transpirable mass thus formed reached half, or much less than 
half, the entire length of the barrow. It was bounded and 
supported on either side by the lateral masses of the barrow, in 
which, in some barrows, a system of flues for favouring draught 
appears to have been provided by the mode adopted for arranging 

é large stones of which they were made up, and which, in 
other barrows, appear to have been made up of turfs which would 
serve as non-conductors by abutting upon the central combustible 
strip. In the barrow near Market Weighton the turfs must have 
been arched over the central strip, thereby greatly favourin 
calcination, as in a kiln, whilst externally they were supported 
by lines of stone rubble, which kept them in place. This short 
description is sufficient, perhaps, to convince the reader of what 
examinations, lasting many days, convinced the writer was the 
case—viz. that whatever was done in a cremation barrow 
ase a or few skeletons, was done at one time, once and 

or all. 

There have been three theories put forward to account for the 
facts observed us to the human remains found in Long Barrows 
The first of these may be called the Successive Interments 
Theory. It is expounded by Professor Nillson,* who 
however, deals only wi non-cremation, galleried tumuli, Now 
the very raison d’étre of a gallery is the facilitation of succes- 
sive interments; but the construction of 4 cremation barrow 
is incompatible with such an object. The second of these 


theories may be called the Ossuary Theory; and this, though 
combated by Professor Nillson, is not incompatible with his own 
theory, and, indeed, as regards chambered barrows, ought to 


have that theory combined with it. There is much evidence in 
its favour, as regards every variety of long barrow. 

The third theory may be called the Human Sacrifice Theory, 
for which much evidence may be adduced from the practices 
of other nations, but for which the remains, a5 far ag [ have 
a able to judge, from British barrows do not furnish any 
proof, 

In my account of one of the long barrows (Swell vii.), I shall 
describe how a skeleton was found lying dh the pcs 
two others, which had undergone some disturbance when the 
first was put in; and there is no need to labour « proof of the 

Fie PP 167, 168. 
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statement that the wish* of one man to be laid in the same 
tomb with another, his friend or his patron, is a vera cavea for 
successive interments. But if the arrangement of the bones, 
the existence of the passages or galleries, and the feelings of 
human affection, as embodied in literature, and detectable, also, 
in ourselves, all alike speak in favour of the practice of successive 
interments, evidence of an equally cogent character can be 
brought forward to show that bodies were stored as they fell in 
by the death of their owners, and then buried or burnt simul- 
taneously, The description of the structure of a cremation 
barrow proves the point of simultaneity, but till the theory of 
human sacrifice be disposed of, the acceptance of the ossuary 
theory cannot be held to be necessitated. Dr. Thurnam was the 
principal advocate of the theoryt which accounted for a multi- 
plicity of skeletons, of different sexes and ages, being found 
aggregated together in these barrows, by supposing that the 
mMOFIY of them were the skeletons of slaves or captives, slain 
to keep the chief company on his journey to, and in his sojourn 
in, the other world, That such rites were practised by the 
ancients, that even in the time of Homer they were looked upon 
as repugnant to the moral sense of mankind,{ but that they 
retained vitality enough to give birth to the even worse 
utrocity of plain orial shows, we have evidence in abun- 
dance toshow. But we have no evidence to show that the bones 
of the slaughtered victims were allowed a place in the same cist, 
chamber, or urn, with those of the great man in whose honour 
they had been massacred. Achilles, indeed, gives precise 





* This wish was expressed by the prophet of Bethel in the simple injunetion, 


* Lay my bones by his bones (1 Kinga xiii. $1), ard is put into the mouth of 
Patroclus by Homer (Tliadl, xxiii, 83, 84), in the beautiful linca— 


My dud cer dordvewde tlhe doeria "AyiAAte 
AAN duot, os Itpdehquey de duets port dopo. 


The imagery of the 32nd chapter of Ezekiel is borrowed from his recollection 
of euccessive interments, 

tee“ Mem. Anthrop. Soc.," Lond.,vol.i., or pp. 28 £68 of separate publication ; 
“Crania Britannica,” pl. v., 1, lviii, lix.; “Archeological Journal,” vol. xxii., 
June, 1865 ; “ Archwologia,” xxxviii, p. 413, sli, p. 26, seqq. 1869. In this 
Intter place Dr. Thurnom haa collected o large number of posenges from 


ancient and modern writers, in illustration of the practice of immolating 
victima at funerals, To these passages [ would one from Tertullian, 
“ De Sp ulis,”* xii.—" Olim quoniam animas defunctorum humano sanguine 


itiari creditum ¢st captivos vel mali status servos mereati im exequiis 
immolabant. Posten placuit impietatem voluptati adumbrare. Itaque quos 
“aint eee armis quibua tune et qualiter poterant eruditos tantum wut occidi 
iscerent; mox edito die inferiarum apud tumulos erogabant. Ita mortem 
homiridis consolabantur.” | 
t See “TL,” xxiii. 176. 
VOL. ¥ I. 
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injunctions* as to keeping the bones of Patroclus separate and 
apart from those of the twelve Trojan youths, the two dogs, and 
the four horses, slain and burnt with his body. Sometimes we 
find human bones scattered here and there, not only on the 
surface, but deep down in the mass of barrows, and I have 
thought that such bones, when this presence cannot be accounted 
for by any secondary and shallower interment, or any disturbance 
of a primary one, might perhaps have been parts of the skele- 
tons of such victims. There is, however, a wide difference 
between leaving the remains of slaughtered victims lying about 
on the surface of the ground, and clang them inside a sepul- 
chre, and the former of these modes of treatment is, I submit, 
the more natural one, and the more likely to have been adopted, 
for many reasons, The bones of a wife or concubine, who may 
voluntarily or half voluntarily+ have given up her life at her 
master’s funeral, may have been allowed to lie with his: but 
this supposition would not explain the facts of the numbers, and 
of the presence of both men and women in varying proportions 
in these interments. 

Dr. Thurnam, however, based his support of the human 
sacrifice theory, not merely upon literary evidence, but also 
upon the appearances which the bones themselves from these 
barrows presented. Some of these bones are in the Oxford 
University Museum, viz. those from Ebberston,t referred to as 
being calenlated to “convince the most incredulous; and 
others in the Cambridge University Museum I have been, by 
the kindness of Professor Humphry allowed to inspect and 
examine. I have to say that, after repeated and careful exami- 
nation of these bones, with the assistance of skilled anatomists, 
Tam entirely convinced that they do not fairly bear the inter- 
pretation which Dr. Thurnam has put upon them. The 
“perfectly sharp and clean” edges of the broken bones, and 
the “porcellaneous character” of the fragments themselves, I 
happened one day to see reproduced by an accidental breakage 
which occurred in one of the skull-bones from the Market 
Weighton long barrow, and my eyes were opened to the necessity 
of no longer taking the theory in question for granted. On 
further examination, and after repeatedly submitting the Ebb- 

* Orria Marpishow Mevorriddas heyauer 
Et dieyryrmoxorris, doippadia da riroeray 
"Ep pion, apieure Trpn, Tol da MAo dewey 
‘Eo yeroge xaiorr "ieipiE Twos te wal dvd oan. 
Rai va wiv iv yowrey icky wos dle hac Enjoi, 
Oriousy,—Il, xxiii, 239, 


T Ree Andorson, ‘« Proc. Sa Ant. Soot Ha M: 13 a» 2 
“Mem. Soc, Anth.," London, 1. , 'y 13, 1872, p. 524. 
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erston series, of which Dr. Thurnam wrote, /. ¢., to the inspection 
of others in whose judgment I had confidence, I was compelled 
to give the theory up. 
it has compelled me to the acceptance of the Ossuary 

theory, is, firstly, its all but absolute indispensability for the 
explanation of the Eeprareneee met with in cremation Long 
Barrows; secondly, the fact that, in many receptacles for un- 
burnt bodies, the arrangement which those bodies present is 
not that which they would have if they had been, one after the 
other, disturbed to make room for fresh immigrants; thirdly, 
the fact that the practice of storing bodies in provisional recep- 
tacles, en attendant a final sepulture, is one which has been 
practised ‘all over the world; and, fourthly, a consideration of 
the circumstances which would be likely to throw a number of 
corpses upon the hands of a tribe in the Neolithic age, and the 
difficulties which those very circumstances would put in the 
way of their disposing of them at once. 

he first three points need no further explanation; upon the 
fourth I will say a few words. At the present day, with all 
our means and appliances, severe cold produces a high mortality ; 
even ina small village several old people may ‘be sometimes 
reported to us as being all lying dead within its precincts at 
one time. If this is the case in modern England, what must 
have been the case in neolithic Britain? and in the presence of 
severe frost, and possibly deep snow, how was such a population 
asa tribe of the Long Ranay period to get rid of its dead out 
of its sight? I owe a reference which aes much light on 
these questions to Dr, Joseph Anderson’s paper in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” May 13, 
1872, p. 5626. This reference is to a passage in King Alfred's 
version of “ Orosius,’”’ where we read that it was the custom of 
the Esthonians to keep the body of anyone who died one month, 
or even two months, or, in the case of kings, even half a year, 
before burning it. 

In following up this line of illustration, I came upon the 
following lines relating to the manners and customs of the 
Russians, and addr , from Moscow, to Spenser, by a lesser 

* So, I think, has been Dr. Engelhardt, who has been quoted in favour of it 
His last aceount of the it Tumulus at Borreby, in the 1872 edition of his 
“Catalogue of the Sewish: Aptiqasiian Museum,” runs thos, p. 10:—"43 0. In- 
halt einer Steinkammer bei Borreby auf Seeland, welche bia an die Decksteine 
mit unordentlich durcheinander gemischten Skelletttheilen von wenigetens 70 
Individuen angefallt war; mitten im Begribniss raumo fand man mehre 
gespaltene, und vom Feuer angebrannte Menschenknochen und auf dem Stein- 
pilaster des Bodens, unter Kohlen und Asche, gebrannte Menechenknochen und 
aa Geweih eines ERehbock's, sefches lefstere vielleicht com Opfermale bei der 
Einwethung der Grabstdtfe herriiri. Neben den Knochen im Grube lagen 
Werkzeuge ron Stein und Bein, Perlen und Topfscherben.” 
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poet, one G. Turberville. They may be verified by a reference 
to “ Hakluyt’s Voyages,” vol. i, ed. 1809, p. 433. Speaking 
of a Russian winter, Turberville says :-— 

The bodies eke that die unburied lie they then 

Laid up in collins made of firre, a3 well the poorest men 

As those of greater state. The cause is light found, 

For that in winter time they cannot come to break the ground. 

Returning from comparative civilisation to a consideration of 

what would be likely to happen in still earlier days, we may 
say that, out of a number of bodies stored up till it should be 
possible or convenient to deposit them finally in a tumulus, 
some would become more, some less, some, perhaps, entirely 
disjointed; for the practice of stacking or storing the én, 
though originated probably by the necessities of cold weather, 
would be continued, as well recognised principles would lead us 
to expect, riba gered of times and seasons, when it was once 
well established. Thus the partial retention and partial loss of 
the natural connections of the bones observed in these barrows 
would both alike receive an explanation, and be seen to depend 
upon the greater or less resistance which their ligaments had 
olfered to the attacks of putrefaction.* | 


I will now commence a detailed account of the examination 
of three Long Barrows, situated near the village of Nether, or 
* M. Arthur de la Borderie, Député a P Assemblée Nationale de France, in his 

work, “Les Brétons Insulnires ct les Anglo-Saxons du v. au Fil. Siécle,” when giving 
(p. 622) a translation from “ Les Hardes Brétons,” relating to the death of Ken- 
delann, puts in italics the following words :-—" Son sqneletic aéohe encore au coin da 
Jew." And in commenting upon them says—" Est-ce a dire que les Brétons eussent 
eonserré jusqu' alors le vieul craze, décrit par Strabon, de faire deasécher los a 
de leurs parents et de los garder dans une coffre au coin der feu domestique 2" 
I have not succeeded im verifyi 1 Been quotation, which appears to have ex- 
eecdingly important bearings on subject of ossuaries, or at least wpon that 
of the practice of keeping the dead body accessible for some time after death, a 
urocecding which terminates usually in its removal to an oss i 
The following references to statements ns to the use of oMstaries in ancient and 
modern times may be found useful :-— 

Phineas Fletcher, “) » p. 10, ed. 1771, 12m. 

ea ae im “ gig abe Vo ges, vol. 1. p. 433, ed. 1800, 

ener cit. Cunningham, “ Nat. Hist. Straits of Magellan,” pp. 146. 147. 

Lukis, “ Archirol, Journal,” 1845, rol. i. ' eae 

Anderson, * Proc. Boc. Ant. Scot..” May 13, 1972, p. 526. 

Willson, “ Early Inhabitants of Scandinavia,” ed. Lubbock, pp. 162, 163, 

Grey, “Journals in North-West and Western Australis,” 1,257, 1841, 

Eyre, “ Journals in Central Australia,” ii, p, S44, 1945. 

oes “ Mission to Siam,” p. 295, 1829. 

ve, ial fH il 1 of Soc. “tag mel., ii op. re \ 
«éSoheoleraft.” 80 10s An Lond., ii. ser. iii, p. 310, 
“ be beage bi ed Afan,” 1865, p. 483. 
tater, “Journal Ant - Inst.." Lond. i. 2 . 1671 

MeDo Tbid., p. a4. l=, Oct 157 I, PB. 201. 

McDonald, Thid., 11.2, Oct. 1872, p. 176. 

Lubbock, “ Prehistoric Times,” ed, 1872, p. 269, 

Wood, “Cruise in South Seas,” p- 116, Ts75, 
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Lower Swell, near Stow-on-the- Wold, in the county of Glouces- 
tershire. Three persons, the Rev. David Royce, Canon Green- 
well, and myself, were concerned in their examination. A 
Ege part of the investigation of the barrow first explored, 

id hereinafter spoken of as Swell i., was siarinteated by 
Mr, Royce alone, in the years 1867 and 1868; and to his 
report of what he observed in it I am greatly indebted for 
much of what relates to its structure. To his zeal and intel- 
ligence, exercised for a period of no less than cight years, we 
owe the preservation not only of valuable records of facts, but of 
many osteological and other relics which might otherwise have 
been scattered and lost. To Canon Greenwell’s suggestions 
and advice, as well as to his very efficient help in other ways, 
and notably in the examination of the third barrow (Swell vii.),* 
at which I was only able to be present on a very few occasions, 
I owe a large debt. 

Swell, (Pl. iv.).—The first of the three barrows examined is 
situated in a field which has been under cultivation from 27 to 30 
years, though it is still known as the “Cow Common.” The other 
two barrows were found by us in 1874 to have the heart-shaped 
or “horned” eastward ends, which are so well known to us 
from Dr. Anderson’s + descriptions of the “horned cairns of 
Caithness,” as also from Dr. Thurnam’s+ accounts of the 
tumuli at Uley and Belas Knap, in this very county of Glouces- 
tershire. There is, as it appears to me, a great probability that 
the barrow, Swell i., was originally constructed with the same 
outlines and contour as these other barrows: but the eastward 
end had been much reduced in size by removal of the stones of 
which it was made up, to fill up an adjacent quarry, in the years 
1867-1868; and in 1874 some indistinct traditions as to the 
existence in former years of curved walling at that end, were 
the only main specific basis—as distinct from the general like- 
lihood arising out of its other still remaining points of re- 
semblance to typical horned barrows—for holding that it 

robably had been one. Making allowances, however, for the 
lemolitions which had taken place in-the years 1867 and 1868, 
and, possibly enough, in years long before them, we shall not 
be far wrong in saying that the extreme length of the barrow 
from E.S.E. to W.N.W., the direction of its long axis, was 
from 150 to 155 feet: and that its breadth at its eastward end 

® The three barrows havo been numbered Swell i., Swell vi. Swell vii.; the 
numbers intervening between i. and vi. having been nssigned to other barrows 
not treated of here. . 

+ See Anderson, “ Ancient Remains of Caithness” Mem. Soc, Anth. Lond., 
vol. i. p. 474, 1865. Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scotland, 1866-1868, Se: 

t Sce Thurnam, “Cranin Britannica,” PL y, Mem. Soc. Anth. Lond, 1865. 

Archeologia,” vol. xii. p. 200. : 
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was 77 feet; at its highest point, a point very near to the line 
occupied by the chamber which, as will be seen, gives the chief 
interest to the barrow, 69 feet; and at its westward end, 40 feet. 
The greatest height of the barrow, as at present existing, is 
about 5 feet. The ground occupied by the barrow falls slightly 
from the west eastwards. | 4 

In 1867, and previously to the removal of the eastward end, 
the Rev. David Royce discovered in the harrow a chamber of 
about 3 feet square, as reported, but probably of even smaller 
dimensions, with a gallery or pean sage leading down to it at a 
point close to its northern boundary line, and 55 feet from its 
east end. In this chamber were found three skeletons, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood, either at the same time or in 
1874, pare or the whole of five more skeletons, making a total 
of eight, for whose reception or honour the tumulus had been 
piled together. The osteological remains, and the surroundings 
in whick the ; were found, will be described in greater detail 
further on. The barrow was found to be bounde (irrespective 
of talus) on its north and south sides by a wall made up of the 
oolitic flags of the district, laid in horizontal courses; the 
presence of a wall was not made out at the west, nor, as already 
stated, at the east end. The wall was about 2 feet 3 inches in 
height on the south side, but was considerably less on the 
north, where it was in some places reduced to as few as three 
or four courses of its constituent flags. The north wall turned 
inward, to form the ge just mentioned as leading to the 
skeleton-containing chamber. The walls of the chamber con- 
sisted of flagstones of much larger size than those used for 
forming the boundary walls of the tumulus, the largest being 
as ree Be d feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches. Some of these 
stones | been set on edge; some, p: bably, had served as 
covering stones, The walls of the shanikee thus constituted were 
sit sev the walls of the passage formed by the inward pro- 
longations of the north wall. A reference to the ground plan 
(PL iv. fig. 1) will make these relations clearer. But it will also 
seem to show that this barrow was broader at the level of the 
chamber than at that of the extreme eastward end; that, in 
other words, this barrow was spindle-shaped, instead of being, 
as 1s commonly the case in long barrows, club-shaped, or, as 
in the horned cairns, heart-shaped, with the broader end east- 
wards. It is true that on measuring the entire mass of talus 
which the rubble had formed at the east end, the space thus 
curved was found to be 6 or 7 feet wider than the transverse 
Measurement of the barrow, taken across the chamber, But 
the plan shows the limitary walls, both north and south, taking 
a cet inwards us they pass eastward from that linc. Mr. Royce 
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has suggested that these portions of the limitary walls do not 
represent the original boundary walls of the barrow for the 
55 feet or so from its eastward end, but that the original outer 
wall ran along a line more or less continuous with that of the 
walling to the westward of the chamber, and that it has been 
removed in some unrecorded denudation of the mound. The 
more internally placed and still persistent walls might be but 
layers of stone, arranged by the original builders of the barrow 
for purposes of self-protection against the slipping and sliding 
of the rubble; just as we often observed our ogee labourers 
arranging the stones of these barrows while we were exploring 
them, the same considerations of personal eurvandance Eau : 
operated upon neolithic, as they do upon modern, stone-heavers.* 

This supposition would remove the stumbling-block con- 
stituted by the representation of a long barrow tapering towards 
its eastward end. The ground plan (PL. iv. fig. 1), however, 
represents, in continuous lines, the actual facts, as seen and 
measured by us; and a plan of a Barrow with a double wall 
at its eastend, such as the Uley Barrow appears to have been,+ 
may represent those facts as they were previously to inter- 
ference. Our ae plan (PL. ty. fig. 1) dows this conjectural 
restoration by dotted lines.| The wall of the passage which ran 
outside the eastward wall of the skeleton-containing chamber, 
I think, from a comparison of my own notes taken on the 
spot in 1867 with my observations made in 1874, must 
originally have been continued southwards as far as the 
south wall of the barrow, as is indicated by a dotted line-in 
the ground plan. Looking at the barrow in 1867, I noted 
that a single wall, starting from the south side, “crossed the 
width of the heap to the opposite side, where the ‘cist’ was;”’ 
and a MS. note of Mr. Royce is to very peasy eee same effect, 
viz. that “there was an appearance of walling in the very 
centre of the barrow, and almost through it in a line with the 
east end of the cist; the face of the wall was towards the west, 
not east.” A segment of this wall, about 4 feet long, existed 


® This observation of the practice of modern labourers should put us on our 
guard against assizning too much importance to, or searching too curiously for, 
BR Meaning for Geary tine of walling met with in barrows minis of slateuhaped 
stones, As regards the outer boundary walls even, the mere necessities of the 
case will account for the greater definiteness which they possess at the sides and 
weet ends; though, it is true, they do not account for the peculiar heart-shape 
which they assume at the east ends of such barrows. For the double curve thus 
deseribed, the fact that an entrance to a doorway, or , OF passage could 
thus be made with facility, may possibly account. And this contour might, on 
the well-known principle of “survival,” be retained even when, os in the Swell 
barrows, there was no gallery nor chamber at the enst end. 

+ See “ Crania Britannica,” PL v.; “Archwologin,” xlii. p. 49, ibique citata, 

t Compare Dr, Anderson's Flan, rii., “Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot.," I. ce 
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in 1874, in continuation of the passage wall southwards from 
the chamber it bounded; and another segment, about 2 feet 
long, took origin opposite this segment, and was prolonged 
northwards from the southern wall; but the intervening length, 
to which the testimony of one of our workmen spoke, as well 
asmy own notes and those of Mr. Royce, had disappeared in 
1874. What, however, is certain is, that westward of a line 
corresponding to the dotted line, ¢,in the ground plan, the barrow 
was crossed from north to south by a zone or strip, varying in 
width from 2 feet 8 inches in the region of the chamber to 
4 feet 6 inches in the middle line, and differing from all other 
cepments of the entire length of the barrow in the important 
particular of lodging eight human skeletons. In the chamber 
contained in this transverse zone were found, in 1867, ts of 
three skeletons, two being skeletons of adults, and one a skeleton 
of achild. At the same time a third adult skull was found 
immediately to the north, and a fourth immediately to the 
south of the chamber; whilst outside the chamber again, but at 
a greater distance to the south than the skulls, were found two 
headless bodies, “one about the centre of the barrow, west of 
the supposed central walling, and one more to the south-west.” 
The slave of this latter skeleton, which was reported to me, in 
1867, as having been the skeleton of a woman, is marked in the 
plan (PI. iv. fig. 1) by the word “bones”? And the apposition 
of this note of interrogation, borrowed, like the rents piven 
above in inverted commas, from Mr. Royce’s notes, make me 
thik that the place assigned to these bones may be a little 
farther south than it ought to be. Working in 1874 in this 
transverse zone, we found, at points varying from a spot a little 
south of the middle line of the barrow, four skeletons, one of 
an aged woman (described below under label “ Swell i., 122, 9, 
1874), one a male skeleton without a head, and two skeletons 
of children. Portions of the headless skeleton found by us in 
1874, fitted with fragments of bones found and given to me by 
Mr. Royee in 1867; and the later headless skeleton, therefore, 
may be supposed to be identical with one of the two discovered 
earlier, which one its discoverers did not think it worth while 
to remove in its entirety. But what is of consequence is to 


note, that after 2 very careful examination of all the bones 
obtained from the chamber, and from the transverse zone cross- 


ig the barrow in the meridian of the chamber in the year 1867 
aid in the year 1874, we proved that there was no proof in the 
entire assortment of the existence of more than eight skeletons, 
three of which had belonged to children, and five to adults. It 
is well known that many large barrows were erected for the 
purpose of containing only just such a chamber as the ono 
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found in this one, and for lodging only just as few bodies as—- 


or, indeed, often fewer than—the number found here. But it is 
also well known that many of these long barrows contained 
more than one, or even two, sepulchral receptacles, “ chambers,”’ 
or “cists: and such an additional receptacle for additional 
dead may have been constituted by a somewhat a pene 
structure found in 1868, but destroyed before 1874, and repre- 
sented in fig. 2, Pl. iv., taken from an anastatic drawing 
of Mr. Royce’s. This structure, when discovered April 10th, 
1868, during the process of carting away the eastward end of 
the barrow, was described as being a “ diagonal oval chamber, 
built of small slates, after the manner of the inclosing outer 
wall,” and as being 6 feet by 4 feet 8 inches in transverse 
measurements. As the figure shows, it contained no upright 
flags, and, as the ground plan shows, it was 25 feet nearer 
to the cast end of the barrow than the chamber already 
described, and a little to the north of the middle line. When 
discovered, it contained the following relics: the distal end of 
the-left radius of an adult man; the mid and ungual phalanges 
of an adult human subject; the clavicle of an infant; the upper 
molars of an ox; the last lower molar of a sheep; and the 
ere of a small carnivore, probably a weasel, as verified by 

rofessor Owen for Mr. Royce, April 27th, 1868; and two flint 
flakes. Though the fact of this penannular structure haying 
been so far away from the line of the chamber already deseril 
makes it improbable that the two bodies represented by the 
bones just mentioned could have been of the number of eight 
found to the west of that line, it 1s of importance to note that thera 
is no osteological impossibility in the way of considering them 
to have so belonged to them. But in favour of their inde- 
pendent origin there is an additional fact, in the possession by 
me of a very much worn human temporal bone, which can 
scarcely have belonged to any of the five adult skeletons alread 
spoken of, but which came from some part of this barrow, it is 
uncertain which. 

If much is left in comparative uncertainty as to the bones 
contained in this structure, much more is left in uncertainty os 
to the interpretation of the structure itself. It is possible that 
when discovered in 1868 it was even then but the remains of a 
much larger, or, at least, a more perfect structure; and that 
larger or more perfect structure may have been either the 
remains of a heart-shaped or horned east end, or it may have 
been the remains of a chamber placed much as certain chambers 
were placed in the chamber-end barrow at Uley, already referred 
to as described by Dr, Thurnam. But it is also just possible 
that it may haye been simply a stretch of walling erected as a 
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“block *’ to shore up the loose rubble, of which the great bulk 
of the tumulus was made. Similar structures, it should be 
said, have been used for sepulchres in Scottish tumuli: and if 
we were to remove the upright flagging from the chamber to be 
hereafter deseribed (see Pl. y. fig. 3) as found in the third long 
barrow examined by us at Swell, that chamber would come to be 
very like the woodcut here annexed. But it is unprofitable to 
speculate further upon the real meaning of this lost structure. 
We tread on much surer ground in dealing with the locality in 
which the eight more or less perfect skeletons were found. The 
way in which the skeletons, three in number, were found, in 
1867, to be arranged within the chamber, itself a space which 
was reported to meas being but 3 feet square, and which was 
in all probability of even less size, was described to me with 
much precision as follows :—There were in the middle the bones 
of a child; all round the north side of the cist were coiled the 
bones of one of the two adults, with the vertebra: in sifu, and 
the legs protruding through a hole in the cist to the outside of 
it; whilst in the south-east angle of the cist was the other 
adult, “sitting up,” or, as it was otherwise expressed to me 
upon another occasion, “ squatting,” with the head resting on 
the ribs. The covering stones, the existence of which was not 
noted, as also some of the side stones, must have got displaced, 
and the chamber had got filled with rubble. 

From the chamber there came also to me, in 1867, the jaws 
of a very young pig, those of a cub-fox, and a part of the 
occipital bone of asheep. Some other bones, of ox and of sheep, 
were sent with them, and may have their presence referred to 
the practice of feasting at graves. Bones of oxen and sheep 
were found in various parts of the barrow to the westward of 
the transverse ossiferous zone; and some of these bones, from 
being crumbly in consistence, and, like the human bones from 
the chamber and its neighbourhood, much stained with the 
manganic oxide, may be sup i to be of the same are, No 
other human bones besides those already specified were ound in 
the barrow. Large quantities of ashes dod chacwcnl were found 
here and there, both at the east and west end of the barrow, 
The structure, indeed, of the eastward end of the barrow, 
removed in 1867-1868, was reported to us as having been 
quite different from that of the west, and this mainly by virtue 
of a line of coe of ashes along and on both sides of its 
centre line. This deposit was said to have consisted of heaps 
of ashes lying on stones, with stones again laid over them. 
The heaps of ashes were not in a continuous line, but were, as 
reported, separated by intervals of 10) feet or so. The kahoe 
themselves were reported as being of a * pinkish, fleshy colour, 
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not at all like the ashes from turf-burning, and as having no 
grit in them, as field ashes usually have, but feeling soft and 
greasy when taken between the thumb and finger.” Blacker 
ashes were also found to the north of the central deposit; and 
in a deposit from 8 to 10 feet to the north of the central axis 
were found two serrated flint flakes, stones reddened and 
calcined, and a splinter of glass. The presence of such an 
article as this last shows that the eastward end of the barrow 
must have been subjected to some comparatively recent dis- 
turbance-—at all events, of a kind which would favour the 
descent of a fragment of such a modern substance as glass, As 
far as I could judge from excavations made in 1874, the 
structure of the barrow was, with the exception of the ossiferous 
zone, and disregarding accidental disturbances made possibly at 
hig Biased times, essentially one and the same from one end 
to the other; the mass of the barrow consisting of slates and 
rubble arranged in a slant from north and south outer walls 
respectively, so as to meet in the middle line—as one of the 
labourers, employed in 1868 in carting them away, expressed it, 
“like the roof of a house.” The slanting stones were supported 
externally by the boundary walls, similar walling being inter- 
calated here and there internally for the same purpose. The 
converging slopes of flags and rubble had been broken into 
here and there in the westward half of the barrow; and in 
exploring one such interruption of its continuity, about 20 feet 
to the westward of the skeleton-containing chamber, I came 
upon a few bones of ox, of ancient date, mixed up with a good 
deal of blackish earth, amongst the rubble. Mr. Royce found 
a considerable number of such interruptions of the line of the 
barrow in its westward half, ashes, and bones of lower animals, 
being found in them. Some of these interruptions of, or altera- 
tions in, the arrangement of the component elements of the 
barrow, may have om coeval with it; those at the east end 
may have later-—I am inclined to think very much 
later—than that period. In this matter Mr. Royce does not 
agree with me. 

There was found in this barrow a considerable quantity of 
pottery; some of a coarse blackish kind, resembling that obtained 
We me in considerable quantity from a Long Barrow at Market 

Weighton, and like that, also, in nee: been intended for 
domestic uses; and some of the same black and red paste, but 
cigar-shaped, and intended, as Sir H. Dryden pointed out to 
me, for use in pot-making, as in Brittany. The pottery was 
reported to have come from parts west of the middle of the 
long axis of the barrow, nearer its north than its south wall, 
and from no very great distance downwards in it. A coin of 
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Constantine was found in the same locality, but very near tho 
surface. 

It may now be well to put distinctly on record what we 
personally observed in 1874, whilst making certain sections to 
clear pe left undecided by what had been done in 1867 
and 1868. 


In clearing out the space already spoken of as the transverse 
zone, containing the ossiferous chamber, and that part of it which 
ran southwards from the chamber, parts or the wholes of four 
skeletons were come upon, And the first points, perhaps, to be 
noted about them are that they were not laid mposs the natural 
soil, as has sometimes been observed to be the case—as, for 
example, in another Long Barrow in this neighbourhood—but 
that they always had some slaty rubble interposed between them 
and it, and that two of these bodies lay to the south of the long 
axis ofthe barrow. These facts may seem to some to be an argu- 
ment in favour of Professor Nillson’s view * of the bodies havin g 
been introduced at successive periods into such tumuli, and of 
erpisining thus those marks of disturbance which have induced 
other writers to have recourse to the hypothesis that these 
ancient, lke certain modern savages, used their tumuli as 
ossuaries. The first body found was that of an aged woman, 
lying (on the right side?) in the contracted position, with the 
vertebra in sifu, about 4 feet 6 inches from the top of the 
barrow, and from 2 inches to 4 inches from the natural surface of 
the ground, which was separated from the skeleton by a layer 
of stones, In front of the legs of the woman, and quite close 
to them, was the skeleton of a child, in possession of the full 
milk dentition. Charcoal lay in small quantities all about the 
bones of the two human subjects, and mixed up with them were 
the bones of voles. .As the trench was carried up towards the 
chamber, the bones of another child, considerably younger than 
the former one, were found scattered about in it: and, finally, 
in the nearer neighbourhood of the chamber was found a con. 
siderable part of a headless male skeleton lying on its right 
side—as there are indications to prove, from the wear of the 
bones, “apt of notes taken or not taken at the time, that 
nearly all the skeletons from this chamber, and its neighbour- 
hood, were laid. The head of this skeleton, if it was not buried 
in the headless condition in which we found it, must have lain 
or been propped against the eastward wall of the zone or trench, 
The very aebaa: position which it would thus have occu- 
pes may seem to favour the notion of its haying been thus 

eadless when first deposited, a notion which the discovery 


®* "Primitive Inbsbitantio Scandinavia,” ed. Lubbock, p. 168, 
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of heads buried separately in other barrows* might, in the 
absence of other considerations, serve to confirm. The. tell 
tibia, and fibula were fa sift, as well as the clavicle, first rib, and 
the upper end of the humerus of the right side, and some of 
the dorsal vertebre ; but much breakage had taken place, and 
parts of a fibula and tibia of the left side found in relation with 
these bones by us in 1874, were found to be parts of bones 
taken up by Mr. Royce in 1867, and given by him to me, 
showing that much disturbance had taken place then, and 
render it unsafe to suppose that any of the dislocations of the 
trunk bones, or, maderd. the separation of the head, may have 
dated from the time when the body was first put into the barrow. 
With what was actually seen by us in 1874 must be coupled 
what was reported to us from 1867, and this went to the effect 
that two headless bodies were found in this transverse strip of 
the barrow, west of the central walling, and that one of thease 
lay about the centre of the barrow, and the other further to the 
south-west: whilst all the skulls, five in number, discovered in 
1867 were in, or in the immediate neighbourhood of, the cist. 
The cist or chamber itself contained three bodies in 1867 un- 
disturbed—at least to any recognisable extent. The fact that 
some of the entire number of eight bodies were found at a con- 
siderable distance from the skeleton-containing chamber, and 
that they were found without any of the enviahit flagging with 
which those of the other skeletons were placed; and the fact 
that two skulls, which may be supposed to have belonged to the 
two headless skeletons, were found placed close to the chamber, 
one on its north, the other on its south side, seem, when taken 
together, to indicate that the three skeletons in the chamber 
were interred at one time, but that time one subsequent to 
that at which the bodies found headless were imterred, and that 
the skulls of these latter were removed at that time from their 
natural connections, and placed near the chamber. It is, how- 
ever, plain that such an explanation as this combines the ossuary 
theory, which it would employ for the skeletons found undis- 
turbed, with the view of holding that these interments are to be 
considered the successive interments of a family powerful 
enough to command the use of a barrow, which view it would 
employ for the skeletons found at a distance from the chamber. 
Tt 1s possible that it may be right so to combine these views. 
 Osteology and Craniography.—A few general remarks may be 
made as to the entire collection of human bones obtained from 
the long barrow, “Swell 1,” before we proceed to give in detail 
the craniography of the skulls which have admitted of recon- 


® See Prof. Unger, “ Gotting. Anth. Verein,” i, 1874, pp. 32—33. 
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struction. We have definite proof of the presence of eight 
skeletons in this barrow; of these eight skeletons, three 
belonged to children, and five to adults. Of the five adults, 
four had been aged; of the four, two had been men, two women. 
The fifth adult had been a man of from 24 to 30 ears of age. 
Of the three children, one was about 2 years old; the other 
two were about 7 months at most. The four skulls which 
belonged to aged adults have been reconstructed. The skulls 
of the two adult females will be observed to differ greatly in 
size, the one being very large, the other very small; whilst the 
two adult female skeletons resemble each’ other in a point 
eminently characteristic of savage life—to wit, in showing that 
their owners were disproportionately short in stature, as com- 
pared with the male members of their tribe. The leg bones of 
the females give them a stature of 4 feet 10 inches and 
4 feet inches, against a stature of 5 fect 6 inches in the males; 
and a similar tala is told even more emphatically by a com- 
parison of their respective collar-bones, The ave differ- 
ence between the male and female stature * of civilise races 1s 
about half this amount. 7 

Tn two cases of the aged adults considerable loss of teeth had 
occurred before death ; in the two others, recisely the reverse 
was the case. The young man, as might be expected, had 
retained his entire complement of teeth—in the upper jaw, at 
least, which alone we recovered in his case. The male lower 
jaws have the alveolar portion of the mentum relatively larger 

an in modern races of Europe; and in two lower jaws, one 
belonging to 4 male, the other to a female adult, the mental 
foramen is placed further Wack than is usual in propen 1 jaws. 
The tibia of four, if not of all the five adult skeletons pro- 
cured from this barrow, are more or less what Professor Busk + 
has called “ anteriorly platyenemic,” Though the femora from 
this barrow were not markedly carinate—which, indeed, we 
should not have expected to find them to be, as correlated with 
this variety of platycnemic tibiw, all the bones had their 
muscular ridges well pronounced and defined, as though their 
owners, if not of very great stature,t nor, as is probable, of the 
very poorest grade amongst a savage tribe (all of whom, how- 
ever, are always poor), were yet in the habit, whether from 
choice or necessity, of using considerable muscular fores. 






T For the large size of the chiefs in’ sa ge tribes, see Whitmore, “ Conte 
Wet Puc pp 1og tak Slo Geese is, uo p. 10h, a 
ce 77 ac ic, Pp- ; ); ad bser 4 mia fo § 

3 Hesearches,” ji, 26. irae mons P. 229; Ellis’ 
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Several of the humeri, for example, had the deltoid ridge very 
strikingly developed, as though their owners had laboured at 
lifting the stones of the barrow which was one day to cover 
them. One of the humeri, it may here be noted, and that, as 
M. Broca has noted* to be usually the case, a female's, had 
an olecranic perforation. Two scapule, with unanchylosed 
acromial processes, were observed here, a fact of small conse- 
quence by itself, but poimting, when taken in connection with 
others, to the probability of blood relationship having existed 
between the several occupants of the tumulus, 

In their texture, colour, and manganese discoloration, all 
these bones resemble each other pretty closely, and convey to 
the mind a strong impression of their antiquity. 

Craniography.—Swell i. (a)—Skull of woman, past middle 

riod of life. To this skull probably ee an upper and a 
ower jaw, and a femur, labelled accordingly, and giving a 
stature of 4 feet 9 inches; as also a couple of very small 
clavicles, and a very slender radius. 

Ext. length, in inches 7°65 Ceph.ind. (approx.), but the 

Ext. breadth (approx.) 6-0 skull is ircadee as restored 

Ext. height (approx.) 6 than itwasin nature . 78 

Circumference. . . 22 Interangular lower jaw . 3°8 

Least frontal diameter 3-9 Ant. post.indext . .90:195 

Greatest frontal . . 5:1 LJBasilarangle (approx.)} . 10 

This, though a very large calvaria, must nevertheless be a 
woman's, not only for the intrinsic reasons of the verticality of 
its forehead, the comparative verticality of its parieto-occipital 
region, the general smoothness and roundness of all its outlines, 
and the small size of its supra-orbital and mastoid ridges, 
but also for the extrinsic reason that from the cist and its 
neighbourhood evidence of four other adult bodies is before ua, 
one of these being a woman's skeleton nearly entire, the other 
three bemg undoubtedly male skulls, accompanied, however, 
by a second set of adult female bones, which can only be re- 
ferred to this skull. 

‘The first thing to be remarked, perhaps, is the enormous 
difference of size of the two female skulls, and the consequent 
unsafeness of saying that men and women are or are not of 

® “\Wémoires,” ii. p. 366, 1874. . 

+ By “antero-posterior index" is meant the relation held to the extreme 
length by that part of it which lies eepsera to a line drswn a8 a tangent to the 
anterior border of the auditory foramen, and enjting the line of extreme le 
at right angles, It is easily taken by fitting an indicator to M. Broca’s * cadre & 
maxima,” It shows the degree of frontal development, and, per contra, of 


oceipital dolichocephaly. 
t Taken with ra Broca’s Goniométre occipital. Bee“ Rey. d. Anthropologie,” 


li. 2, p. 202, 1878. 
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much the same size in savage races. There is some indication 
of a post-coronal furrow in this skull, to which some internal 
thickening corresponds, as is usual, This skull would be spoken 
of as belonging to the Sion types, just as skull (¢) would be 
referred to the Hohberg type of His and Ritimeyer. 

The lower jaw, which with much probability be referred 
to this skull, is feeble, riding up from the level of the mental 
foramen forwards, which foramen, however, is further forward, 
being in the plane of the first premolar, than in some other lower 
jaws of this series. The teeth are much and horizontally worn ; 
. the wisdom teeth were never evolved, in correspondence with 
which fact the smallness and absence of wear of the wisdom 
teeth, in an upper jaw probably belonging to this skull, are to 
be noted. The ramus forms an oblique angle with the body of 
the bone, 

Swelli. (b).—Skull of aman past the middle period of life. The 
cranial bones are thick, and the pits for the Pacchionian bodies 
well developed. To it probably belongs an old upper jaw. The 
lower jaw, probably belonging to it, indicates age by the wear 
of its teeth and the loss of all its molars, except one on each 
side. The jaw is somewhat atrophied in consequence of this, 
and the ramus lies obliquely to the body of the bone, 


Ext. length in inches 76  Occipitalare . . . 50 
Ext. breadth . . . 54 Enmtireare . . . . 168 
Vert. height . . #8 Ceph. index (approx.) 70 
Absol. height . O77 Basilaranple . . . 40 
Frontal are o2 Ant. post.index. 110:192 
Parietal are a6 Basi-cranialaxis . . 4 


The high basilar angle of this skull shows that if it had 
retained its maxillary bones and teeth it would, in all wobability, 
have rested upon its occipital condyles and teeth whic: placed 
on a flat surface. Having a high figure for its vertical are, 
we with the ordinary length of basi-cranial axis, its cranial 
vault has been rotated forward so as to throw the bregma far 
(viz. 7f;ths of an inch) in front of a line drawn from the auditory 
foramen upwards at right angles toa horizontal line. The highest 
point im the vertical contour is 2-1 posterior to the coronal 
suture, and from this a point the parietals slope over, so ag 
to form an equable inc ne with the superior occipital squama, 
There rn Me lar Pipi ria spine which hinders the exterior 
surface - bie skull trom showing any great difference be 
the glabello-postremal arid the plabello-inial diameters, The 
conceptaculum cerebelli, though sloping upwards, is yet far from 
cepbalio skalla, The Doreen soe Apical. brachy 
cephalic The forehead slopes gently from the line of 
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the largely-developed supraciliary ridges to that of the frontal 
eminences, after which it passes, with greater obliquity, into 
the upwardly-inclined plane of the anterior halves of tho 
parietals. The frontal is markedly carinate, its mesial eleva- 
tion passing continuously onwards into the still better marked 
parietal ridge, on either side of which a post-coronal depression 
1s visible exteriorly, corresponding with an inwardly-lookin 
convexity of the inner skull table. It presents a well-marked 
pentazonal outline when viewed in the occipital norma, the 
parietal tuberosity being nearly as well marked as the mesial 
vertical carina. 

Swell i. (c)—Netherswell, Dec. 1867.—Stron man, past 
middle period of life. To this cranium may probably be assigned 
the femur, measuring 18-4 in., as also the bones found in sifw, 
September 22nd, 1874, but without a head. The other two male 
skulls are cither too old or too young to have these bones 
assigned to them; the stature of this man would, therefore, have 
been 4 feet 6 inches, 


Glabello-inial length . 7-9 Parietal . . . 2 . 1 
Ext. length . » » 82 Occipital. . ... . £8 
Ext. breadth . od Cephindex. . . . 64 
Vert. height 77 Ant. post. index . 115:210 
Least frontal . 4-] 


bay Circumference(approx.) 223 
Frontalare. . . .52 Basilar angle (approx.) 32 


Typically dolichocephalic skull—Orthognathous.—Large su- 
praciliary ridges, from which forehead slopes only slightly. The 
highest part of vertical contour is at coronal, when the head is 
held with the vertical line joining coronal suture and auditory 
meatus. The parietals slope vey gradually to the occipital 
equama, which possesses a considerable length, looking vertically. 
In the norma lateralis nearly the whole of the parieto-occipital 
suture of that side comes into view. In the vertical view this 
skull is typically clongato-oval; there is some slight eon- 
striction immediately behind the region of the coronal suture: 
the broadest part of the skull is below and a little in front of 
the parietal tubera. The skull walls are compressed from side 
to side below the level of those eminences, anc taper rapidly to 
the occipital squama. The sagittal suture is gs ly obli- 
terated. Wiewed from behind, the roof of the skull falls rapidly 
from the middle line to the region of the parietal tubera, and iis 
walls converge again in the region of the equamosal. The 
orbital and su; Se jaa ridges occupy a plane anterior to that 
occupied by the commencement of the brain-case, The mas- 
toids and temporal ridges are well developed. 

The palate is narrow, deep, elliptical; the teeth much worn, 
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in a slanting, not a horizontal direction. To this skull may, 
with much probability, be assigned a lower jaw, with teeth simi- 
larly worn. Its angle is well defined and i outwards, 
and the body of the bone is son Spe anteriorly toit. The 
mental prominence is well marked, and, though narrow, is 
divided into two processes, one on either side, The alveolar 
part of the front of the jaw is deep. The mental foramen is fur- 
ther back than is usual in European skulls, being in the plane 
of the second premolar. | OE 
Swell i. (d)—Part of frontal, and right molar and maxillaries 
of a strong young man, wt. 20 to 24. The frontal appears to 
have been vertical up to the tubera, which are low down, and 
then to have sloped very gradually to the coronal suture. The 
temporal ridges are greatly developed. . 
Orbit width . . . . 165 
Orbitheight . . . . 18 
The wisdom teeth are in place, but have been very little used. 
The supraciliary ridges are large, but are not underlaid by 


Swell i, 22, 9, 1874.—Imperfect calvaria of old woman, 
4 ft. 10 in. in stature, dolichocephalic both by contour and by 
measurement. It contrasts very markedly, as regards size, with 
the other female skull procured from this barrow, into the inside 
of which it could be put, though its owner was an inch taller 
(4 ft. 10 in. as against 4 ft. 9 in.) than the owner of skull 
in Swell i. (a). This skull might be taken as a fair specimen 
of the River Bed type of Professor Huxley, the larger as a fair 
specimen of the Sion type of His and Ritimeyer, — 

Ext.length. . . . 7:1 Occipital. . . , . 42 

Ext, breadth (approx.) 5-0 Cephalic index . _ _ 70 

Vert. height Mae a remark Come a 

Eroitalere. 2. °.40 Ula . .9 25 - 9-2 

Marital. . 5 . 64) Stature 2D 4ft. 10 in, 


The forehead is vertical: the highest point in the vertical 
contour lies about an inch posteriorly to the coronal suture ; 
the posterior half of ‘he parietal curves evenly into the slopes of 
the superior occipital squama. The cerebellum was much over- 
lapped by the posterior cerebral lobes, The lower Jaw is feeble, 
The mental foramen corresponds to the interval between the 
second bicuspid and first molar. The teeth are very much worn 
down, rap there o two or three alveolar abscess-cavities in the 
aw. every io One occupies a great t of th 
: gion of the loft es siete eee 
‘any of the vertebre, from the cervical downwards, are 
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beset with exostoses, but they are not anchylosed. The tibia 
were not sufficiently well preserved for me to decide whether 
they were platyenemic, as were all the other four adult tibim. 
The femur is very much flattened in the region of the insertion 
of the glutwus maximus, but there is no eae g¢ out beyond 
the plane of that insertion. This flattening is not rare im 
ancient skeletons with skulls of very various kinds. It has 
been noted by Holder* as existing in his “ Ligurian” type. 
Only a few of the bones of this skeleton have become stamed 
with manganese. 

Sirell ci.—Long Barrow in field known as“ Long Ground,” firo 
miles west of Netherawell, Lyford, co. Gloucester (Plate v. figs. 1&2.) 
—In the field next beyond the one lying on the left side of the road 
leading from Netherswell to Naunton, at the bottom of the first 
descent, and about two miles from the former place, we, that 1s 
to say, the Rey. David Royce, Canon Greenwell, and myself, 
examined, in September, 1874, a Long Barrow of very similar 
form to the horned tumuli described by the late Dr. Thurnamt 
and by Dr. Joseph Anderson, from parts of Great Britain 
as far apart from each other as Gloucestershire and Caithness 
respectively, A plan (Pl. v. fig. 1) taken by Sir H. Dryden, 
Bart., who visited the spot, and gave us the advantage of his 
experience, will enable anyone who wishes it to take the 
measurements of this barrow in detail, It is sufficient here to 
give the following particulars :—The broader end of the barrow 
was at E.N.E., and here the outlines of the two horns? were 
distinctly traceable; the westward end of the barrow had 
suffered more from agricultural operations than the eastward. 
The distance, however, from this end, as restored, to the centre 
point of the eastward end, was 105 feet. The distance between 
the tips of the two horns was 44 feet; the barrow tapered 
gradually from this, its extreme width, to a width of 24 feet at 
its westward end. The height of the tumulus was about 4 feet, 
on an average, but allowance must be made for possible dimi- 
nution by farming processes. The two horns were not 

1etrical, the north-eastern being the longer and slenderer. 

e limiting wall was made of the slate of the district, being 
Stonesfield oolite, arranged in about fourteen horizontal rows, 
and forming a boundary about 2 feet wide and 1 foot 9 inches 
high. The body of the barrow was formed of stones, with a 
general inclination inwards towards the middle line from 
either side; and in the middle line, here and there, a blackish 
seam was to be seen, duc, I think, to accidental detritus of 

* Arch. f Anthropologie,” ii p. 54. + See above. 


t The Gloucestershire tumuli sppear to differ from the Scottish, in having only 
two horns, and those at the eastwanil end. 
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vegetable and other rubbish, during disturbances, in past time, 
of the barrow. 

This barrow contained four more or less disturbed “chambers,” 
or “cists,” the position of which will be seen by reference to the 
ground plan. In the case of the first of these receptacles of the 

ead, which was the one which had suffered most in the way of 
disturbance, there can be no doubt that the term “ chamber’’ js 
the right one to apply to it, as the limitary wall of the barrow 
formed a passage leading down to it; but in the case of the 
other three, this passage was not found to exist, and though the 
end stones, which give a “ cist” its distinctive character—that, 
namely, of being closed on all sides—were not found in situ, it 
is easy to understand how they may have been the first to be 
moved, when the plough was first driven across the barrow, at 
right angles to the long axis of which they stood. 

The “chamber” having been most com} letely ruined, we can 
with certainty depose to the presence of no more than two 
bodies as having been found, represented by fragments in its 
immediate nei Bicarhood. and as having, consequently, with 
some likelihood, been once contained in its interior when intact, 
One of these had been an adult, one a child, with the milk 
dentition only in place, The bones of the adult were discoloured 
with manganic oxide, as were those of an ox and horse found 
with them; those of the child were not. 

Of the three other receptacles, “ cists,” or “chambers,” for 
the dead, the first examined contained portions of the bodies of 
two adults and four children, together with the larger part of 
the skeleton of a young dog, and some other domestic animals’ 
bones. The second contained portions of ten skeletons, all of 
which, with one exception—the skeleton of a boy or eirl—had 
helonged to adults, whilst the fourth contained only one skele- 
ton, that of a person between twelve and sixteen, with whom a 
iy “Sup of coarse domestic pottery was found. 

eptember 25, Friday-—The first operation in the way of 
examining this barrow took the shape of cutting a trench across 
its eastward end, at right angles to its long axis, at a level 
which subsequent examination showed to he about § feet to the 
westward of the central concavity of the horned eastward end, 

At about 17 or 18 feet westwards from the centre point of 
the eastward end were found some bones of a child, with the 
milk dentition in place, about 2 feet or half-way down in the 
barrow. Parts, also, of an ulna, of a tibia, of the phalan eet 
of both temporals of an adult, were found at about the; same 
distance from the east end, and at a point a little south by west 
of the middle line. In the middle line of the barrow at this 
distance from the cast end was a blackish seam of about ¢ feet 
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6 inches in width, containing bones, but limited in the eastward 
direction by masses of stones, under which also were found a 
few fragments of human bones, adult and young. -Amongst the 
bones from this part of the barrow was one fragment of burnt 
bone, possibly human, as well as some teeth of ox and horse. 
These teeth, as also the human temporals, were stained by the 
manganic oxide, These appearances were difficult of inter- 
pretation until we came upon the ruins of a “chamber,” about 
6 feet or so further to the north-west, the destruction of which, 
and the scattering the contents of which, may explain the 
blackening of the central strip of the barrow observed here, as 
also the presence of the human bones. The single burnt bone, 
whether human or not, may have been an accidental importa- 
tion. Some adult teeth of os, from the south side the barrow, 
found together, are beautifully coloured by the manganite oxide. 
September 26, Saturday.— A piece of the parietal of a human 
subject, beyond the period of childhood at least, a considerable 
development of diploé having taken place in it, was found at 
the bottom, to the south of the middle line, under the slaty, 
slantingly-arranged rubble, not under the central deposit, at a 
point about 27 feet from the centre point of the eastward end. 
On a level with it, as regards the long axis of the barrow, but 
close to its northern wall, we came upon a stone, 4 feet 9 inches 
long, 3 feet 2 inches high, placed on its edge, and sunk some 
way into the natural adil Tt had its long axis at right angles 
to that of the barrow, the wall of which, as afterwards discovered, 
formed a paseage, 4 feet 2 inches wide, leading down to it. 
Another large etone, 2 feet 10 inches long, 3 feet 3 inches high, 
also standing on its edge, abutted on the inner end of the first 
stone, and projected in a south-westerly direction mto the 
barrow; and two other large stones were lying flat near the 
upright ones. There can be little or no doubt that these stones 
represent what was once a chamber, such as that found in the 
Long Barrow, Swell i. | | 
On this day some few bones of mammals and birds were found 
in the barrow, west of the line of the cist, and some way above 
the level of the natural ground. The mammalian bones belonged 
to ox, sheep, pig, dog, vole, and rabbit: the larger bones amongst 
them appeared to be ancient; whilst the smaller, like the bird- 
bones, some of which belonged to a goose, and some to a fowl, 
and some to a bird smaller than a pigeon, may have been com- 
paratively recently introduced into the barrow. None were 
stained with manganese. 
September 28, Monday.—.A fragment of a tohaores re was 
f low down, in fact, on the natural soil. On this day the 
Rey. David Royce came upon the boundary-wall, which had 
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two prolongations inwards, to meet the chamber represented 
by the large stones mentioned above, and formed thus a passage 
4 feet 2 inches wide. The remainder of the day was employed 
in tracing out the two horns of the east end of the barrow. 7 

September 29, Tuesday.—At a distance of 46 feet from the 
apex of the re-entering angle, in the centre of the east end, we 
found the skeleton of a child of about 5 or 6 years of age lying 
just outside the boundary-wall, on the south side of the barrow. 
The child had been buried in the contracted position, and had 
been laid upon the right side, with one hand at its face and the 
other upon itship. The teeth have the same purplish blackening, 
due to manganese, upon them, which has been so often observed 
in these long barrow bones from chambers, 

On this day we came upon what I believe may have been the 
ruins of a “ cist,’ ie. of a closed grave, walled in with slabs, 
and without any passage leading to the exterior such as has 
been noted in the other barrows, and also in this, and as would 
have justified us in speaking of it as a “chamber.” It was 
$0 feet from the re-entering angle at the eastward end, and 
being about 5 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, had its long axis at right 
angles to, and in the middle line of, the barrow. In this cist 
were found parts of two adult human skeletons, one belongin 
to a strong man, the other to a woman past the middle period 
of life; of theskeletons of three children of from 7 or 8 years 
of age; of one child, of about 2 years of age or less: of 5 dog's 
skeleton, lying in sifx, and close to the bones of the old woman, 
as also scattered bones of ox and sheep. The bones themselves, 
aloecly packed at first, had been muc disturbed subsequently, 
as ap 8 ee cist itself, aan indication of this was furnished 
to us by the discovery of the fragments of a drinking-cup onl 
a couple of inches Roa the surface of the soil over ‘hn ee 
This cup was of a not uncommon pattern, thong-made; and with 
its paste red outside and black inwards, but was somewhat 
thicker than “‘drinking-cups”’ are usually, It had probably been 
interred with a body of a ae period than those buried in the 
cist, and had come into the position in which we found it in 
consequence of agricultural or other disturbance of the place. 
To such other disturbance the following appearances seemed to 
speak. The bones seemed in a few cases to have been left 
partially, at least, in site: but in many cases T found a few 
bones between a couple of slates, the lower of which, in its 
overlaid a second set of bones. This would appear to be 
explicable by supposing that, the roof of the cist being removed 
its contents were taken out partially, and then thrown in again. 


a rubble which came to hand, so as to fill the cist up 
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_ It is not safe to say what the precise size of the cist had 
been originally, but it may have been somewhere about 5 feet 
by 4 feet. The bones contained in it, when examined by me, 
were disposed as follows:—The first bones come upon were 
bones of children, some of which had apparently been left tn 
sifu, and upon the left side, whilst abate had as evidently been 
disturbed. As there were no less than three children with the 
first permanent molar in use, but with no more, or with only 
the first incisor of the second set in addition, and consequently 
all three between 7 and 8 years of age, in this cist, and the 
western half of it, and, besides them, a child of 2 years, or 
something less, it is a little difficult to be quite sure how man 
of so many similar bones had been placed in situ. None of all 
the bones lay upon the natural ground, but all had a flagstone 
interposed between them and it. On the south side, and, (I 
think, at the south-west angle, part of the lower jaw of a strong 
adult and the atlas were found near each other. Further east, 
under one large flagstone, were lying the patella of a strong 
adult male and some bones of a skull of a child. Of course, 
these bones must have been disturbed to get thus into company 
with each other, and with no other bones between two flag- 
stones. In the middle of the cist were found some of the bones 
of a youngish dog, and amongst them its lower jaw, which 
show it to have been about the size of an English mastiff; and 
in the same situation were bones of ox, of sheep, and of several 
human subjects, young and old. But the most striking “find” in 
the cist was in the north-east corner. There, between two 
re stones, were found, lying in sifw, the femora, humeri, ulna, 
radu, clavicles, pelvis, ribs, and many vertebre of a woman 
past the middle period of life. She had been laid on her left 
side; and between her chest and the north wall of the cist lay 
the pelvis and leg bones of a young dog, which we may, with 
some probability—bearing in our recollection the interesting 
account by an eye-witness, Ahmed Ibn-Fozlau, of the increma- 
tion of a Norse chief, translated for us by Holmboe and Ander- 
son*—suppose to have been put into the grave to keep his aged 
mistress company, there and elsewhere. The woman had been 
laid so that her skull just projected beyond the slab upon which 
the upper trunk bones were laid; and the skull had just escaped 
from being smashed, when the topgtone fell in, at the cost of 
being carried off, probably by some medimval or later tomb- 
riflers, and so lost to us. lf the lower jaw was still in sifu, 
and has been recovered. 7 
Swell vi., Cia¢ 1—Under this slab, together with the dog and 
# @ Pree, Soc, Ant. Scot.,” May 13, 1872. Compare Nillson, “ Primit. Seandin.,” 
ed. Lubbock, pp. 140, 150; “ Frilford Graves,” p, 0; “ Archologia,” xiii. 
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man, were the thigh bones of one of the children, and also femur 
of sheep. The lower jaw of the old woman was feeblish, as 
compared with some of the male jaws, but not with all, from 
these barrows. It had lost no teeth from the half we recovered, 
during life, though the teeth were very much worn down, and the 
first molar, notably, down to its fangs; in connection with both 
of which there were alveolar abscesses, 

The femur, 16 inches long, of the woman, laid in company 
with the young dog, gives a stature of 4 feet 10 inches. It is 
considerably flattened from before backwards, in the region of 
the insertion of the gluteus maximus, but the insertion of this 
muscle is at the free edge of the bone. The whole bone, and 
others with it, under the label, “ (is¢ in situ, Swell vi.,” gives the 
idea of their owner haying had hard work and poor food, being, 
a3 they are, slight, but with rough ridges, The other adult 
bones may have belonged, and probably did belong, to a man 
beyond the middle period of life, of moderate strength; many 
of the bones are exostotic, as would be expected in the bones 


of people of such early times, living in a bleak u land country, 
ako the neighbourhood of Swell. e sé 


From the contents of this cist a child’s skull has been re- 
constructed by Mr. Wm. Hine. _%t. circa 7 or 8. 

Ext.length . . . 65 Least frontal . . . 3-4 

Ext. breadth . 2. . 5] Lowest frontal . . 4-5 

Vert. height . . . 53 Ceph.ind. . . . .. 78 

This is a high cephalic index, but its height is explained by 
the skulls having been reconstructed in the interests of brachy- 
cephalism, a direction the reverse of what is usual in reconstructed 
or shrunken skulls: and that this is 80, 1s demonstrable from 
the fact, that one of the temporals will not fit in between the 
parietal and frontals. 
_ the interior of the frontals in this skull are richly, and the 
interior of the parictals more sparingly, covered with vascular 
osseous upgrowths, just as (skull E, May, 1864, Long Witten- 
ham, Univ. Museum) in many skulls iy which the widenin 
of the lower jaw, and with it the easing outwards of the laterel 
walls of the skull, begins to put an end to the constant pressure 
which the brain previously kept up upon the skull’s interior 


Some of the bones from tWis cist are encrusted with stalacmite 
notably those of the old woman, but none of them ave eae 
manganic discolouration. One of the humeri of the old woman 
the right one, has an olecranic perforation, this peculiarity 

§ in the bones from these barrows, as in some other cases* 
* See Broca, Mem. ii. p. 366, 
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observed in the female more frequently than in the male bones. 
Many of the bones are beset with exostoses, as in the bones 
from Swell i. | 

September 30, Wednesday.—On this day a third receptacle, 
“cist,” or “chamber,” was found to the north of the one just 
described ; it was 4 feet 6 inches wide at its widest part, 3 fect at 
its narrower, which occupied three-cighths of its entire Mis 
of 8 feet, so that it had somewhat of the shape of a bottle. Its 
long axis, as was the case in both the other similar receptacles, 
ran at right angles to that of the barrow; its narrower end was 
within 2 couple of feet of the north wall of the barrow: its 
south-east angle was 82 feet from the re-entering angle of the 
east end. Within this “cist” or “chamber” were found parts 
of no less than ten skeletons, of which Canon Greenwell, who 
superintended the examination of it in my enforced absence, 
speaks as follows: “It was very difficult to say whether any 
body was entirely undisturbed, though some had some of the 
bones in their relative positions. The six bodies" (found on the 
first day) “were huddled into so small a space, and the bones 
were 60 much broken, that it eal aioe to make out the 
talative position of the bones of the several bodies. I think, 
however, that some, if not all of the bodies had been placed in 
the cist in the flesh, or, at all events, when the ligaments were 
there. ... . All the skulls seem to be at the south side of the 
cist. . . . . These tists are very puzzling. .... I donot think 
they have been tampered with in late times, and the whole 
appearance suggests an ossuary.” 

On October 2 (Friday), Canon Greenwell wrote that the “ cist 
has had ten bodies in it, and some certainly in position, if all 
were not. I incline to the ossuary theory more and more.” 
Details as to the osteology of this rich “ find" will be found 
further on. . 

Another “ cist” or “ chamber’ was discovered on the same 
day as this, making up the entire number of receptacles for 
skeletons, “chambers,” or “cists,” to four. In it were found 
the bones of but a single individual, a young. person between 
the age of twelve and sixteen, the upper epiphysis of the ulna 
being unanchylosed, whilst all the permanent, except the wisdom 
teeth, were in use, and an urn of black, coarse ware of quite 
different character from the one already spoken of as found 
placed superficially to the second “cist.” This cist was about 
4 feet square; it was close upon the southern wall of the barrow, 
and about 85 feet from the re-entering angle of its eastern end. 
The fact of this cist having but a single occupant, and this 
occupant being a young person, and being accompanied, which 
was not the case with any other skeleton found in these long _ 
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barrows, by a food-vessel, are not unimportant. In this barrow, 
as in the two other long barrows examined by us in this locality, 
and also in the cases of certain other Gloucestershire long 
barrows, and in the case of the long Scottish cairn, Camster, in 
Caithness, no burial had taken place at the east end, 
Osteology.— (Swell ci, C 2)—From the “chamber” or 
“cist” No. 2, examined by Canon Greenwell, and Isbelled 
Swell ci. C 2, we have evidence, through the lower jaws 
recovered by him, of no less than ten bodies having been interred 
init. Of these bodies only one had belonged to a person below 
the age of puberty, this one having belonged to a boy or girl of 
eleven to twelve years of age; six had belonged to perncai tee 
the middle period of life, one to a young man with the wisdom 
tooth just coming into use, a ninth to aman in whom that tooth 
had come into use, but had had only little wear, and a tenth to 
a woman in the same condition of dentition. Three of the ten 
appear to have been women, two of whom were aged, and one 
probably about thirty years of age; four appear to have been 
strong men, past middle life, but the sex in one case is doubt- 
ful; one of them had been a strong man of about thirty. The 
lower jaw of the sixth male subject, in which the wisdom teeth 
are just rising into use, does not enable one to predicate much as 
to his strength beyond what is implied in assigning it to the 
male sex. All the lower jaws except three lie evenly from angle 
to mentum, when laid on a horizontal surface; only one has the 
foramen mentale further back than it is found to be in modern 
European specimens. The alveolar portion of the mental region 
has not the same relative development as is observable in several 
of the lower jaws from the other long barrows of this district, 
and this and some other osteclogical considerations, approximat- 
ing these skeletons to later, rather than earlier, Celtic tyy : 
when coupled with the fact that these bones are much | 
stained with manganese, and that the grave containing them was 
most probably not connected by a gallery or passage with the 
exterior, as is usual in long barrows, incline me to think that this 
collection of bones may be of less anti uity than the others. In 
none of these lower jaws had any ‘oath aes lost before death ; in 
only one is there any caries visible, and in one other there is a 
ay ores by = aby ries in connection with a lower 
fr molar worn down to the fangs, and with its pulp-cavitie 
ery os Sorte een by cates deine. soa Bangs 
con te number of anteriorly platyenemic tibim hav 
been removed from this cist; one fee: te h 18-9 rip 
giving a stature of 5 feet 6 inches, came with such a tibia, length 
13°3 inches. It is somewhat flattened superiorly, but is not 
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carinate, though in all probability it belonged to a male subject. 
One tibia, not platyenemic, has been recovered from this cist; its 
length is 13-1 inches, giving astature of 4 feet 9 inches. Three 
humeri, probably of females, with olecranic perforations, have 
been recovered from this cist, two of which possibly, though 
not probably, belonged to the same female subject. Of three other 
adult female humeri from this cist, one shows the commencing 
of perforation ; the other two have no indication of it. Some of 
the human bones and some of the brute bones found in this cist 
or chamber present the manganic discolouration. The male 
and female bones, when compared, show the female bones, 
especially the clavicles and humeri, to be disproportionatel 
smaller than the male. Some of the bones are beset with 
exostoses. The instance of an ossified costal, and another of an 
ossitied ensiform cartilage, belong to this series. 

Swell vi, (2, 1).—Skull, with part of lower jaw of a strong 
man in middle period of life, corresponding with the Hohberg 
type of His and Riitimeyer. 1 and 2 were close together at 
south-west corner of cist, with other bones, all distur but 
still in some order. N.B.—Parts of two bodies, one a frontal of 
woman. 


Ext.length . . 1. 75 Cephiind . . i . 72 

Ext. breadth . . . 63 Glabello-inial length . 7-3 

Vert. height (approx.) 5-9 Cireumference (approx.) 21 
Ant. post. index, 97 out of 190, 


There is considerable obliteration of sutures internally. The 
teeth are much and horizontally worn; some appear to have 
been lost during life, but no wisdom teeth were developed. 
The mastoids and supraciliary ridges are large, and the mus- 
cular lines for the temporal insertions pronounced. Frontal 
and parieto-occipital regions describe an even cutve. The 
highest point in the vertical arc is a little posterior to the coronal 
suture, The sides of the occipital pentagon incline outwards a 
very little from the region of the parietal tubera, which in this 

all are very faintly indicated, as in the Hohberg type of 
His and Riitimeyer, which it resembles also in its well-marked 
vertical carination. The mental prominence is not very great, 
but is markedly triangular when viewed from in front. 

Under this label came the frontal and other bones of a 
woman. 

Swell vi. (2, 2).—Skull, with part of lower jaw of woman 
past middle period of life. This skull was in the south- 
west corner of the cist, close together with Swell vi., 2, 1. 
Other bones were together with the skull; some finger-bones 
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were at the head of 2; and in front of neck a bead of Kim- 
meridge shale; but the bones were so much intermixed, it was 
difficult to say with which body it was associated. 
Circumference. . . 203 Vert. height . 9. . 57 
Ext.length . . . 72 Ceph.ind . .. . 77 
Ext. breadth . . . &6  Glabello-inial length . 638 
Ant. post. index, 98 out of 183. 


This skull, though large, and notably possessed of large mas- 
toids, is, nevertheless, all but unquestionably a female s ull, as 
shown by the verticality of te tached. the absence of large 
supraciliary ridges, the prominence of its parietal tubera, and 
the smallness of its teeth, 

The highest point in the vertical antero-posterior arc lies a 
little behind the coronal suture. The parieto-occipital, like the 
frontal region, has the vertical dip characteristic of the female 
sex. The difference—four-tenths—between the glabello-post- 
remal and the glabello-inial diameters depends to a considerable 
extent upon the thickness of the superior occipital squama. 
Viewed in the vertical aspect, the skull presents a smoothly 
rounded-off outline, which has its point of maximum width in 
the meridian of the mastoids, and tapers somewhat rapidl 
forwards, and more gradually backwards, from that lev 
123 parts out of 183 being anterior to it, as in Sirell rii., 1, 1. 
The tubera parietalia are prominent, and the lateral walls 
converge downwards from them, and, as in female skulls, there 
is no vertical carination. 

This skull has many of the characteristics of the “ Sion typus,” 
in contradistinction to those of the Hohberg; but they are 
referrible, I think, to the difference of sex mostly, e.g. the 
forward position of the point of greatest width, the smoothly 
rounded outlines, and the absence of a vertical carina. ; 
a upper incisor and a canine are the only teeth lost during 


Swell vi. (2, 3.) —* Just south of 1 and 2 came another body, 
3, with fingers at head, but whether disturbed or not I cannot 
say’ (note of Canon Greenwell). To this may, perhaps, be 

<, Tec’ an occipital and part of a parietal, labelled Swell vi., 2, 4. 
This occipital resembles the one Just described, and also that 
belonging to Swell vi., 2, 5, in its great thickness, 

Swell vi, (2, 4).—Immediately east of 1 and =, another 
pody, 4 on right side, head to E.S.E. At knees of 4, another 


oer 
Portion of calvaria of, probably, woman in or past middl 
Period of life, long, flat, and low, from, probably, very much 


such a skull as Swell vi, 2,5: so that it is possible enough 
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that these two skulls may have belonged to a mother and a 
daughter. The adult female humeri imperforated. 

nder this label came also the bones of a strong male subject, 
many of which were exostotic, eit 

Swell ri. (2, 5).—This calvyaria probably belonged to a woman 
in the middle period of life. All the bones are of considerable 
thickness, but the skull does not bear the appearance of old ag 
in other respects. Under it, however, are the bones of a meh 
older and stronger subject (sex ?). To it probably belongs an 
upper jaw which had lost no teeth during life, though some are 
much worn, and in which no wisdom teeth have been developel. 

Ext. length. . . . 7-4 Ceph. index . . . 72 

Ext. breadth . . . 5:3 Glabello-inial. . . 68 

There is a furrow developed along the posterior two-fifths of 
the sagittal suture; and in this respect, as in the more signifi- 
cant one of its elongato-oval vertical contour, and its fairly 
rounded-out outlines, as also in its relative lowness, so far as 
can be approximatively made out, this skull resembles the doli- 
chocephalic form so common at Frilford, and in other Romano- 
British cemeteries. I have seen similar skulls in Dr. Thurnam’s 
collection from Tilshead, West Kennet, and Nympsfield, but 
nf are not common in early British cemeteries. 

A bone of a pig came with these bones, as also parts of 
another and older human subject, distinct from either, under 
label vi. 2, 4. 

At knees of 4, another body, 5, apparently on right side, head 
to E.5.E., hands to face, only one piece of lower jaw. 

Swell ect. (2, 6).— 

Ext. length . oe ee | 

Ext. breadth (approx.) 5-6 Frontal are 

Vert. height, . . . 61 Parietalare . . & 

Ceph. index (approx.) 74 Occipitalarc . . , 49 

Calvaria with upper and lower jaws of man in middle period 
of life. The sagittal suture is saat) obliterated internally, 
The teeth, some of which had been lost during life, though 
none are carious, are a good deal worn, The mentum is 
characteristically triangular, but not prominent. The foramen 
mentale is in the line of interval between premolar 2 and molar 
1, The forehead is vertical up to the level of the frontal emi- 
nences; if then passes with an even curve backwards. The 
highest point of the vertical are is an inch behind the coronal 
suture, the posterior halves of the parietals form an equable slope 
with superior occipital squama. The frontal sinuses are large. 

It is a good representative of the Hohberg or Cumbe- 
cephalic type of skull. 


Glabello-inial length 


oo ors] 


on 
aye] 
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With this skeleton were the humerus of a mole and a tooth 
of a fox. 

Note by Canon Greenwell.—* Just south of 5, another head, 6, 
whether disturbed or not cannot say. Tha whole looks as if 
bodies had been partly divested of flesh.” 

Swell ci. (2, 7).—Under this label came two lower jaws, one 
certainly of a man of some considerable strength, and about 40 
years of age; the other may have belonged to either a man or 
a woman, but in either case to an aged individual. Neither 
jaw had lost any teeth before death, though there is much 
Frsuoutel wear of them in the older jaw. 

Note by Canon Greenwell.—* Close to the west end of cist, 
at north side, a skull, 7, on the right side, laid on hip bones and 
sacrum of another body. There 1s connection with one femur 
at least. .... The body, 7, must have been on right side. 
Under 7, and pelvic bones, a very rotten skull, 8.” 

Swell vi. (2, 8)—Boy or girl of about 11 or 12 years of age. 

Swell ci. (2, 9).—Skull of an aged person, probably a Pins : 
but under this label there are certainly parts of two bodies— 
one a strong man’s, the other a woman’s. The skull and the 
lower jaw I incline to think a woman’s. With the skull came, 
in one paper, two vertebra, two of the upper dorsal, with the 
following note: “These belong to 9, and were placed 1, 2, across 
the line of the others,” | 

__ In another, seven of the lower dorsal came also in a paper by 
themselves. On the paper a note was written to the effect that 
they had all been found in connection. 

he dislocation of backbone of 9 was probably caused by the 
lower part, which was on a large stone, not having gone down 
while the upper part settled. 

The femur is flattened in region of glut. max., and gives a 
stature of Sft. Gin. The tibia is flattened: but did these 
bones belong to the skull P 

Ext.length. . << . 7:1 Ceph. index orl OB 

Sitene breadth oe ee Resi hig. (ep say ise 

Vert height . . . 65 Tibia . . . . . 4133 

Viewed from above, this skull has an evenly ovate contour, 

tapering only very gradually either backwards or forwards. 

The point of maximum width is in the meridian of the mas- 

toids, which are large for a female skull. The forchead is ver- 
tieal up to the level of the tubera, and the parieto-occipital 
region is also a little more vertical than is usnal in skulls of this 
elongated type. The parietal tubera are less well marked than 
is usual in female skulls, The supraciliary rid hawicceies 

characteristically female, as are diss the bo ge pie 


w height index and 
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the lower jaw, the teeth in which are very much worn, and, 
though an alveolar abscess was developed under the anterior 
molar, had not been diminished in thd ber by more than one or 
two during a very long life. 

Note by Canon Greenwell.—* Just north of 7 and 8, a body, 

9, on left side, head to south, apparently in position; hips 
are 7 inches higher than the head. Just north of hips of 9, 
a skull, 10, close to surface and much disturbed, No. 9 being 
the highest body, as regards the hips. The fact of its being 
undisturbed shows that any dislocation or breakage is not due 
to modern agencies.” 
_» Swell vii. (Pl. vi.)—The third long barrow examined at 
Netherswell in Sept., 1874, is situated on a hill to the W.W. of 
Netherswell Church, in the district known as Upper Swell, 
upon the estate of Alfred Sartoris, Esq., by whose kindness 
Canon Greenwell was allowed to explore it. It is the largest 
of the three barrows examined here, and resembles the 
second very closely in its contour, and both that and the 
first in the materials—oolitic flags and rubble—of which it is 
made up. Its extreme length is 173 feet. Its length from 
its westward end to the central concavity of its horns 156 
feet; its extreme width, which lay about 20 feet west of 
the apices of the horns, is 57 feet: its least width, which 
is, as usual, at the west end, is 32 feet. The height of the 
mound is from 6 to 84 feet above the natural surface ; it is 
surrounded by a wall, which was 5 feet high at the east end, 
where it defined the outlines of the horns, and about 4 feet high 
round the sides and west end, being in thickness about I foot 
G inches. Its west end was quadrangular. Its long axis ran 
very nearly due east and west, as shown by the ground plan 
and sections (PI. vi. figs. 1, 2, & 8), which, like the plan and 
section of ‘ Swell vi,” we owe to Sir H. Dryden, Bart. 

The point of special interest in this barrow was the presence 
in it, at 24 feet from its west end, of a chamber (PL. v. fig. 3) 7 ft. 
by 4 in size, which had long ago, though within the memory of 
man, been rifled, but which still contained, in Se tember, 1874, 
evidence of having furnished lodgment to no less than nine 
human bodies. To this chamber a passage led, the limit between 
chamber and passage being marked by the presence of a sort of 
doorway, across which a large flagstone crossed, at a distance of 
1 foot 3 inches from the ground, and helped to support the roof. 
The floor of the passage was flagged, whilst that of the chamber 
was not, and just outside the doorway openin into the 
“chamber” lay parts of two more or less disturbed skeletons, one 
of a woman, one of a child, overlaid by an almost or entirely 


undisturbed male skeleton. 
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As regards this arrangement of the stones of which the 
barrow was made up, it is well to state that between the north 
and south walls the largest stones were found in the middle 
line, and were thus often placed upright with the more outwardly 
placed stones sloping towards them, and resting upon them for 
some distance, and then assuming a more horizontal arran 
ment. The first three feet from the ground were occupied by 
larger stones; the upper three of the entire number of six, the 
average height of the barrow, were occupied by smaller and less 
regularly placed stones (fig. 3, Pl. vi.). [twas here, owing to the 
size of the barrow, and notably its height, that we observed that 
the workmen, in removin g the stones in the various exploratory , 
incisions, came constantly to arrange the stones which they 
displaced, in horizontal layers, for the sake of security from 
downfalls. Thus an appearance just like that of the transverse 
“walling,” often observed in the undisturbed parts of the 
barrow, was frequently pomert and it is obvious that the two 
similar arrangements, however different in date, must, in all 
likelihood, have been due to the same cause, viz. the considera- 
tion by the labourers concerned of their own convenience. 

The concavity of the horns at the cast end was filled up for a 
space of 2 feet m depth with fine, small stones, outside of which 
again came larger stones, all evidently arranged intentionally, 
and in no way owing their disposition to the disintegration of 
the tumulus into talus. The horned east end, therefore, which, 
to us, when we had removed these masses of stones, presented a 
magnificent and striking appearance, was not preserved to the 
eyes of the early Britons, who erected it, nor, till 1874, had it 
been presented to those of anyone else. 

The almost perfect state in which one skeleton found in the 
passage was recovered enhances the regret with which we have 
to think of the rifling of the “ chamber,” and the destruction, 
for craniological purposes, of the nine, or possibly more, bodies 
it contained. This skeleton was much contracted, lying on its 
left side, with the head at south-west by south, with the right 
hand up to the face, and the left at the elbow of the right arm. 
The two skeletons which lay beneath this one had been dis- 
turbed, probably, when its owner came to be buried. One of 
the two disturbed skeletons had belonged to a child about two 
or three years of age, and it lay under the lower part of the 
man's skeleton, having all its upper part in position, with its 
head to the north, Close to the child’s head was the arm-bone 
of a woman from 18 to 20 years of age, of whose skeleton 
the lower vertebre and pelvic bones were in situ, whilst 
the rest had been disturbed, and the skull was missing. The 
femur was recovered, however, and being 15-9 inches in length, 
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gives a stature of 4 feet 10 inches; one disproportionately small, 
as compared with that of the male, which was 5 feet 5 inches. 

No record has been preserved, or, at least, has been recovered 
by us, as to how the nine bodies, or more, which the chamber 
contained had been packed away in its area of 7 feet by 4. 
Some further interest is given to this barrow by the fact that 
some secondary Saxon burials were discovered in it in the 
November of 1874. T'wo of the three bodies discovered upon 
this occasion had been disturbed; one was in the extended 
position, and still in site from patelle to lower jaw, inclu- 
sive, but had suffered some displacement, owing, probably, 
to the exceeding shallowness (9 inches) of the grave in which 
it laid. With this skeleton were two buckles, one on each 
shoulder, a knife on the pelvis, an amber bead near the 
sternum, and a piece of a ttery (pseudo-Samian) at the 
feet. The bones show the Da to have been a woman’s, of 
about 30 years of age, and the mode of burial shows the sex and 
nationality to be as above stated. The head was at the south, 
the hands upon the pelvis. Lying upon the chest of this skele- 
ton were a number of fragments of another adult skull, and to 
the right of its knees were the femur, tibia, and humerus of 
a strong old man; and about 6 inches from the mght humerus 
of the female skeleton were parts of the skull of a baby, some 
fragments of which were also found over the female skeleton, 
Sad tctwonn its legs. Probably, or all but certainly, the two 
skeletons of the baby and of the old man had been disturbed 
and replaced when the woman was buried. Some bones of ox 
and of sheep, the latter differing much in size, were found im 
this grave. The grave was about 18 feet from the re-entering 
angle of the horned east end, and probably to it may belong o 
“‘snindle whorl”’ of stone, found October 5th, by Canon Green- 
well, 3 feet 9 inches from surface, when making a 
excavation close to the spot where, a little more than a mon 
later, viz. November 7th, the female Anglo-Saxon belonging, as 
she and her tribe might have phrased it, to “the spindle side,” 
was exhumed. 

Traces of another secondary burial, which, though earlier than 
that of these Saxons, was later than the burials of the occupiers 
of the chambers, and the passage leading to it, may be supposed 
to be furnished to us by the discovery of some fragments of a 
yery beautifully ornamented drinking-cup on the top of the 
barrow, very near the apex of the south horn at the cast end. 

At the opposite end of the barrow, on its south side, and 
about 6 feet From the south end of the chamber containing the 
fragments of nine bodies, a piece of a red deer’s antler, partly 
cut, was found among the small stones and clay, which at that 
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yoint formed the lower of the mound. Bones and teeth of 
sheep ox, and calf, ages a piece of burnt bone, probably 
human, were found elsewhere, some 3 ft, deep, some at the very 
bottom, in the barrow; and bones of sheep, ox, and pig were 
found in the chamber, together with the human bones. 
Osteology and Craniography of human remains from Swell vii.— 
Under the label, “ Swell vit. gen.,” signifying bones from the 
imterior of the chamber generally, and under the label, “ Swell 
vii. 1,” we have bones proving the presence in the chamber, and 
in the passage leading down to it, of no less than twelve bodies, 
eleven being bodies of adults, and one the body of a child. Two 
of the adults from this barrow appear to have been about 20 
rears of age, one about 30, and the rest to have in middle 
life or beyond it. The long exposure to indiscriminate plunder- 
ing which this chamber had undergone, accounts for the frag- 
mentary condition to which most of the bones still left in it 
had been reduced; had a freer entrance been made into it, how- 
ever, even what has been saved to us would long ago have been 
irrevocably scattered. Some of the long bones, however, have 
escaped, so as to allow us to measure them, and draw from these 
measurements conclusions eo similar to those which the re- 
mains found in the two other long barrows here described have 
enabled us to draw. Some of the femora and some of the 
humeri, for example, must have belonged to men of very great 
muscular power, whilst some of the other long bones must have 
belonged to females of eminently small size and strength. Two 
radi, for example, measuring, one of them, 83, in., and the 
other, 7+", in., and being exceedingly slender, though obvious! 
adult, enable us to say that their owners must have been ili- 
nourished women, such as are the wives of savages, of a stature, 
in the one case, of 4 ft. 9 in., and in the other, of 4 ft. 7 in. 
The femora of the male and female skeletons found lying at the 
entrance 2 the tae ae 18-1 in, and 159in. in gth 
respectively, gives us for their owners the di: roportionate 
statures o Bc etersnge Bit dint ante tec 1 oe 
disparity exists between the clavi 165; 80 observation made. lik 
several others relating to this barrow, also in the cases ten 
other barrows examined here, and in the case of the human 
remains from the caves* of Gibraltar, examined by Professor Busk. 
Six lower jaws were recovered from this chamber, all but one of 
which must have belonged to strong adult men, The body of 
the bone lies, in nearly ever: case, evenly, on a horizontal 
surface, and forms a right ite § or something nearly approach. 
ing a right =e with its ramus. The mental foramen lies far 
back in several instances, and the alveolar portion of the mental 
Ty See * Transactions Prehistoric Congress,” Third ir er bt 
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region is largely developed. In every case but one the full 
number of teeth was retained up to the time of death, even 
though the teeth are very much worn in most cases, and in 
some even down to close upon the fangs. There was only one 
case of caries. Mr. Mummery* has made similar observations 
to these in relation to Dr. Thurnam’s Wiltshire skulls, remark- 
ing, in additiont, that a much less favourable state of things 
perme as to the dentition of the dolichocephali from the 
Yorkshire Wolds. 

There were two humeri from this barrow, both evidently 
female, and possibly from the same individual, with olecranie 
perforations. Of the opposite condition of hyperostosis we have 
an example in the supraciliary ridges of one fragmentary and 
one nearly ere frontal bone, the ridges not being underlaid 
by sinuses, but made up of cancellous bone. There were found 
here also one specimen of an ossified thyroid, and one of anchy- 
losis of the dorsal vertebra. 

Many of the bones are encrusted with stalagmite; and a con- 
siderable number, both of the human bones and of the bones of 
sheep, ox, and pig which were found in the chamber, were dis- 
coloured by the manganic oxide, a circumstance which renders 
probable at once the contemporancity and the antiquity of both. 

Description of skull belonging to mals skeleton found in passage 
leading into chamber—Swell vii. (1, 1)—The bones of this 
skeleton show their owner to have been a man of about 30 years 
of age, traces of the suture between the first and second sacral 
vertebrm bemg still to be recognised in the middle line; to 
have been of average muscular strength, and of a stature of 
about 4 feet 5 inches. With his bones came also the jaw ofa 


young Ps , just as was the case with the bones from the chamber 
in Swell i.; as also some bones of a sheep or goat. 
Cranial Measurements. 
Ext. length 74 Cephaheimdex . . “7 
Ext. breadth . o°6  Antero-posteriorind. 94:189 
Vert. height . . . 665 Distance from auditory 
Least frontal width . 3-8 foramen. to fronto-nasal 
Frontal are . 2 suture. . . . . 43 
Parietal are. 48 Distance from auditory fo- 
Occipital arc. . 47 — ramentonasal spine 4:2 
Circumference(approx.) 21 Distance from auditory fo- 
Glabello-inial length 7-5 ramentoalveolaredge 4-4 
Height of orbit 135 Width . 16 
* Transact. Odont. Society,” Nov. 1869, p. 13. f Pli6, Ce. 
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Interangular diameter of lower jaw 41 
Depth of symphysis . . . . 1-4 
Widthoframus ... . Scar of woe ee 


This skull has the typical dolichocephalic contour when viewed 
in the norma lateralis, though by mere measurement it is less 
dolichocephalic than skulls from similar barrows usually are. 
The highest point in its evenly curving antero-posterior arc is 
at the coronal suture. Its most striking characteristic is the 
prominence of its parietal tubera, which mark the point of its 
maximum breadth. From this level the skull is wall-sided 
downwards, and to complete the character of an “ ill-filled”* 
skull, it slopes upwards from the same level to the sagittal line. 
It further shows a ne externally and a convexity inter- 
nally over the posterior interior angles of both parietals, an 
appearance corresponding to the presence of certain irregular 
fissures in the brain, immediately posterior to the middle tem- 
poro-sphenoidal convolutions, and indicative of a lowly Cerucres 
Seite The mastoid, the glabellar, and the erp ridges 
are largely developed, and the latter are not underlaid by any 
frontal sinuses. 
- Wiewed in the norma verticalis, the skull is pear-shaped, 
tapering rapidly from the level of the parietal tubera, both 
forwards and backwards. The parietal tubera are situated 
well forward, occupying a point which is at the 105th division 
out of 189 of the line of the whole length of the skull from the 
forehead backwards. The occiput is blunted posteriorly; and 
in these two latter particulars the skull resembles the “Sion 
types” of His and Ritimeyer. eer aoe ¢ us, as the “Sion 
types” are sometimes, though not always. es three principal 
sutures are complexly denticulated; the sagittal is nearly 
obliterated in the fifth of its length, corresponding to the 
entirely obliterated foramina emissaria, Internally the oblitera- 
tion of the sutures has progressed much further than it has 
externally, and the walls of the skull are thick. In the norma 
occipitalis the pentagonal outline is very well marked, the 
lateral walls inclining inwards from the level of the tubera, 
and the roof falling away from a well marked sagittal elevation. 
The conceptacula cerebelli have the horizontal position so 
characteristic of dolichocephalie skulls, The palate is deep and 
elliptical. The wisdom teeth are little worn; the teeth anterior 
to them, on the contrary, very much. The lower jaw lies 
evenly on a horizontal surface; the alveolar portion of the 
mentum is largely developed; the inferiorly placed, triangularly 


* For use and application of this epithet, see Cleland, “ Phil. Trana.,” 1969, 
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contoured portion of the chin is less in proportion than is usual 
in European skulls. 


Exrianation oF Prares IV. to VI. 
Plate IV. 

Fig. 1.—Ground plan of Long Barrow, Swell i. The actual 
outlines as observable in 1867, 1868, and 1874 are given in 
continuous lines; the dotted lines represent a conjectural 
restoration of the original outlines, «. Eastwardly-lying 
“horns,” conjecturally restored after analogies furnished by 
Long Barrows at Uley, figured in “Crania Britannica,” Pl_y.,and 
“ Archseologia,” xl. p. 49; By barrows in neighbourhood of 
Swell figured below (Pl. y. and Pl. vi) ; and by Caithness cairns, 
igured by Dr. Anderson, “ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.,” 1866-1868, 
Plan vii. Compare p. 141 supra. 6. Chamber discovered im 
1867, and containing then three skeletons, as described above at 
>. 144. ¢. Line limiting to the eastward a zone of from 2 feet 

inches to 3 feet 6 inches in width, containing in various parts 
of its length eight human skeletons. See above, p. 142. d. Pen- 
annular structure, figured on larger scale in next figure, and 
described at p. 142. / ‘ 

Fig. 2.—Fenannular structufe, meaning doubtful, discussed 
at p. 142. From an anastatic drawing by the Rev. David 
Royee. 

Plate VF. 

Fig. 1—Ground ‘eae of Long Barrow, Swell vi., reduced 
from plan taken by Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. The actual out- 
lines, as observed in 1874, are given in continuous lines; the 
westward end is given in dotted lines, as conjecturally restored 
after analogy of Long Barrow, Sicell vii., Pl. vi. fig 1. See 
note, p. 153. «a. Eastwardly-lying horns as actually seen in 
1874. 4. Westward end as conjecturally restored. c. Ruims 
of chamber described at p. 155. ad, Ruins of cist described at 
p- 156, and named Swell ri., Cist 1. It contained parts of two 
adult human skeletons, of four skeletons of children, and of a 
dog's skeleton, as well as bones of ox and sheep, or goat, within 
a space of 5 feet 6 inches by 4 feet. e. Ruins of cist described 
at p. 159, and named Siel/ ci., Cist 2. It contained parts of 
Se las than ten human skeletons. £ Cist described at p. 159,. 
and containing bones of a single individual, between the ages 
of 12 and 16, together with an urn of coarse black ware. 

Fig. 2.—Longitudinal section of Long Barrow, Swell ci., 
reduced from section taken by Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. The 
more closely-placed slanting lines represent the natural ground. 
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Fig. 3.—Chamber, with passage or gallery leading to it from 
Long Barrow, Stel! cii., shown, in ground plan, at fig. 1, Pl. vi. 
a. Chamber containing, when examined in 1874, parts of nine 
or more human skeletons, together with a few bones of sheep 
or goat, ox, and pig—all domestic. Its walls are seen to con- 
sist of vertically-set flags and horizontally-arranged layers of 
smaller oolitic stone. 6. Doorway marking limit between the 
chamber and the gallery leading to it. c. Position of the three 
skeletons found aveenally to the chamber (see p. 166). 

Piate VI. 

Fig. 1.—Ground = of Long Barrow, Swell vii., reduced, as 
are the two following a from a plan taken by Sir 
Henry Dryden, Bart. 4. Westward quadrangular end of 
barrow. J. Eastward horned end. €. South wall of barrow. 
D. North wall. These letters correspond with those used in 
the two sections subjoined. «. Chamber containing pare of 
nine or more skeletons, 4. Gallery leading to the chamber, 
and containing parts of two skeletons, and one entire ekeleton 
ie p. 165, and fig. 3, Pl. v.). ¢. Site of Saxon graves a little 
less than a foot deep (see p. 167). d. Excavations made by 
Canon Greenwell. 

Fig. 2.—Longitudinal section of barrow from point marked 
A to point marked Bin fig 1. The more closely- laced stone 
lines represent the natural ground. Reduced from section by 
Sir H. Pisin Bart. 

Fig. 3—Transverse section of barrow at points marked 0 

and J) in fig. 1 (see p. 166). Reduced from section by Sir 
Henry Dryden, Bart. | 
: Discusstoy. 
Mr. Hxypr Cranks observed, that in the Rocky Mountains there 
were tall savages, with the usual proportion between the sexes, but 
that in the case of one tribe the men were tall, like those of the 
qomtonrng. tall tribes, and the women were short, like those of 
the Utahs, Shoshones, and other short tribes. The difference was 
supposed to be due to a mixture of race. It was to be remarked 
that the language is that of the short tribes. 

Professor HuGues inquired whether it was clear that the bones, 
&c., had been burnt where now found; for if they had been burnt 
elsewhere, probably some chalk thrown in with them would he 
found unburnt, whereas all the chalk subjected to such a fire as 
that described would probably be sinatented into caustic lime, and 
if water percolated, would set in a form which could not be mis- 
inken for chalk. He buggested that the irregular manner af 
eccurrence of the parts of the same skeleton might, in some cases, 


ts 
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be explained by the falling-in of masses of mixed chalk and bodies, 
as the fuel which supported the mass, on being burnt, gave way. 

Mr. Paerpeavx observed, that he did not believe there was any 
evidence which authorised the conclusion that the difference in size 
between the male and female in man was dependent upon the stage 
of civilisation attained. He regarded it as a racec eteristic, 
and one that varied hae amongst the civilised inhabitants of 
Europe. On the whole, there was a greater difference in size 
between the male and female in England than in France. Nowhere 
had he noticed the difference so slight as amongst the dark-eyed 
race inhabiting toned by mene supposed to be descended from 
the Silures mentioned by Cwear, cate a large proportion of the 
women being fully scnial’ in stature to their husbands. 


The Presrpent and Mr. Mummery also joined in the discus 
sion, to which the author replied, and the meeting separated. 


——e ee UCU —————_—_—_——_ 


Aprit 271TH, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following new members were announced: Mrs. ALFRED 
Moretson, 16, ¢ ten House Terrace; Miss A. W. Buckiann, 
6, Beaufort Buildings, Bath ; Miss BarBara Murray, 4, West- 
bourne Crescent, Sussex Gardens; Lovis A. Lucas, Esq., 2, 
Putshill Place, Kentish Town. 

The following list of presents was read, and thanks were yoted 
to the donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


the Isstrrvrroy—Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. Vol. XVIIL No. 79. 

From the Isnra Orrice.—The Primitive Tribes and Monuments 
of the Nilagiris. By J. W. Breeks. 

From the Imrrrtat Acapemy or Screxces or Virsxa.—Sitzungs- 
berichte rigs -histor. Classe) Band 77, Hefte 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
Band 78, Heft 1, Eegister; do. (Math, -Naturw. ), 1874, I 
Abtheil, Nos. 4,5, 6,and 7; IL Abtheil, Nos, 4, 5, 6, and 7 : 
III Abtheil, Nos. 15: 6, and 7. 

From the AcabEMY OF ScrENcES oF Cracow.—Memoirs of the 
Math. and Naturalhist. classes; Dissertation of the do. do. : 
The People of Cracow and the Environs, 4 Vols. By 
Oscar Co 
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From the Socrety.—Bulletin de la Societé d'Anthropologie de 
Paris. Vol. 1X. No.4. Vol. X. No. 1. 

From the Enrron.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 42 and 43, 1875. 

From the Enrror.—Nature (to date). 


The following paper was read by the author: 


On the Hetcur and Wericut of Boys aged 14, in Towns and 
Country Pusuic Scxoors. By Francis Garton, F.R.S. 


My principal results may be briefly stated. They show the 
comparative heights and weights of those boys who were 14 on 
their last birthday, in two groups of public schools. The one 
group is composed of schools situated in the country, and com- 
ng Marlborough, Clifton, and Haileybury, together with the 
joys of the ages of 13 and 14 at Wellington, and those of the 
fourth form at Eton. The other group consists of schools 
situated in large towns, and com rises the Gity of London School, 
Christ's Hospital, King Edward’s School at Birmingham, and 
Inverpool College. It appears that the boys of the above- 
mentioned ages in the country group are about 1+ inch taller than 
those in the town group, and 7 lbs. heavier; also that this 
difference of height is due, in about equal degrees, to retardation 
and to total suppression of growth; and, fastly, that the dis- 
tribution of heights in both cases conforms well to the results of 
the “ Law of Error.” 

There remains, however, more to say which cannot be dealt 
with so concisely. I have to show that these results, scanty as 
they are, may be depended on, and to point out the reason which 
compelled me, and will, I fear, compel others who may work on 
these school statistics, to limit their inquiry to the age of 14. 
T also desire to illustrate by this memoir a method T have latel; 
proposed (*‘Philosoph. Magazine,” Jan. 1875) for dealing wi 
statistics of the present kind, and which appears to me far more 
satisfactory, which is much more natural, so to speak, than 
those hitherto in use. | 

My data are given in Table I., and are of the form: 
s0 many boys between 51 and 52 inches, so many between 
§2 and 53, so many between 53 and 54, and 80 ON, giving a 
totalofsomany, I reduce all these figures to per centages, to the 
nearest Integer, in order that we may in © Pekin be supposed 
to be dealing with exactly 100 boys. For further explanation 
let us refer to the line B in the data of heights of town public 
school boys, where we shall see what would take place sup- 
posing we had arranged 100 of them, in the strict order of their 
heights, at equal distances apart, along the side of a wall 100 
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yards, or other divisions, long. .A rod at the end of the first 
division would divide the boy under 53 inches from the 99 boys 
who were above 53 inches; another rod placed two divisions 
further (or three divisions in all from the beginning, as is shown 
compendiously in line OC), would divide the 3 boys under 54 inches 
from the 97 above 54; another at the 6th division from the 
beginning would divide those under 55 from those above 55, 

so on. Let, then, marks be put on the successive rods, at 
the several heights of 53, 54, 55, &c., inches, and draw upon the 
wall with a piece of chalk a flowing line joining those marks. 
This line or curve would just touch the ne, all the 100 boys, 
and would give an exact, nafura/,* and permanent record of 
the distribution of heights throughout the school. I draw 
such a line, not on the face of a wall 100 yards long, but within 
the compressed limits of a piece of vided: paper, in which each 
rif Se represented by the narrow interspace hae two lines, 
“ Sectional” paper, divided into inches and tenths, is more than 
sufficient for the purpose, and, by its use, the curve which we 
had supposed to extend over 100 yards, is most easily com- 
pressed into 10 inches, as in the diagrams I submit for 


anes _ (See fig. page 177. 
On precisely the same ig ean the distribution of 
weights or any other quality be protracted. 

It remains to record these curves in a way that shall admit 
of their being compared arithmetically, and shall at the came 
time give us the usual objects of statistical inquiry, such as 
the “ J everegey and the “ Probable Error.” This is done by 
measuring a few appropriate ordinates, the same in every ca 
as I proceed to os, ims let us consider the peculia® shape 
of all such curves, There must of necessity be a remarkable 
similarity between them, due to the general fact, that in every 
group of objects that statisticians deal with, those of medium 
value are more numerous than those which are either large or 
small, and that, as the deviation from the mean value increases, 
the rarity of objects characterised by that degree of devia- 
fion increases with still greater rapidity, consequently the 
curves of which I speak must always have a long, steady slope 
about their middle ; they must bend downwards with increasing 
‘othe ss one end and upwards at the other. They are 

erelore, Of & necessity, curves of contrary flexure, such as a 
known in the idiom of architects as “ piven" Owing to their 
general shape as thus described, it would be a misdirection of 
Jabour to Measure many ordinates about their middle, All 
that is really necessary, in such an instance as we are considering, 
Seer oe lpgr goa telot’s method, as described and Sgured in his “ An 
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is (1) the middle ordinate, which gives directly the arerage 
value, in the sense that as many cases fall short of it as exceed 
it; (2) and (3), ordinates at the 25th and 75th divisions. 
The latter divide the group into three parts, small, medium, and 
large, the medium heing as numerous as the other two put 
together. Also, wherever the Law of Error applies, the iif. 
ference between either of these ordinates and that at the 50th 
division, is identical with the well known quantity called the 
** Probable Error.” I take the 4th and 5th ordinates at the 
Sth and 92nd divisions: they are those which, when the Law of 
Krror applies, differ from the 25th and the 75th, by exactly 
the same amount as either of these differs from the 50th. Such 
is approximately the case in the instances of height before us, 
when the common difference, as shown in Table II.,is about 2°35 
inches. These ordinates can readily be protracted (see fig.) to form 
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a diagram, and their tops joined with a flowing line, which will 
reproduce the original curve in a more regular form; or they 
can be treated arithmetically, as in Table IJ., whence those 
conclusions were drawn which were stated at the beginning of 
this memoir. I should add, that the precise mean difference of 
stature, &c., in the two groups of schools, is given by the units 
of area of the interval between the collated curves, divided by 
the units of length in its base, and that this area may be measured 
readily and accurately by the ingenious little instrument called 


a planimeter. 
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TABLE Il.—Comparative Hetcur axp Wercut or Posie Scuoon Bors, 
AGED FouRTEEN Last BIRTHDAY. : 








Country Schools .............| 564 | 27 591 | 
-— | 
Town Sehools..................| 552 | 21 bre ca 





Differences between Coun- 3). 

try and Town Schools.. 
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Nore.—A rintedialAs™ shaidieoponietisé the a Saupe 
st iAieoniy’ 469" i ae aes 


After this long tion, I can bri a dispose of what re- 
mains to be said. T @ reason w ag ay hot compare other 
ike than 14 is to be found in the data given by” Table IIL, 

h show that the numbers of the boys of the varions ages 


varies considerably. There are only 99 boys in the country 


school group aged 12, but 265 aad 13; consequently the 
average age of the boys aged 12 certainly shonets 124, and 
must not be taken at that figure. I have protracted the curves 
for all the ages, both for height and weight, and find the exist- 
ence of this cause of error to be unmistakeable, It s 
however, that we may neglect it as trivial in both groups at the 
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TABLE Il.—Ncmsee or Bors or Vanrovs AGES IN CERTAIN 
Pratic ScHOOLSs., 





AGE LAST BIRTHDAT. 
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Marlborough . | 3| 14| 84| 96) 90 a7 
Ff | | = | = 
Covmvar |CHOn ss | 6 | 8) BA | ti = | & 
+ Haileybury . . | ... | 9| 87| 77| 93| 7O| 48 
SCHOOLS. mT os al | 
Wellington,in part) ..) .. | 19 | 46 , 
(Eton, 4th Form |... | 1 | 8) 21 a8, 16 - 
Total | 9| ... | 99| 265 | 206 | | is | 


| (City of London | 42| 57| 96/ 102/109) s7| 93) Ta 
Tows 75 


| Christ's Hospital | 29) 114/175 171/188) 110; 4) 10 
| Scmoors. | Birmingham . | 62/| 69/106 123/100) S1| 29) 18 
Liverpool College | 28 54/116 105 12| st| 2 16 











| Total . . | 161 “29 | 499 sor | 509 | 308 | 76 58 | 


age 2 of 14. It is true, that the town school figures show a great 





goffat the age of 15; but I understand this to be chiefly due 
to the fact of many boys leaving between 15 and 16, rather than 
toa commencing diminution between 14 and 15. The run of the 
curves confirms this view. However, the error, such as it is, 
raises the country schools somewhat above their true level, and 
depresses the town schools; and it may be held accountable for 
an error in the difference between them of, perhaps, a tenth of 
on inch, or even a trifle more. Therefore, instead of the statis- 
tical result of 1-4 inch difference of height, as shown in Table 
IL., it is better to say about one srroRe TUTE inch. Sunilarly, 
the 81b. of difference might be red to 7. 

The curves I have drawn for the different ages show a ten- 
dency in the town boys to make up, as they grow older, for their 
early deficiency in height, but they never reach the standard of 
the country schools. I, therefore, conclude that the deficiency 
at the age of 14 is partly due to retardation, and partly to 
total suppression, of growth. The weight of the taller boys in 
towns does not increase with their height in the same proportion 
as among the country boys; in other words, the tall town boys 
are slight. 

As Segui the dependence to be placed on the results, it seems 
justified by the number of cases o| ed, and by the fact that 
the curves of height (of course, not those of weight) conform 


fairly to the Law of Error, as has already been pointed out; 
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also, as already remarked, the curves of heights and weights for 
consecutive ages form as good a series as we have a right to 
pect. 

in conclusion, I fear that the statistics, in the form in which 
they have been hitherto asked for, cannot be so worked as to 
give as just an idea as we desire of pend Pu of English boys 
under different conditions, and that it will be necessary to modify 
our schedule by asking with more minuteness concerning age, 


Discvesros, 


Mr, Wat. Hazprxe said that it might be desirable to under- 
stand with some exactness what was meant by the author of the 
per by “ the town and the country boy ;” that if a great city like 
Soadon were selected, and boys born and reared within its meshes 
were given as examples, then the superior development of the 
country boy would be at once sear tar from every point of view; 
that it was scarcely possible to ma Jato See observation without 
noticing that the children who fell to the care of ruardians of the 
poor in the great metropolitan pesshen were of diminished stature 
and almost stunted growth; and that, under like disadvantage 
circumstances, the same may probably be the case in other la ze 
towns. But throwing back his memory to observations made during 
early and country life, and taking for illustration the boys from 
boroughs of from five to saat thousand inhabitants, then to him 
the comparison gave this result, ic. the country boy was heavier, 
stronger, slower, and of larger chest-girth than the town bo , but 
that, as a rule, he was shorter, The town boy, on the other h: , Was 
lighter, more active, smaller in his chest development, but, as a rule, 
he was faller. The subject was of some interest and deserving of ob- 
servation, because if the town boys were (as many suppose) really 
lege ing in stature,it opened outrather an uncomfortable-looking 
future, as, once establish a true degeneration, and the hereditary 
’ principle must step in and help to secure its permanence, | 
The Prestpext, Mr. CHantesworrn, and Mr. Harrison 
Mr. Garros, in reply to the remarks of the Various speakers, enw 
no cause of Suicelion Fd combining, as he had done, all the bays who 
were 14 on their last birthday in a single group. Of course, some 
of them were only just 14, and others were nearl 15, and a few 
eases of very short, and of very tall, stature might be chiefly due to 
that cause. But statistics did not concern t emselves with ex- 
ceptions, but with the mass, and, in the particular form of dig- 
eussion which he had adopted, both ends of the series—the shortest 
and tallest—were exeluded. No doubt the town group includes 
several cases of boys of country origin ; but the distinction of town 
boys in the town group, and of country boys in the country grou 
is undoubtedly the prevailing characteristic. It should be noticed” 
that in the pre-eminently town school of the City of London, the 
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boys’ stature was the smallest. It was not maintained by Mr. Galton 
that the deficiency of size in the town group was altogether due to 
bad effectsofnurture ontheindividual boys; onthe contrary, he would 
be disposed to ascribe much of it to the town life of their parents, 
and probably of other ancestors ; but these were ae requirin 
more statistics than were before them at present, before they c 

be properly discussed. 


The following paper was read by the author: 


On the Ontctn and Procress of the Peorre: of Miviaiecte 
By Josern Mutiens, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the 


Ix recent years special interest has been taken by Englishmen 
in the sey of Madagascar. For a long period , bitter perse- 
cution was waged against the few Christian converts in the 
island ; they were found to be heroic and faithful, and at length, 
as the result of their steadfastness, suddenly a strange transfor- 
mation of the chief tribes took place ; the idols were burned, 
and the rulers, nobles, and inhabitants in the Central Provinces 
declared themselves Christians. Many friendly travellers have 
since visited them. A cordial interest in the growth of the 
nation has been shown by both the English and French Govern- 
ments; the export and import trade of the island has steadily 
increased to about £500,000 a year, and the course of improve- 
ment has been stimulated in a variety of ways. 

Many books have been written both about the land and the 
people of Madagascar. But just as the descriptions of the 
country and its maps were (till lately) derived almost entirely 
from the memoir and map of Colonel Lloya, so to a very large 
extent the descriptions given of the language, history, and 
customs of the people have been drawn from the ablest work 
- on the subject, the “ History of Madagascar,” in two volumes, 

written by the Rev, W. Ellis, in 1838. The time has come to 
revise these views of former days. As much has been added of 
late to our knowledge of the geography of the island, so, many 
things have become clear which were formerly obsoure, in 
relation to the people. During a twelve months’ visit to the 
island, I have had the opportunity of travelling over all the 
Central Provinces, and of seeing much of the people, as well 
as of hearing of their past history and present progress. I 
gladly avail myself, therefore, of the opportunity which has been 
Kindly furnished to me by the President and Council of this 
Institute, to state to its members some of the conclusions to 
which I have been led respecting them. | 

The Malagasy people appear to me to be a single race. Not- 
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withstanding a tradition about “dwarfs,” nowhere do we find 
any tribe, orclan, or race, in any secluded corner of the land 
(such as we meet with in the hill districts of India, of Sumatra, 
and of Borneo), totally different from the inhabitants of the 
slains or open provinces. Nor do we meet with any portion of 
the people specially degraded below their fellows as a conquered 
and despised race. So faras known, the people of the entire 
island are in most respects similar to one another, and, sixty 
ears ago, they stood on amore common level than they do now. 
The main neiginose at present existing between one portion 
and another, are the results of Christian education, and of com- 
pact, just, and settled government. — 

There is undoubtedly one distinction which may be drawn 
among the Malagasy: they may be divided into the dark and 
the fair tribes. From the first, writers on Madagascar have 
referred to this difference between them. But in the face of 
important points of agreement, I think too much has been 
made of it. It is well known to residents in India that low, 
hot, saline, and malarious districts tend to darken the olive com- 
plexion; while dry, open, cooler plains, tend to bleach it and 
render it fair. Now, it is the coast tribes of Madagascar, in- 
habiting the hot, feverish provinces, which have the dark skin ; 
while those which occupy the central plateau, with its bracing 
air, are, in general, fair. Other considerations must be looked 
to, and I find them im the dialects spoken, and the course taken 
by the movements and migration of the tribes, as they gradually 
occupied the island. In regard to these matters, several mis- 
takes have been made by various writers. 

Judging from the movements of the tribes, and from their 
present relations to one another, it seems to me that the Mala- 
gasy are divided into three tribes, starting from different centres 
and inhabiting separate districts. The Brrsmtsinana tribe 
and its offshoots occupy the east const and its two lower 
terraces. The SAxatdvas hold the broad plains of the west 
coast in all its length, and overlap the upper extremity of the 
north-east coast. The Hovas and their Branches inhabit the 
entire central plateau, and the flanks of its southern extremity. - 

The Bersmusirnakas include the Sihinakas, the people of 
Ankay, and (I think also) the Tanalas, all on the higher terrace 
between the lines of forest. These upper divisions of the tribe 
have separate names; but they are merely expressive of the 
localities to which the le have migrated. The Betaniménas 
are those who ony “districts of red clay.” The Tandlas 
are the people of “ the forest districts.” The Tankays live “in 
Anka yy the “ open land,” not concealed or broken by long hills. 
The &1 sare “the people of the Inkes.” In no part of the 
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country occupied by this tribe is the population concentrated 
and numerous; all their districts are thinly peopled. Impor- 
fant mistakes have been made in regard to these subdivisions. 
Both the Sihanakas and the Bezanozdno of Ankay have been 
described as Sikalivas. But a visit to the districts which they 
inhabit shows at once that with the Sdkal4vas they have nothing 
todo. They are shut off from the latter by all but impassable 
mountains. They are Betsimisdrakas in their houses, their 
dialect, and the decane of their hair, and an examination of 
the country plainly indicates the points on the east coast from 
which this people started. In regard to the still greater error 
of regarding the entire Betsimisgrak | people as-half-breed Arabs, 
there is even less to be said. The statement must have origi- 
nated in some mistake. It might apply to a few people in and 
aroundthe Arab colony of St. Mary’s; but it is wholly in- 
applicable to the entire people of the east coast. 

Ihe SAkanivas are also divided into tribes; but there is 
little cohesion amongst them : they live separate from one 
another, and have frequent petty wars. Their numbers cannot 
be great, though they occupy a large tract of rich, tropical 
country, which, under a settled government, and in diligent 
hands, would yield vast quantities of produce. They have for 
ages been at feud with their Hova nej hbours, ever ready to 
carry off their cattle, and plunder their farmsteads and fields 
The name they bear, “the tall cats,”” is a complimentary title 
given by their Hova foes, who have found them as fierce and 
formidable with the ancient weapons as any wild cat to be met 
with in the country. The Sikalavas have not been slow to 
return the compliment; and they contemptuously style the 
Hovas Ambdéaldmbo, a mixture of “the dog and the boar,” “a 
set of vagabonds.”’ 

The Hovas proper now occupy all the northern portion of 
the central plateau, whether Vonizongo, Imamo, orother districts, 
And though, at one time, it was usual to describe their IToVInce 
as Ankova, in recent days the tendency has been to , his 
term altogether, and to call the entire Hova country Iméera. 
Lhe Brrsu.fo tribe are, without doubt, of the same blood as the 
Hovas. The Ipina tribe, who live south and west of the 
Betsileo, are, again, kindred to the Betsileo, Each of these 
sections of the central population has grown numerous, has had 
its separate interests, and has been at feud with its fellows. 
Nevertheless many similarities of language, dress, customs, and 
manners, exist between them, and the differences are not 
greater than those which divide them from the other tribes of 
the island. Politically, these tribes are drawing nearer to each 
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other under the Hova rule; and these similarities will be in- 
creased and developed rather than repressed. 

In the important inquiry whence the Malagasy have come, and 
with what other branches of the human race they are connected, 
the evidence supplied by their language is of the first impor- 
tance, Naturally it might have been expected that, living so 
near to the continent of Africa, they would be connected with 
the African tribes, or, at least, that some of their settlements 
would have been founded by African colonists. And amo 
scholars there have not been wanting those who have argued 
warmly that they are substantially an African people. The 
views of the late Mr. Crawfurd on this pant ure ell EDOM. 
He argued that the Malagasy are substantially a Negrito people, 
with. cool hair, African blood, and an inability to form an 
alphabet; that Malay pirates, blown away from the east, had 
mingled with them and left their mark upon the language, and 
soon. Mr. Wake follows on the same side. 

Even on theory it might have been objected that the African 
tribes are not navigators, and that the Mozambique channel, 
with its strong currents, and stronger south-east winds, must 
have been (as 1t still is) a formidable barrier against intercourse 
between these tribes and Madagascar. But, in point of fact, 
there is no tribe on the island (so far os it has yet been ex- 
amined) which can be shown to be substantially African in its 
language, its features, its habits, its relations to its neighbours. 
There are pure Africans in abundance (as we shall see) scattered 
about in certain districts on the west, imported through the 
Arab slave trade. And the African element has tainted the 
original Malagasy race. But no original and distinct tribe on 
the island has yet been pointed out as long-settled African 
colonists; much less can the entire Malagasy people be iden- 
tified with such a tribe. On the contrary, the three great 
divisions of the Malagasy hold together, embrace almost the 
entire island, and their language and tribal customs suggest a 
totally different direction as to their origin. : 
__In illustration of this unity of the races now occupying 
Madagascar, I have noted with interest that the names given to 
localities in all parts of the island, Sikaliva, Betsimisaraka, 
and Hova, are of the same character, and are plainly derived 
from the present Malagasy language. Many of the Sikalava 
names are distinctly Hova. Off the north-west coast we find 
Nosibe, “ ess Nosikomba, “monkey island;’’ and 
Nosifily, af island.’”” We have Ampasiména, “red sand 
village; Marolahy, “the Bie of princes;” and Andra- 
nomalaza, “ famous water.” fe have Marovedy, with its 
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“many crocodiles ;" Mojanga, “the restorer of health ;” and 
Mevatanina, “good place for a town.” On the west coast we 
have Maintirino, “ the black river ; Mafandrdano, “ hot 
springs;’’ and Miamirdno, “sweet waters.” We have one 
town, Manandiza, “the glorious:*’ and another, Malaimbandy, 
“the place of indolent lies.” We have Fierénana in Vonizongo, 
and on the Sakalava coast. We have the pass of Amboditis- 
karana, among the limestone ridges of the Sikalivas; and 
under the granite moors on the Mania. Hundreds of names 
are scattered over the east and west‘coasts, bearing a striking 
similarity to those of the interior, and applied as fittingly to the 
places which they indicate. The names and the people are 
evidently one. 

Baron Humboldt, the linguist, long since detected the Malay 
element in their language. Other writers have followed him. 
And the more attentively and completely the subject is ex- 
amined, the stronger will the evidence of that origin appear. 
Unhappily, such a complete examination has not yet been made. 
Malay scholars have but partially understeod Malagasy, and 
Malagasy scholars have looked but little into Malay, and we 
know scarcely more than was written, clearly and fully, by the 
Rev. J. J. Freeman forty years ago. Yet the materials are 
beginning to accumulate out of which the comparison may be 
made in full detail. Besides Marsden’s “Grammarand Diction — 
in Crawford’s “ Malay Grammar,” in Wallace’s “ Eastern Archi- 

slago,”’ in the Appendix of Dr. Turner’s “‘ Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia,” there are lists of words and idioms in the Malay 
and its cognate dialects, Samoan, Maori, and Tahitian, available 
for the discussion of the question, and, ere long, we may hope 
to see it undertaken thoroughly. I have no pretensions to a 
knowledge of either tongue. “But it happens that, during my 
visit to Madagascar, unpublished papers from competent men 
came into my hands, and I will venture to give a few illus- 
trations which they furnish of the connection between the two 
languages. Mr. Freeman observes, with interest, that it is the 
Betsimisiraka edition of oy which comes nearest to the 
Malay ; and it is the Maliya branch of the language, rather than 
Javanese or Biili, which comes closest to Malagasy. Here isa 
simple list of twenty words: 


Fngiisd, Malay, Malagasy. 
crocodile budys mere 
bone tulang tnolang (Bots.) 
fly lalnt Lilitra 
fruit bia Tdi . 
* The o in Malagasy is pronounced like the Italian w. This arran t 


wasa fatal mistake in the early writers of the language, and is calculated to 
mislead any one outside the island, Hova ought to have been written Hiiva, 
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English, Malay. Malagasy. 
ground tanah ay 

erow timboh mi: tomba 
hand tangan tingana (Bets.) 
han; gantong mi-hantonn 
Sea takut tahotra 
moon bolan Tilana 
stone bétu Tato 

year tahun tions 
sparits tuske ean 
mosquite nya-md moku 

two din roe 

four faimpat Gint-ra 

six ina enina 

ten adi-puloh Folo 
twenty dus-puloh roa- polo 
thousand Ba-Fi nrivo 


In their structure and government the two languages 
resemble one another, but the Malay seems a less formed and 
complete tongue than the Malagasy. Both languages have the 
inclusive and exclusive pronouns, and the same form is used in 
the nominative and objective cases. In both reduplication is 
common. The prefixes through which the verb is conjugated, 
though differing slightly in form, constantly bear the same 
meaning in Malay as in Malagasy, and are used in the same 
way. In both cases the same sort of improvement was needed, 
and came from the same source. The Arab traders gave to each 
people the names of the days of the week and of the months 
of the year. The scales for weighing money are Arabic, mizdn. 
The word for writing, sérafra, seems Arabic also. 

Additional improvement to the Malagasy came from their 
intercourse with the French, who in the course of many years’ 
visits to the coasts of the island, introduced new articles to 
their notice, which are still called by their French names. At 
least seventy French words have become naturalised in Malagasy, 
and that ina very curious fashion. The young Malagasy now 
sits upon a eeca, in front of Jdfdiaf-ra; his rice is brought 
from the lékozy, and he eats his beef with a forisé!-y. He wipes 
his face with a mdsare, washes his hands with sdrona, and dries 
them on a sdrirefa. He keeps his clothes in a /dlaméra (armoire) 
rides forth on his sourd/y, and wears patent leather Ady, 3 

The colonisation of Madagascar by the Malay tribes is a topic 
full of interest, but we know almost nothing about it. It is 
singular, that in the very first mention made of the island, the 
celebrated notice of it by Marco Paolo, he should have made q 
strange mistake, and mixed it with information which belongs 
to the Somali country around Cape Gardafui. Madagascar has 
neither elephants nor hippopotami, neither leopards, nor bears, 
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nor lions. Nevertheless it is evident that the great traveller 
learned something real "about the island, and of that aspect of 
it which was especially presented to the great sailors of his time, 
the Arab and pees traders, whose fathers had visited it for 
many ages. Sandal-wood is still exported from the northern 
ports, and the Hindoos carry on “a profitable trade.” I donot 
think that the people whom Fra Mauro speaks of as blown away 
to the southward were connected with the original settling of 
Madagascar by the Malays; the accident he se SeCTLsS 
to me of much later date than that settlement, and that it 
happened to Indian traders who were sailing down the African 
coast. When they were blown back again, they may have seen 
shells of the (Zpyornis, on the sandy terrace at the south-east end 
of Madagascar, where M. Grandidier found both shells and bones. 
Fra Mauro does not say that they saw the living birds, Sin- 
bad’s additioms about the elephants and the jewels are appli- 
cations of “ travellers’ tales,’ and traditions Hoating about the 
nautical world long before his day. 

That in early times there should have been a Malay immi- 
gration into Madagascar is BORING SecA ES, Everything new 
which we are learning about the Indian Ocean and the China 
Sea tends to show how boldly and continuously those seas were 
traversed before the Christian era. Phoenician navigation, both 
from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, was ably carried out 
even in the time of Solomon; and the evidence is accumulating 
that their colonies, trading settlements, and ports of call were 
established along all the African and Indian coasts before the 
Ptolemies had ceased to rule. They had long since learned the 
regularity of the monsoons, and decided how to employ them. 
4anzibar and its neighbourhood had become the head-quarters of 
the Central African trade, and every year a great fleet crossed 
the Indian Ocean from the posse of Guzerat and Malabar with 
the north-east monsoon. at Was.a twenty days’ voyage 
before a fair and steady breeze to men accustomed to the sea in 
large vessels of three hundred and eight hundred tons, such as 
the Alexandrian corn-ships, or the Dneealoge of the Gulf of 
Cutch, with their strong masts, long yard, and huge sails? To 
me it seems that they mastered the navigation early; its con- 
tinuity was never broken till Albuquerque and Almeida took it 
with violence from their hands; and I venture to think that in 
the Arab merchants of these Eastern seas, with their Khojah 
friends in Western India, and the “old man of the mountain” 
at their head, we have the lineal descendants, in blood, and 
anguage, and employment, of the Phamicians of ancient times, 
Able navigation was not confined to the waters of the Indian 
Ocean, We know how, before the Christian era, Hindoo mer- 
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chants and sailors traversed the Bay of Bengal, passed the 
Straits of Malacca, and had flourishing settlements, temples, 
and age in Gili and the great islands of the Java Sea. 
The Malay races in those islands had already proved themselves 
adventurous navigators. We do not know how early they left 
their mark on all the eastern kingdoms of the Bay of Bengal— 
on Ceylon, which was to them Pulo Seliin, “the island of pems” 
—and at various points along the coasts of India, as far west as 
Guzerat. The Chinese, too, have not been behindhand with 
thetr well-built vessels, and the compass, which they first 
employed to direct them. Long, long were they at work before 
they had formed and reivfented the enormous junks which so 
delighted Mareo Paolo, with their well-caulked seams, their 
fifteen watertight compartments, their fifty cabins, their three 
hundred sailors, and numerous families of women and children, 
ready to undertake long coasting voyages, or even to run up 
the Straits to Ceylon, or visit the three ports of India which 
they loved, and from which they were driven only four hundred 
years ago. The very finest of these vessels belonged, not to 
the northern ports of China, but to the harbours of Siam. 
Among all the Hindoo and Arab vessels I have seen in Zanzibar, 
Caleutta, and Bombay, none equalled in size and strength of 
build the noble Siamese junks which I once found at anchor, 
after their summer voyage northward, in the bends of the 
Peiho, It is when these pursuits arein full activity that ability 
in their management is developed in its highest forms, And 
what more natural than that, among these Arab, and Siamese, 
and Malay navigators, there should appear from time to time 
men of genius to shape out new etiterprises, or that among their 
chiefs and people there should arise another Prince Henry, or 
Queen Elizabeth, or Ferdinand and Isabella, to foster and 
encourage them. 
inyhow, there the Malagasy are—a Malay people, following 
Malay customs, some of them possessing Malay eyes, and hair, 
and features, and all of them speaking a Malay tongue at the 
present hour. When they came, = a they landed, what 
nindered their return, we know not. Was some large vessel 
caught in a furious cyclone and driven ashore? Were the first 
lonists few or many? Did they communicate with their 
friends, and get others to join them? Were several settlements 
established at different points? Was the colonisation con- 
tinuous? if so, over how many years did it spread P Did Malay 
navigation extend to the east coast of Africa? and are Aambesi 
Kiliminy, Mombisa, Kiloa, Masambika, and other names there. 
of Malay origin, as Mr. Freeman su gested P aes, 
Judging from modern results, ig ee to think that the 
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original colonisation was not extensive, that the trade was 
found not to be remunerative, while navigation so far to the 
south was found to have special perils, and that the connectin; 
link between Madagascar and Great Malaya was earl) aieaied: 
The population has increased but slowly during these long ages. 
Even now the Betsimisiraka tribes in their five divisions only 
just exceed a quarter of a million; the scattered Sakaldvas, 
even in their wide and fertile plains, contentious, and ever at 
feud with one another, cannot exceed half a million, The three 
Hoya divisions are strongest in numbers, in civilisation, and 
resources generally, and yet amount to less than a million and 
three-quarters altogether. 

Hitherto the various writers on Madagascar, in describing the 
population, have all followed Mr. Ellis’s estimate of forty 
years ago. That estimate, amounting to 5,500,000, appears 
to me wholly inapplicable to the present day. It was very 
largely guess-work, and included districts which had then 
scarcely been visited by an Englishman. I speak of the popu- 
Pa as (to a large extent) I saw it, and I estimate it as 
ollows :— 





POPULATION OF MADAGASCAR, 
1, Beramisizaxas, including — | 
Sihinakas, 40,000; Tandlas, 20,000 ; Tankiys, 
60,000; Ikongos, 20,000. . . .  . 900,000 
2. SAKALAVAS, northandsouth . . . . . §&00,000 
3. Hovas and cognate tribes: 
Imerinn and Vonizongo . . . 1,000,000 
Im4meo and Mandridrana . . . 100,000 
Getafo and Vikin ‘Ankirat . a « 100,000 
.Hetsileo . F a . a0), OO 
« 200,000 
——— 1,700,000 
Total . . . 2,500,000 ! 
The results at present produced show at least three inde- 
pendent movements in the settlement of the island. The Bet- 
simisirakas have lived a gist life on the east coast, quite 
independent of the other tribes, and have quietly spread up the 
hills into the Tanila, the Sihinaka and Ankiy. And they 
have zronerrel in simple fashion the rough tongue of their 
forefathers in Sumatra. Whether the Sdkalavas are one people, 
or have sprung from more than one colony, north or south, we 
know not, They have had constant wars with their neighbours 
above the hills, as well as among themselves. A dread of their 
courage and skill in war has established between them and 
those neighbours a no-man’s land of fifty or sixty miles in 
breadth. And their movements and their history seem to have 
been all along independent of others. 
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The only traditions and remnants of past history come from 
the Hovas, who also have been independent, and who, having 
found opportunities of development not possessed by their 
fellows, have come to the front among the Malagasy tribes. 
They tell us how their original settlement was in the south-east 
of the island; when commenced, how developed, lasting how | 
long, they do not know. Results show that here they became 
a strong people, and, swarming off, they began to push their 
way up into the hills. Evidently they entered the upper 
plateau at its south-east corner; and, while the foremost of the 
tribe pushed on, other branches, eradually springing from it, 
and now named Betsileo and Ibara, filled in the districts 
behind. The advanced Hovas seem to have reached Imerina 
about 800 years ago. For perhaps 120 years they were on 
friendly terms ith: ribe which they found there, if not 
actually subject to them. | | 

This tribe they call Vazimba. In the present day they talk 
of them as their ancestors; in the idolatrous days, they were 
deified, and their tombs are still the most sacred objects in the 
irae b Happily, the Hova traditions give us the names of 
seven Vazimba kings. These names are as genuine cimens 
of Malagasy as the Hova names themselves. The Vazimba 
tombs are of the shape and structure of the usual Hova tombs, 
though of rude work and rough stones, So far, therefore, as we 
know anything about the Vazimba, they were a true Malagasy 
people—there is nothing African about them, 7 

fter a while, the Vazimba and the strangers quarrelled., 
Contests arose, and the Vazimba were driven out of the pro- 
vince— to the south-west,” says the story, but that means 
“into the unknown.” This superiority of the strangers, says 
tradition, was due to their use of iron. Whether the had iron 
while on the coast, whether their fathers had brought and re- 
tained any knowledge of its use, or whether they re learned it 
from their Arab friends and neighbours at Mititanana, whether 
they had supplied themselves with iron-headed spears during 
their march up the Betsileo, or had only produced them, on 
arriving in Imerina, from the iron. hills af Améronkiy, it is 
now impossible to say. But in the assertion that they knew 
the use of iron, while their opponents had only spears of wood, 
there is ae improbable, 

Th + Agra Lmerina and all the uy plateau their own; and 
here, for five hundred years, they a and spread, and 

rew. They ate, they drank, they planted, they builded, they 
spun, and they wove. They married, and were given in mar- 
riage; they formed the iron hatchet and the iron spade; they 
cut down the forests, and built houses, well framed, well fitt : 
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with roofs that successfully shed the rain; they built villages 
and towns, surrounded them with deep ditches, and protected 
them with the cactus hedge. They grew into compact tribes, 
obedient to their chief and his appointed officers. The members 
of the tribe met in council, ie in the public assemblies, not 
only maintained their liberties, but pea a the powers and 
the resources of their mellifluous language. They made war on 
their neighbours, or defended themselves against attack. Their 
kings cemented peace by marriage alliances. They made great 
feasts, and, though no poetry has survived, their orators could 
recite the traditions of the past, and their assemblies were 
enlivened with the dance and the song. Great heroes arose 
among them, like Rapéto and Ralambo, of whom wonderful 
ae went abroad. pects + 
o hundred and fifty years ago the falagasy not onl 

began to be better known to the possi world, but light beni 
to be thrown upon their internal growth and condition. At 
that period we find the Arab merchants settled at three points 
on the coast, and a foreign trade steadily carried on. We find 
pen aon ame ser we two points. At parece they have been 
set ng. ey have written the Malagasy language in 
Arabic Rhaeasierss. they have taught the oe the Arabic 
names of the week-days and the months; but they have made 
no converts, 

As the first specimens of the rukh’s egg were dug up here, it 
is possible that Sindbad’s application of the old story may have 
been derived from some sailor who had visited the settlement. 
There was another Arab colony on the island above Tamataye, 
called by them Nosi-[brahim, now known by the French name 
of I. S* Marie, Both these settlements, owing, doubtless, to 
the Portuguese invasion of the Eastern Seas, were in a state of 
decay, The third settlement, at what is now called Mojanga, 
had done better. It was more casily accessible; it was nearer 
to the head-quarters of the Arab trade at Zanzibar; it was on 
the lee side of the island, on a splendid bay; and both the Indian 
cloth trade and the traffic in slaves were carried on under 
favourable conditions. More than this, able men among the 
Arabs had watched their opportunities, had practically 
the government of the locality, and, as the Sikalavas had no 
cohesion, they retained their power long. At this time, the 
trade of the Indian Ocean was breaking up. The Portuguese 
had built up nothing in the place of the power they had de- 
stroyed. The sea swarmed with adventurers. Captain Kyd 
and other English pirates made Madagascar their head-quarters, 
and French schemers were planning and contriving settlements 
on the sea-board, hoping in the end to obtain possession of the 
island. 
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From all these quarters the Malagasy ole gained no help. 
Under God’s care, in the quiet of the sntaciahy they were makine 
steady progress. It is evident from their traditions, that two 
hundred and fifty years ago considerable strength was accumu- 
lating in the community, broader ideas began to prevail, and 
efforts at closer union were put forth. Ralimbo stands first in 
the new line of monarchs, drawing the poo onward. To him 
are attributed great advance in the care of cattle and the estah- 
lishment of the Fandrdana festival. His second son, Andrian- 
juka, in the days of Cromwell, founded Antananarivo, on the 
hill, till then called Tilaminga. Sixty years later (about 1720), 
Andriamasinavilona, a man of large mind, brought the whole 
of the Imerina towns under his rule. He was a wise and 
thoughtful ruler, ready for great enterprises. To him is attri- 
hited the greatest engineering work yet executed in the pro- 
vince, the embankments of the river Hives which prevent the 
annual flooding of the great rice-plain. His name is always 
mentioned in the public kabdries with profound respect. On 
his death his kingdom was broken up among his sons, but a 
h 1 years ago all the twelve cities were re-united under 
Impéin-Imerina, the ablest monarch of that princely line. 
The border es also, on every side, felt the weight of his 
strong hand: and his son Raddma, by hard fighting, long 
marches, and untiring energy, consolidated and extend the 
dominion on every side. Only the couth-west Sikalivas and 
Ikongo remained independent, 

aven then, with all their growing energy, the Malagasy 
nation was still young. Their cities were growing, the villa 
were becoming numerous, and, on the whole, peace was main- 
tained. But it was often broken for a time, and the hollow 
valleys between the royal towns were still swamps full of reeds 
—& protection to each city against its neighbours. The rice 
cultivation was extending, but an immense area of the great 
plain was still occupied by these great reeds, hich over fend: 
thick, and all but impassable. It took three da 78 to travel from 
the present capital to Ambohiman ga, twelve bar to the north ; 
the swamps were traversed in canoes, and enemies, with | : 
8 be encountered at any point, lurking in wait for prey. 
in this brief sketch I cannot enter at lencth into the customs 
of these tribes. Their ancient warfare wit the thin ; and 
round, hide shield; their cylinder bellows, and clay furnaces for 
smelting iron ; their simple looms and s indles, have all been 
described and pictured by Mr. Ellis. With one thing, however 
I was greatly struck—with their custom of giving over to the 
dead, in their large stone tombs, the dresees, Ommaments, furni- 
ture, and poceessions which were favourites while they lived, 
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And I remembered how the Malay tribes of Polynesia and the 
North American Indians have been aceustomed to do the same. 
Another custom was to exhibit, by rows of cooking stones, or of 
bullock skulls on poles, the extent to which the funeral feasts 
had been. carried in honour of the dead, and the estimation in 
which they were held. 

The social life of the capital at the beginning of this century 
shows, in a very striking way, how poor, as compared with other 
nations, the civilisation of the Malagasy still was. Almost no 
European improvements had feanhed them, except the firearms 
which the had obtained from the coast, and which proved a 

werful instrument in securing the consolidation of the king- 
dom. When Le Sage visited him Radima was a thorough 
Malagasy in his dress, his superstitions, his house, his habits. 
He was dressed in a lamba, and sat on the floor, to eat, with his 
hands, out of a silverdish. His people were the same, and when 
they met Le Sage, and gave him a royal reception as the En 
lish envoy, they were covered with silver ornaments, and shouted, 
and danced, and sang around the strangers with truly barbaric 
pomp and show. In mental , and in their longing for 

tter things, Radiima and his father were much beyond all this. 
Radama was a gentleman in his manners—courteous, considerate, 
hospitable, and kind. Both kings were wise in council, energetic 
in action, eloquent in speech. “Both were humane in purpose, 
though, in despotic hastiness, they were often cruel ; both were 
truthful, straightforward, and truly anxious to improve. The 
were fine illustrations of the weaknesses of Madagascar, as well 
as of its native strength and native virtues. 

Beneath the surface lay many proofs of the backwardness of 
the people. Life and property were insecure. There was much 
poverty ; few incentives existed to active industry. The country 
was destitute of roads; systematic travelling and intercourse 
between the different parts of the country was all but unknown. 
To me, one of the most instructive illustrations of the state of 
the island, and of the relation of its people to the world at E 
is furnished by an event which occurred at this time on the 
north-western coast. On more than one occasion, at the end of 
last century, the Sakaliva tribes had taken advantage of small 
vessels in calm weather ; had seized them, brought them to land, 
and burnt them for the sake of their copper and iron. Gather- 
ing together hundreds of men, they had undertaken occasional 
expeditions against the Comoro Islands, and harried and robbed 
their people. But in 1516, they planned a great expedition 
against the fort of Ibo, near Mozambique, three hundred miles 
away. They gathered no less than two hundred and fifty 
canoes, containing 6,250 men, and set out on their expedition. 
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They were overtaken by a violent hurricane, and only sixty- 
eight canoes reached the African shore. That was in 1816 ; yet 
it reads like a from “Robinson Crusoe,” or a story from the 
South Sea Islands. | 

I need not pursue the history. With Radaima we have 
reached our own times; we have reached modern efforts, modern 
improvements, modern missions. Often has the later story been 
written. It is told by Mr. Sibree in his little book, and by 
Mr. Ellis, in his “ Martyr Church,” effectively and with brevity. 
Let us look at the people as they are.. At first sight my col- 
league and I thought them backward ; but the more we reflected 
on the past, on their complete isolation from the great world 
around them, the simple framework and the small attaiz ments 
of their natural and social life so late as sixty years ago, the 
more thoroughly we appreciated the great stride in progress 
which they have taken in that brief period. Many officers of 
Hadama's day are still living, with their antiquated coats and 
antiquated notions, and till very recently yes have much 
hindered change and trammelled advance. But solid progress 
has been made. It has been made in their outer life: but, best 
of all, it has been secured in far greater de ree in their religious 
character and in their moral and social habits Indeed it is a 
matter for special congratulation and thankfulness that it is 
that moral improvement which has come first, and that it is so 
dee ly rooted and so widely spread. The external civilisation 
will ollow quite rapidly enough. 

In the form of their national life the Malagasy are still a 
federation of Malay tribes. Each of the ‘greater tribes has 
numerous subdivisions, at the head of which are the noble 
families and princes descended from the great chiefs of former 
ages. Among these, the immediate desce ndants of the ancient 
kings of all the sections and cities of old times occupy an 
honoured place. The feudal rights, dignities, and privileges of 
these noble clans are carefully maintained, as well as their fondal 
duties halls erformed, All the common ranks of the 
people are enrolled and included among the clients and followers 
of these inferior chiefs and princes, or among the direct followers 
of the 7 reign. All payments for taxation within the tribes 
are made in kind, or in feudal service rendered. Officer are 
remunerated by lands, or by the assignment to them of the ser- 
vice of so mare inferior men. Rice, sugar-cane, lambas, firewood, 
beams for b uding, bundles of thatch, stones, pork, beef, are al] 
rendered to them and to their superiors as part of that service. 
Under the law of Rilambo, the rump of every ox slaughtered 
in the capital is delivered to the queen. Ona message from the 
! asking for any special form of service, local meetings are 
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held by the clans to arrange as to the mode of distributing it. 
The term used to denote this system is fdnampéana, which means, 
exactly, “ service,’ and it bears all the variety and breadth of 
meaning which the English word had in feudal times. Thiogh 
having in it just elements, the system has many weaknesses. Lt 
bears heavily upon the skilful, 1t is unequal in its demands, it 

epresses progress by taking away all stimulus to self-improve- 
ment, or to individual enterprise. It keeps society ona dead 
level, and fosters indolence and indifference. It will only be 
cured by a fair distribution of the services required in all grades 
of society, and by a commutation of the service fora fixed money 
payment. 

m regard to legislation and general government, the queen 
is the head of all the tribes. On great questions, public meet- 
ings of the tribes (kabiries) are held, discussions take place, 
and the sovereign pronounces the decision. The sovereign in 
this way enacts all laws. But they are declared verbally 
herself, or some appointed officer (as we saw in the Betsileo 
Province), in public meeting, and the people and their repre- 
sentatives respond. Judges and magistrates, “heads of hundreds,” 
and so on, are oat to hear cases and complaints, or to 
examine criminals: they sit inthe open market. Many im- 
provements are coming into these arrangements. The laws have 

seen. codified twice by recent sovereigns, ahd have been 

put in print. The Malagasy have now a “ prime minister,” a 
* eommander-in-chief,” and a “chief secretary of state,” called 
by the English names. And these officers, with a few others, 
form a kind of Inner Council, who consult together about public 
affairs. Formal receptions are held by the court, and affairs are 
conducted with dignity and good sense. 

Apart from their religious instructions, the missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society have done a great deal to 
enlarge the general knowledge of the people, and elevate their 
family and social life. They have given them new instruments 
for material progress, that have already secured valuable results. 
They first systematically wrote down the language in the Roman 
character; and both by learning to write and to employ the 
press, the government and the people have made abundant use 
of the new power placed at their command. Mr. Chick, with 
his huge anvil and muscular arms, astonished the people by the 
larger forms of iron work which he could produce. Raddima 
admired him greatly. The native smiths and artisans soon 
copied their master, Carpenters, builders, masons, and spinners 
have done the same. Perhaps the most striking improvement 
which has been accepted on a large scale, is the adoption of the 
English dress. It took place during our visit, in December, 






1873. With the approval of the people, the queen expressed 
her readiness to a her subjects at court, dressed in English 
costume. The transformation was rapid, and the demands made 
in all directions for hats, bonnets, feathers, sprigs of flowers, 
and ladies’ jackets, was very great, Higher wants than these 
are being felt and in due time they will, no doubt, be supplied, 
Of these, roads are an important item, and the payment for 
service in money. And it is a happy thing, that by improving 
and elevating the customs and institutions of the country on 
their old lines, the stability and safety of the nation are secured. 
oe are yet big Iie dan ery Malagasy are an in- 
telligent people, an orderly people, a loy L people, a religious 
: sy The have jeapaeel much sheets oS ther i 
improving daily. They are governed by a good queen, and by 
wise and able officers. Under such influences, secular and 
sacred, Hawaii, with its ay, thousand people, has crown into 









a Christian nation, and has taken its place in the world’s history. 
Far greater will Madagascar at length become, when avian. 
sanctified, and ennobled in all the elements of its social and 
public life, 

Discvsstoy, 


Mr. Gatton desired to ask a question of some psychological 
interest. It was stated, that in or about the year 1868 a dancing 
epidemic, like the Tarantella, and the other strange manias, which 
are so well described in Hecker's “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” 
had prevailed in Madagasear. It was also stated that the form and 
progress of the epidemic presented strict and curious analogies with 
the others to which he referred. Could Dr. Mullens corroborate 
those statements? | 

Mr. Distant said, without professin any Malay schol arship, he 
could but notice another resemblance between the Malagasy and 
Malay languages besides that of an occasional identity of words. He 
alluded to the use of symbolical expressions, examples of which, as 
used in Madagascar, had been given by Dr. Mullens, and recalled 
many instances of the same kind in the Malay language—such as 
“ Mata-ari,” which, denoting the sun, literally meant the eye of the 
day. The dissimilarity, however, in character seemed very consider. 
vs As we had learned from this paper, there is in the Malaca 
character an inherent strength and capacity for what is understoo, 
as civilisation, which will enable that | eople to withstand the shock 
of introduction of institutions and ideas belonging to a race more 

dvanced in organisation and knowledge. The reverse, however, he 
believed, applied to the Malays, who have one trait rather strongly 
marked—a love of money, without a capacity to acquire it. There 
is scarcely a Malay who could refuse the offer of a loan, even were 
he not in want of it, and he will mortgage his property, and pa 
enormous interest for the same, The usual resulis follow ; mi ve 
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ever the Malays are improved off the earth, “bill discounting” may, 
in those districts where some of the Chinese and Europeans have 
flourished, have proved an unobserved, but elicient agent. 

Mr. J. Pank Pi cenios thought it must be accepted as an anthro- 
pological fact that there was intercourse of some sort between 
Madagascar and the Indian Archipelago and Pacific, at a very early 
date. Dr. Mullens, however, whilst confirming the views of Ellis, 
Crawfurd, Oliver, and Pickering in this respect, differs from all these 
authorities in upholding a unity of race in the islanders. Distine- 
tive features are daily becoming less conspicuous, and the earliest 
testimony is generally to be preferred. Not only, then, were there 
fair and dark islanders, but the lighter tribes are said to have been 
smaller in stature, and possessed of more perfect features than the 
others. One of the tribes used to plait the hair (which was black 
and glossy) in small knots, and Shai aan wigs, like the dark races 
in Sumatra and some of the West Pacific Islands. Their funeral rites 
were algo very similar. Drury, 150 years ago, relates that there 
were no priests amongst the people with whom he came in contact, 
but that it was the heads of families that killed animals in sacrifice. 
It seems probable that vessels of considerable size traded between 
Arabia and the South of Africa in remote times, and that Madagascar 
was mainly colonised from that direction, Dr. Pickering traced 
“ Malay features,” by actual inspection, from the shores of America 
(California),through the Pacific and East Indian Islands,to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Africa (Madagascar), and even found traces of 
them in southern Arabia and the borders of the Red Sea. Mr. 
Crawfurd thought it possible that some vessel, with Malays on board, 
was driven to Madagasear by the south-east monsoon, and that the 
people became incorporated with the islanders. | 

Dr. Mutexs, in reply, offered the following brief explanations, 
The Malay word for “two” is dua; the Malagasy is roc. There 
may be a connection between the Malay and the Latin in this case, 
because the Malay language was conziderably affected in its omginal 
seat by the visits of Hindoo navigators two and three thousand 
years ago. Many Sanskrit words were introduced into it from that 
source, but the connection is accidental—The dancing mania, 
referred to by Mr. Galton, was a real thing. It oceurred m the 
Central Provincesof Madagascar in 1863,and hasbeen fully dezeribed 
by Dr. Davidson. It was connected with an attempted reaction by 
the heathen party in favour of idolatry, and was thought by the 
native Christians to spring from real demoniacal possessions, Dr. 
Davidson thinks it was not merely an hysterical and artificial 
epidemic ; there was real disease connected with it ; fear and imagi- 
nation did much to spread it. Only the heathen party took the 
mania; none of the Christians suffered at all. A later revival of 1t 
was discouraged by the authorities, and threats of punishment had 
a powerful effect in bringing it to an end.—The cpenty of Drury 
has many points of interest connected with it. Drury was cabin- 

i Ringlish vessel that was wrecked on the south-west coast 
ascar, near St. Augustin’s Bay. Owing to misunder- 
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itandinga, the crew were massacred, but Drury, being you , Was 
eee oe kept in slavery by one of the Sékalara chiefs ie was 
in slavery eeventeen years, and finally escaped in another vessel. 
On arriving in England, he published ‘an account of his captivity, 
drawn from his recollections, and very pen ee We know all 
about the Sakaliva people, whom he describes. Their language is 
closely akin to what is usually called Malagasy. They are one of the 
three chief tribes; they are one of the darker tribes, and have alwa 

lived on the coast, in low and feverish districts. I have already 
spoken of them. M. Grandidier resided at Tolia, near St. Augus- 
tvs: Bey, and will probably tell us much about it in his forthcoming 


The Rev. Epcert Wvatr-Encet. and the Presipexr also 
joined in the disoussion. 


The following paper was read by the author : 


On the Quissama Trine of Axcora. By J. J. Monrerno, 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 


I rinst saw the Quissama tribe in 1859, and I have very often 
sincé been on the river Quanza, where for some years steam 
navigation with Loanda has existed, with the result of a large 
devdoconant of trade on that river and from the interior. The 
country of Quissama extends for a distance of about 120 miles 
on the southern bank of the Quanza, from its mouth to Dondo, 
beyond which place the Falls of Cambambe render it no longer 
navigable. Of the many tribes of negroes in Angola, that of 
the Quissamas is, Sear i the lowest type of any, both physi- 
cally and mentally. The Portuguese were first on the river 
about the year 1570, shortly after its discovery by them, and in 
1595 they built the Fort at Muxima on the Quissama bank, 
the ruins of which still exist, and where they have a com- 
mandant and half-a-dozen soldiers. There is also here one of 
the oldest churches in Angola, containing an Image of the 
Virgin Mary, which is greatly venerated, not only by the 
Quiszamas, but by other natives even as far as Loanda. In 
former times the Portuguese missionaries had also several 
7 ats stations on the northern bank of the Quanza, at 

‘alumbo, Massangano, Cambambe, &o.; and although the mission. 
aries ceased their labours years ago, the Portuguese have always 
existed on the river in greater or lessor numbers. 

The natives of the northern bank, who speak the Bunda 
language, as at St. Paul de Loanda, prove to this day the good 
results of the great work of the former missionaries, being 

eaceable, and civilised to a considerable degree : mostly all speak 
Portuguese, and very many even read and write it, 
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Were not the Quissamas such an intractable race, the result 
of the former missionary teaching and civilisation would likewise 
be apparent in them; there can be no reason for supposing 
they were neglected, or not included in the labours of the 
missionaries, and it can only have been their great incapacity 
to receive instruction that has left them the savage and untamed 
tribe that we still find them, after 300 years of constant inter- 
course with the white race. When I say savage, Ido not mean 
ferocious or warlike; they are the very reverse, being most 
cowardly and distrustful, and live in constant fear that the 
Portuguese or some native tribe will overrun their country and 
take possession of it. The Portuguese have never cared to 
occupy the Quissama country, or reduce the natives to subjection, 
as no object could be gained from it, the country, with the 
exception of a portion on the bank of the river from ngano 
to Dondo, being so excessively arid and bare of water that the 
natives are obliged to make cisterns of hollow baobab trees, in 
which to store the water that falls in the rainy season. On 
the higher part of the river their country produces some palm 
oil, aul the white traders at Dondo go, in the proper season, to 
the principal king of the Quissamas to settle the price at which 
it is to be bartered. The Libollos, or natives of the Libollo 
country adjoining the Quissamas to the cast, are a very fine 
race, and although not so numerous as the Quissamas, have offered 
to fight the latter, and deliver their country to the Portuguese, if 
these will supply them with guns and ammunition. I was at 
Dondo when an embassy arrived from the Bailundo country to 
make an offer to the Portuguese to reduce the Quissama country 
if they were allowed to plunder, and carry off prisoners as 
slaves. This offer was refused, os nothing was to be gained by 
it. The Quissamas are a miserably poor and wretched tribe— 
are small, ugly, and excessively dirty in their persons and scanty 
clothing. The women wear only a kind of short skirt made of 
the inner bark of the baobab tree, and fasten ound the loins 
(see fig., p. 200). This skirt seldom reaches right r the body,’ 
part of the thigh being left exposed. With use, the skirt splits up 
into a bundle of strings, and gets black with filth, poreparenens 
and grease. The two dresses exhibited, I had to order to be 
made, as it was impossible to keep any I could get second-hand. 
The women in walking or running give a peculiar rotary and 
up-and-down motion to these skirts, and, not satisfied with 
N ature’s liberality, attempt to improve on her by the addition 
of several extra layers of fibre on that part of the skirt which 
falls behind. The larger dress is that of a full-grown woman, 
the smaller, one of a young woman, girls and children not 
wearing any clothing at all. 

TOL, V. F 
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The men wear a waisteloth of fine native matting, or of cotton 
cloth obtained in barter from the traders. These cloths are 
generally dyed a dirty black by being soaked in the juice of a 
wild indigo plant, mixed with a black ferruginous mud from the 
river. The women use large, open, conical baskets, with a flat 
side to fit the back and suspend by a band round the forehead, 
in which they carry produce, &c. (See fiz.) It is the only tribe 
anywhere in Angola or on the West Coast that I know to use 
baskets in this fashion. The Qnuissama women, like those of 
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This illustration represents ui women Pounding mandioea roots into 
Teal ina wooden mortar, and sifting it through a kind of bottle-sha tere 
into an open basket. To the left is 5 Woman carrying a basket on her ase and 
8 hoe in her hand.® | 


other tribes, cultivate the ground, and prow mandioca ro 
beans, and Indian corn; but their canara: food is a small fish 
called “‘cacusso,” which is very abundant in the river and 
laroons, and which they catch with cast net and in fish baskets 
made like our eel traps. 'The Quissamas have no cattle, and but 
few sheep, goats,or fowls. They collect wax from hives they keep 
in the branches of trees, especially the baobab tree, With this, 
and palm oil, fish, &e., they constantly cross over. to sel] or 
barter to the white traders and the more civilised natives on the 
north bank: but they are such a suspicious and distrustful race 
that they never delay longer than necessary, and always. return 
before nightfall, although they have never been ll-treated, nor 
have they ay reason for fear of any kind. The Quissamas are 
Not cannibals, nor do the women ascend the palm trees to 
collect the juice or wine, which everywhere in Angola is man's 
* The wood block for this Seng, from Mr. Monteiro's forthcom) work 
. : 


on" Angola and the River Conon "| ns | +a 
Macmillan & Co. omgoy "has kindly lent by the publishers, esars. 
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work. They will not allow whites or blacks to open stores for 
trade in their country, nor will they deliver up slaves who run 
away into their country from their masters on the north bank. 
Formerly thousands of slaves passed through the Quissama 
country from reese to Benguella Velha, where they were 
shipped by the Spanish and Portuguese slave dealers, and I knew 
several Portuguese who, in other times, had often accompanied 
caravans of slaves through the Quissama country, and who 
described it to me. 

To the south of Muxima there is a salt mine that I believe 


has never been visited by a white man, and the Quissamas cut 
the rock-salt in small, long, polygonal blocks about the size of a 


thin seythe-stone, and pointed slightly at the ends. These are 
closely enveloped in flat cane work, and when I first was on the 
river in 1859, were much used as money amongst the natives. 
They are now scarce; but the most singular circumstance con- 
nected with them is, that the newspaper correspondents 
accompanying the Abyssinian expedition described exactly the 
same kind of salt blocks as passing as money in the interior of 
that country. A little above Muxima there is a high cliff 
overhanging the river, called the “Fetish Rock,” and from 
which their criminals, and those condemned to death for 
witcheraft, are thrown into the river. They are said to be 
previously stunned by a blow on the head, that they shall not 
escape being devoured by the alligators that swarm in that 
beautiful river. 

Mr. Mocerince, by permission of the President, spoke 
on the destruction of the New Forest. The meeting then 
separated. 





May llrn, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The election was announced of Samuen Davey, Esq., of 
Monkswell, Windmore Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Thanks were voted for the following list of presents :— 
For tre Linnary. 
From the Socrerr or Ants axp Scrences, Baravra.—Tijdschrift, 
Vol. XXT. Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. XXII. Nos. 1—3. Notulen, 
Vol. XXII. Nos, 1—3, 1874. 


rae the Casapray InstirvTe.—The Canadian Journal, Vol. XIV. 
ro. 4b, 
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From the Soctery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XX TIT. 
No. 160. | 


From the Swzpish asp Norweotaw Lecatroy,—Ofiicial Statisti 
from the Royal University of Christiania, , 

From the Assoctatioy.—Transactions of the Social Scienca Assa- 
ciation, 1874, Glasgow. 

From the Socrerr—Annunrio della Societa dei Naturalisti in 
Modena. ! 

From the Assoctatrox.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 

_, _4*tehwological Association of Ireland, No. 20, 1874. 

From the Socretr.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 

fol. XTX. No. 4. 

From the AssocraTioy.—Proc. of Geologists’ Assoc., Vol. IV. No. 2. 

From Jawes Burws, Esq — Human N ature, for May, 1875. 

From the Eprror.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 44 and 45, 1875. 

From the Avtnor.— What am I? By E. W. Cox. Heredity and 
Hybridicm. By E. W. Cox. 

From the Eprtor —Nature (to date), 





The following paper was read by the author: 
On Myrnotocy. By Moxcure D. Coxway. 

THE subject upon rae I have to submit some statement this 
evening being a very large one, it may, perhaps. bo well enough 
to say that in no case could Ihave cul to deal with it es 
prehensively ; and as, in view of the interesting subject which 
is to succeed, I shall endeavour to condense what I have to say 
into as short a time as possible, I fear that some points that 
desire to make have the appearance of generalisations, insuffi- 
ciently eprree by facts. I beg only to say that, in each such 
ease, the facts and authorities are much less limited than the 
moments I can venture to occupy. 

First of all we are met by the problem of the evolution of 
deities, and of the myths with which they are invested. In this 
direction, the study of comparative myt ology tends to correct 
40 impression to which most persons have a bias, and which the 
analogy of physical evolution at first glance appears to confirm. 
From early life we have impressed upon us the pross and 
grovelling character of the objects worshipped in what are called 
agen lands, the stocks and stones, animals and trees, of their 
ido By hele themes of religious horror. The ordinary proces: 
of evo ution from lower to Ahighes might suggest that fa, 
worship originated in the adoration of such base objects, and 
gradually ascended to grander objects—such as the elements and 
he heavens—just as man begins with a flint flake, and ends with 
a Sheffield. knife. There is reason to believe that religious 
evolution has been the reverse of this, that it begins in the 
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terror, awe, and admiration awakened by the splendours and the 


vaster powers of nature—chiefly by the phenomena of the 
heavens and the play of the elements—and that it was only 
gradually that certain small earthly objects came to be held 
sacred, and then only by association with the grander objects. 
Tt is doubtful whether any savage ever worshipped the stock or 
stone in itself, and certain, that if he did so, it was only because 
the origin of its sanctity had been lost. In zoological mythology, 
the sacred animals are connected each with some deity. Bor 
instance, the little red beetle, called in India Indragopas (pro- 
tected by Indra), is honoured as the little cow of God in Russia, 
St. Lucia in Tuscany, St. Michael's chicken in Piedmont; in 
Germany, little bird of God, little bird of the sun, little cock of 
Mary, and so comes to be our lady’s bird, or ladybird, in Eng- 
land. The sanctity of the Egyptian Scarabeus was, no doubt, 
just as high in origin. The sanctity of flowers, weeds, bushes, 
trees, of which I have collected many hundreds, bears either in 
their names, or the fables associated with them, traces of a like 
origin, as symbols or oracles of higher things. Many of them 
have passed from religion to religion, bearing a mystical signifi- 
cance: as the toolsee, worshipped in India; a magical plant in 
German lore, as Sweet Basil; and our common St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum Androsemum—avépos aiza—blood of man), and 
whose red juice symbolised the blood of the slain Baldur, de- 
clined among newly Christianised peasants to “elf-blood,”’ then 
rose to rept t the blood of the beheaded John, under the 
name of St. John’s Wort, the famous charm against witches. 
So also the flowers named after the Madonna—as lady’s glove, 
lady’s slipper—once bore Freyja’s name. It may be noticed 
that whenever plants in remote districts are gathered for magi 
tency, as charms or medicines, it was essential that they should 
be t athered at certain holy times of the year, or under a par- 






ticular phase of the moon, these being survivals of their ancient 
connection with celestial phenomena. . 
We may, then, conclude that religion has the high origi 
indicated. As the palmontologist knows how near to each other 
may be forms which have widely different functions—how easy, 
or instance, it is to confuse the bone of an extinct reptile that 
crept in the mud with that of a bird which soared in the air— 
the student of mythology has to learn that phenomena, widely 
lifferent in manifestation, may belong to one species. Sun- 
worship and serpent-worship, for example, cling together as 
closely now in Dahomey, where snake-worship is allied with the 
fire ordeal, as of old in Egypt, where they combined to form the, 
symbol of the snake-winged sphere. | 
Another principle of importance which comparative mythology 
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appears to verify, is, that the original worship of mankind did 
not refer, or only gradually referred, to the moral qualities of 
the powers they E eaniraak: The phenomena, when personified, 
possessed the mixed character of the facts and forces of nature, 
part good, part evil, benevolent or malevolent, according to their 
mood, or as they were offended or soothed. 

In the Rig Veda, the Mariits, or Storm Gods, are called the 
“allies” of Indra. The Hebrew Yahve says, “I create licht, 
and I create darkness; I create good, and I create evil.” We 
do not meet with any devil in the earliest mythology, and this 
plainly because no devil was needed. The deities were quite 
aqual to any evil-doings that had to be accounted for. Even 

er the work of detaching the benevolent from the malevolent 
forces had progressed far, we meet for a long time only with 
demons—not with a devil, or a being who is wicked siesly fee 
love of wickedness. The demons—whether dragons, genii, or 
what not—have a motive. They are personifications of hunger, 
thirst, burning heat, intense cold, di Each of these is 
detached from a deity, or an A/goft (ex-God) as the Germans 
say, and they often bear traces of the estate from which they 
have fallen, either in their names—as Lucifer, Belial, Loki, 
names of light—or in the lameness received by their fall from 

eaven. 

Mythology is thus a sort of banyan growth; its branches 
grow from above and take root in the earth. To explain its 
orms we must generally look above them rather than beneath. 
Let me dwell for a moment on an instance in which, as I think, 
neglect of the posi stated have led to error. We have heard 
a good deal of the Devil-worshippers, or Yzedis, who are supposed 
to worship a devil exclusively on the principle that he alone 
can have any disposition to do them harm, or can require to be 

opitiated. The probability is that the Mussulman calls the 
¥zedi a devil-worshipper only as the Zoroastrian held the wor- 
shipper of a deva to be the same—dera meaning, to the 
“raed agen at the tere deity. The chief object of 
reverence tothe Yzedi is the Taous, a mythical eck, Prof. 

ig, of Cambridge, has traced the Tuous of this Asspstan sect 
to the phoonix described by Herodotus (ii. 73) as burning itself 
on the altar of the sun in Heliopolis every hundred years, that 
another might rise from its ashes. Now the name Yzedis is 
coms St gen, and we are thus pointed to ancient Arabia, where 
we find the mythical bird Roli. There also we find Mohammed 
denouncing a popular belief in a bird called Hamih, which was 
said to take form from adrop of blood in the brain of a dead 
person, and fly away—to return, however, at the end of every 
century, to visit that person's tomb. It would appear, then, that 
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devil-worship has been foisted on these people as an epithet 
that their belief represents an early fameeee animism ot the 
doctrine of immortality ; and though they may now accept the 
epithet—as the Friends consent to 9¢ called ‘* Quakers’’"—they 
represent no such thing as the worship of Satan. How strong 
the old phenix or Taous myth is, even among the Mussulmans 
themselves, may sometimes be detected by an observant traveller, 
—like Dr. Leitner, for instance, who found this peacock-shaped 
lamp in a mosque, where it ought not to have been, after the 
curses Mohammed heaped upon the form. 

In one sensé, Mythology is a kind of “ fossil poetry ’—to 
remember a phrase which Emerson applied to language. Any 
one who reads the Vedas or the Avesta will recognise in their 
imaginative phase the forms which in later periods hardened 
from ideals to idols. When the various colours of Dawn are 
compared to steeds, or clouds to cows or dragons, in the early 
books there is a lack of any such precision as is indicated ae 
mythology. The metaphors shift and change, they are applied 
now to one, now to another phenomenon ; and it must have beck 
In an age which invested tach utterances with literal inspiration 
and verbal infallibility that the luxuriant growths were petrified 
into the material of mythology. I say the material, because the 

t has to step in again, and again invest with ideality the rigid 
orm which his ancient brother’s metaphor has assumed in 
nad superstition. As Indra (the sun) with his steeds of 
ight reappear as Apollo with his chariot and horses; as he, the 
divine slayer of the serpent Ahi, returns againas slayer of the 
Python; we note that things vague in the earlier have become 
clear cut, so to say, in the later form of the myth. We know 
various details about the Python which we do not know about 
Vritra or Ahi, the monsters whom Indra slew, the incidents of 
the combat, and there is now a woman in the case. The whole 
thing has alighted out of cloudland. It isnot only more realistic, 
but more complex, various other myths having blended with it. 
Tt is difficult to weigh the various forces which operated to bring 
about such results as this, which are numerous; but chief 
among them we may discover political and ethnical influence. 
It is pretty clear that certain groups of deities, like the triad 
of Egypt and that of India, were brought about by the amal- 
gamation of provinces, the equality of their chief deities being a 
condition of their national unity. The union of states may be 
Ao era too, in the intermarriage of gods and goddesses. 
yths grow also through religious rivalries. The priest no 
sooner hears of a big story told about a rival deity than he 
plagiarises it to add lustre to his own deity. Thus in the case of 
Apollo: he ceems to have been originally a local divinity of the 
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shepherds of Arcadia, and was raised in importance by the 
Dorians when they conquered the Peloponnesus. However, 
during the opening of communications with Egypt, all the 
characteristics of Horus were added to him. The glories of 
Helios were transferred to him. We can see, nearer home, how 
such a force as this operates in the transfer to the Madonna of 
the stories which European pagans once told about their 
esses Bertha and Freyja, and in the inheritance by Saint 
sorge, Saint Michael, and other saints, of the dragon-slaying 
renown of Oriental maeaiesl The matecal being thus quarried 
iN many regions and brought together, the poet woul again 
step a build them up eto the architectural symmetry and 
beauty which are so striking in mythologies. For the larger 
part of their immortality the gods and goddesses are indebted 
to the singers of the Vedas, of the Eddas, to Homer and Hesiod. 
in their poems we see, as an array of bright and beautiful forms, 
what, to the ignorant of their time, were probably rude and 
coarse idols. ere is no limit to the power of poetry. Let 
eey ere him a snake to work upon—a mere poisonous 
a eid in awe because of the deadly and mysterious danger 
which he seems entrusted to bear, and which must be pro- 
pitiated—and the poet will detect in the reptile an occult 
symbolism. His coil is the circle of eternity; his spots corres- 
pond with the stars; his passing from skin to skin is the renewal 
of youth; his motion witht legs the persistaltic movement of 
the universe ; his forked tongue is inherited from the forked 
lightning. If-this is the accumulation of poetic touches, 
resulting in the sanctity of the serpent, which sends it to support 
Vishnu in his starry repose, or whisper wisdom to Esculapius, to 
Athena, or to Eve, we need not wonder at the splendour of the 
ideals which priests have always been pulling down from the 
‘clouds to do ecclesiastical duty on earth, and which poets have 
always been raising up again, to shine with their original radiance, 
My general statement of the genesis and evolution of 
mythology then is, that it begins in the higher phenomena of 
nature as they affect the human imagination ;—not always in 
the sun, whence some seem to derive every myth, but from sun, 
night, eclipse, cloud, star, lightning, tempest—all high and 
wonderful things; that expression in human language begins 
their association with earthly objects, so that the rain-distilling 
cloud is called a milk-distilling cow, and so on: that fear, 
theology, the priest, harden the metaphors into a religious 
machinery ; and that when this machinery begins to wear out, 
or more efficient machinery is invented, poetry and art take up 
the old forms, and re-translate them into mythology, or final 
apotheosis. 
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It follows, then, that every mythology represents the wreck 
of a religion, But while, whenever an ancient system which 
had been associated with the moral and social lifa of a people 
goes to pieces, it is only in such literary and artistic form that 
it is preserved as a whole: there is a popular form in which its 
various fragments survive, and they are scattered through the 
world as popular superstitions and folk-lore. I do not mean to 
go far into the large subjects of survivals, but may, in con- 
clusion, note the persistence of religious fables as among the 
best aids we possess for the recovery of the unwritten history of 
primitive man. It is almost a compensation for the evils of 
superstition, that in its notion of the preternatural potency of 
certain phrases, runic rhymes, and its sense of the importance 
of exactness in transmitting details, it has given to innumerable 
fables a hardness and stamp quite as enduring as an arrow-head. 
True it is, that detached from the great system to which they 
belonged, subjected, in the ebb and flow of time, to the friction 
that wears away their outline, these fra gments from alien forma- 
tions require careful scrutiny in order to locate them rightly. 
For instance, when an English boy in the country greets the 
fall of snow with the cry, “Mother Hubbard picking her 
reese,’ or the more orthodox German lad cries, “Mother Holla 
shakes out her feather-bed,”’ we arrive easily at a survival of 
the ancient German belief in Holla, or Huldah, goddess of 
housewives. But this goddess had various names, and the chief 
one was Bertha, more anciently Berchta, or Perchta, which may 
be related to wvup (fire). This goddess, the shining one, in- 
herited the swan fables from the East. The light, fleecy clouds 
floating in the sky, apparently around the sun, were described 
in early Eastern poetry as swans, and in the end as attendant 
nymphs. Thus in the ‘ Dhaurmapada” it is said: “The swans 
go on the path of the sun; they go through the ether by their 
miraculous power.” By a process which may easily be ima- 
gined, it became a belief that thege celestial swan-nymphs 
sometimes appeared in the disguise of human ec but they 
might occasionally be detected through some little feature 
resembling a swan. Out of this grew a species of legend, 
which may be found given in a Sopilas form in Buddhagosha’s 
mrables, where the virtue &f modesty, and the wisdom of 
ooking beyond appearances, are impressed through the story of 
a king of Benares, Likkhavi by name, who became enamoured 
of an humble village girl, because, as he observed her from his 
window, he noticed some little instance of her seru ulous 
modesty. She was quite homely, and, especially, she had large 
hands. Yet the king married her, and she bore him a# son, 
who became famous for his wiedom and greatness. ‘Tho large 
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hands correspond with the large feet of Bertha, and both refer 
to the webbed foot of the swan. The story of Queen Bertha 
=o to her, wad arena as an inheritance from the swani-aieoneal 

y because of her name. After all her sad adven- 
tures, oe toe ne Ponik meets her in the Bavarian forest, where he 
15 hunting. She has been reduced to become a servant ina 
miller's house, where the king stops. She is called “ Bertha of 
the big foot.” The king marries her, and their first son was 
the great Charlemagne. There are one or two representatives 
of this queen in Europe ee a distinctl si aed foot. 

e proverbi 


Connected with the same aj rustic saying 
in Germany, concerning any woman supposed to be a witch, 
“She has yellow slipper aie allusion being to the yellow 
feet of the swan. d this phrase, the rune about pickin 


geese or shaking ont (athens by Mother Huldah when it 
snows; perhaps, too, our Michaelmas goose; certainly the big 
or webbed foot of Charlemagne’s mother—the swan-legends 
scattered throughout the great drift of European folk-lore, 
including that graceful swan now drawing the chariot of 
Lohengrin at Covent Garden, may be traced back to the myth of 

“ Ciree and the Syrens,” “Zeus and Leda ;” these in turn bein 
only the forms in which superstition first, and finally art aa 
poetry, preserved what origimally were Vedic hymns, in which 
Agni and the Maruts, the ade the dark clouds, were com- 

pared to swans floating on the sea of azure. 

— method of studying mythology, however difficult in its 
lication, is in itself simple. The fable is out of its place 

en it is inexplicable by the environment where it is found. 
We have to try and fit it in here and there until we find a 
the imp ility of understandi g a myth out of its wince is 
suppli by the long. puzzle shoxs the serpent in Eden, trans- 
mitted from ancient Rabbins to modern theologians. The curse 
on the serpent, that it should always crawl in the dust—as if 
that had not been its ae previously—has been dealt with in 
various speculations; from the Rabbins, who said that the 
animal was previously y shaped like a camel, to Dr. Adam Clarke, 
be thought it may hase been a monkey ; ; and recently, Mr. 
who explains the cursé as an anathema on serpent 

1 aig ap nee the miei story of Eden, the tree of immor- 

serpent and its om, is inexplicable by any 

Sheriti analogues. It is a boulder which phy fine floetot aren 
tree of li Lae ae ct tne is in India that we find the 
o ie ee the effort of the serpents to 
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into serpents, and their consequent supernatural wisdom ; it is 
in India that we find all this class of myths. It is im Persia, 
Greece, Scandinavia, Germany, that we find their manifold 
modifications; they are the common currency of the Aryan 
race. The curse on the serpent, that it should crawl on its 
belly in the dust, has very simple meaning for a race that 
believed in transmigration—that every animal form contained 
a soul on its way to higher forms, to whom the most terrible 
doom would be nailed for ever to one low form, and to the dust, 
There ab yersons resem s for peerole the eRe peck one 
taining this story, though printed first, to be comparatively a 
late one in its sky ate cad we may feel sesuredk dead aa 
a narrative as that to which I have alluded could not have been 
there given, except after the Jewish race had become familiar 
with Aryan races. The unexpectedness of the place in which 
the ee is found, and the unquestionably Aryan character of 
each broken bit which has been thus pieced into a consistent 
story—which is as foreign to its place as a mosque would be in 
Trafalgar Square—combine, as I think, to illustrate the method 


which comparative mythology must employ, and the kind of 
certainty that can alone be considered satisfactory. 
In a certain sense a myth is immortal; but its immortality, 


like that of Zithonos, is unaccompanied by the gift of perpetual 
youth ; and as Zithonos, shriveled with Bef wee ioe S100 
changed to a grasshopper, even so it is, in the small forms of 
popular traditions, that the once majestic ideals of the wo 
chirp around us, But their chirping is still the voice of nature, 
and their withered form still tinted with the hues of earth anc 
sky. The student of mythology, as he reads in his paper the 
casual paragraph headed “Singular superstition,” recognises in 
it the epitaph of some religion which once swayed the hearts of 
millions, and guided the destinies of empires. 











Discvsstoy. : 

Mr. Bovverte Pusey said, in reference to Mr. Conway's remarks 
onthe Yzedis, that the account of their origin in Kremer's “ Ges- 
chichte der herrachenden Ideen des Islamis,” seemed to him to be 
historically exact. From it he gathered that the Yzedis were 
founded by Sheikh Adi, a teacher belonging to the mystical sect of 
the Sufis, pantheists who believed, like Goethe and Emerson, that 
everything is a part or emanation of God, and, therefore, good. 
The devil, therefore, is good, being an emanation from God, and it 
a horse casts a shoe, or any other misfortune happens. This point 
of Sheikh Adi’s teaching naturally impressed the populace of both 
sides, and the two or three Kurdish tribes who adopted his doctrine 
were considered personal friends and worshippers of Satan. 
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Mr. J. Jenewran said that he qute agreed with Dr. G. W. 
Leitner, when he said that mythology is not made of the “ wrecks of 
religion,” but that religion sprung into activity coeval wiffi the origin 
of mythology. The speaker thought that in the study of comparative 
mythology we should arrive at something like a satisfactory position 
if wecaretully examined thedetailsof local mythologies. For instance, 
we have a few facts in connection with what may be called Keltic 
Mythology that must not be disregarded, although there is a feeling 
abroad that the Keltic lore of the country, and especially of Wales, is 
comparatively worthless. To show how important the study of Welsh 
m Foie Mr. Conway referred to the beautiful legend of the Swan 
in the opera of Lohengrin, and mentioned its ree from view 
after doing service to mankind. The speaker understood him to say 
that the vanishing of the swan is found in the legends of India, stamp- 
ingitas Aryan. Well, singularto aati ste vanishing of the subject of 
legend occurs in the charming Welsh legend of the JGIt-White 

itch Cow, which relates that the milk-white milch cow gave ae 
milk to every one who desired it. The persons who drank her milk 
were healed of every illness, fools became wise, the wicked became 
happy. This cow went round the world, conferring benefit upon 
et After traversing through the Island of Britain, she 
reached the Vale of Towy, im Caermarthenshire, where, tempted by 
her fine appearance and condition, the natives sought to kill and eat 
her; but, just as they were pereners to effect their purpose, she 
vanished from between their hands, and was never seen again. The 
question, then, to bear in mind, is not so much in relation to the 
swan exclusively, but from whence did the vanishing of animals and 
human beings spring—in the homes of the Aryans or the pre- 
Aryans ? r. Co way had also alluded to the winds of heaven 
occupying a prominent place in Aryan mythology. In the Welsh 
mythology, we find that the wind is curiously treated. The 
milky-way has eleren names in Welsh, with very interesting and 
suetioe egends attached to some of these. He should not trouble 
the meeting with an enumeration of them; but as regards the 
“wind,” two of the names are Llwybr-y-gwynt (the track of the 
wind), and Heol-y-giwynt (the road of the wind). It is said, and 
believed in in some parts of Wales, that the observed path of the 
milky-way on any piven night indicates that the wind will blow in 
that direction the following day. But in Hampshire they say, the 
wind will blow at right angles to that path. Hereis the difficulty— 
which is the older, the Welsh or Southern English? As the Scan- 
dinavians called the “way” the “ Road of Winter,” he was inclined 
to ascribe its greater antiquity to the Welsh, as the Northerners are 
known to have made incursions into South Wales,and it is in that part 
of the country he found the tradition more prevalent than in North 
Wales. Yet ib may not be purely Keltic, but a development 
of the Scandinavian idea, although the Irish have no wind 
legend in connection with the milky-way. They call it Bothar-bo- 
finn, the road of the White Cow, or, the road ‘of the Finn's Cow. 
There is no other name in Irish than this. Assuming the Gaelic to 
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be a purer form of the Keltic than Welsh, our study of the legends 
of Finn, white cows and oxen, &c., will result, he felt sure, to the 
advantage of comparative mythology. What is worth remarking is, 
that the Trish do not look upon the milky-way as a weather prognostic. 

Mr. Hrpr Cranne observed that an Aryan origin is quite inade~ 
quate to account for the mythological phenomena cited, which 
evidently belong to antecedent epochs. The astronomical phenomena 
referred to by Mr Luke Burke and Mr. Haliburton were known in 
the prehistoric epochs, as is proved by the wide distribution o£ 
legends in relation to them. One key is that roposed by Mr. 
Haliburton, and which opens out much of the symbotear Thus in 
the middle of November is the following conjunction :— 
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This is the period of the new year, and of the feast of the dead of 
many nations, and is, undoubtedly, connected with one system of a 
prehistoric and existing calendar. There is consequently a myste 
rious series of 7, 5, 3, and 1. The stars in the Pleiades form a kind 
of cross, which is related tothe Tau. This is connected with the 
T-marking of the wings of the Scarabeus, and which myth is repre- 
sented in the ladybird, quoted by Mr. Conway. The series of the 
Pleiades also contains a 3, Triad, or Trinity, of the sacredness of 
which number it perhaps affords the origin. Mr, Conway's a 
gestion, that a Trinity represents always an alliance of national Bas 
cannot represent the general law, because some trinities consist of 
associated objects, and where a trinity is | erzonified, besides a male 
and a female there is generally a chief god, who may be a generator, 
and thereby unites both sexes. At all events, mythology is a 
continuous Se ie pene. although from time it has acquired special 
national types. With regard to the alleged devil-worship of the 
Yzedis, they certainly treat Sheitan as Melek Taous (King Pea- 
cock), and avoid the common references to Sheitan. 

Mr. Coxway thought that the comments which had been made 
on his paper were not such as to require any extended reply, He 
was, indeed, disposed to welcome the contributions to the subject 
which had been made by various speakers. With reference 
to the explanation of the so-called evil-worship of the Yzedis 
which bad Yee offered by Mr. Pusey, he could not but suspect 
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of the religion, and that the worship of the “Taous,” so 

related to the “phoenix” of Herodotus, belonged to the earher and 
pre-theological phase. He (Mr. Conway) could also agree to the 
geological illustration of mythology which had been used by one of 
the speakers, but thought that mythologies themselves, in their 
completed forms, must a regarded as the later strata of religions. 
A Greek writer, whom we may regard as a religious conservative, 
had contemplated with satisfaction the tortures which he believed 
the poet Hesiod was undergoing in the realm of Hades for the 
stories he had related about the gods. Our Greek mythology, m 
its present condition, comes mainly, perhaps, from Hesiod, and we 
may feel pretty sure that the poet would not have been able to make 
eo free with the gods until they had begun to fade out of popular 
belief. Mythology is a dramatic expression of religion, and gods 
and godesses are dramatiaed only when they have ceased to be for- 
midable realities to the popular faith, 


that their optimism is referable to the later and rationalising = 
y 


Mr. Brabrook read the following paper for the author: 
Laxouace and Race. By Rev. A. H. Savce, M.A. 


Tue fallacy that lan © isa sure and certain test of race is 
one to which few sainnaratins philologists would nowadays 
commit themselves. ere is no assertion which can be more 
readily confronted with inser OF, when so confronted, more 
clearly be demonstrated to be false, Language is no physiological 
necessity; it is not one of those physical marks which 
characterise race, and, like the colour of the skin or the shape 
of the skull, are inseparable from a man. We ey 
having ore of a particular character, specs perhaps, a dis- 
position of a particular kind, but we can help havi guage, 
i sh may never speak all his life ecug aay never have 
the opportunity of speaking, but he will none the less bea man, 
We can easily conceive of a race of deaf-mutes who never make 
use of language in the ordinary sense of the word ; indeed, the 
on is gaining ground among the students of philology that 
all articulate language has originated out of a previous gesture- 

nguage, which, of course, is the same all the world over, and 
ould constitute no diferentia of race. Dut, though language is 
no mark of race, it isa mark of society. Even the most rudi- 
mentary society could not exist without it; certainly no civilised 
society could do so. It is social in its origin and nature, the 
creation and mirror of society, as well as Sottcud that keeps 
society together. Had men always led isolated lives, any means 
of communication with one another would have been unneces- 
sary, and language need never have been elaborated. Just as 
writing was invented for the wants of a civilised society, 80 we 
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may say that language was invented for the wants of an 
uncivilised society. The power of articulate speech was pos- 
seased by man, like the power of making laws, or of mathematical 
reasoning; but had it not been for social requirements it would 
have lain dormant, without a motive for calling it forth and 
using if as an instrument of intercommunication. In short, 
society implies language, race does not ; and hence, while we 
ay lay down that language is the test of social contact, wa 
may lay down with equal precision that it is not a teat of race. 
This conclusion is borne out by a survey of the facts. The 
language we speak is not implanted in us at our birth, The 
ild has painfully and slowly to learn his native tongue, though, 
doubtless, he inherits a certain aptitude for doing so. If he is 
born in England, it is English that he learns; if in ! 
French. If two or more languages are spoken by those about 
him, he is likely to acquire these languages more on lens perfectly, 
according to the degree in which he comes into social contact with 
those who speak them. Languages, once well known, can he 
entirely forgotten, and foreign ones can become as familiar as 
though they were native. Children whose language was 
Hindustani have forgotten it utterly after a short residence in 
England, and it is often difficult to reproduce a sound which 
was constantly on the lips in childhood. 
What holds good of the individual holds equally good of the 
community, which is composed of individuals, ere, also, the 
ge spoken depends upon the influences surrounding the 
community. Whatever breaks up, amalgamates, or mixes the 
community, has the same effect upon the lan ge it speaks, The 
community must be carefully distinguished from the race, 
The same race may be divided into a multitude of communities, 
each separate and independent, and with characteristics of its 
own. Indeed, except under the unifying pressure of g 
centralised civilisation, such independent communities mys 
exist in every race, and the variety and unlikeness of the com- 
munities will be reproduced in the variety and unlikeness of 
their languages or dialects, The diversity of manners and 
customs will not be so t as the diversity of speech, since the 
speech is a reflection of the whole body of manners and customs, 
past and present, in each society. “The infinitely numerous 
societies that have existed during the long period that man hag 
been upon the earth, imply an equal number of forms of speech ; 
and as these societies have been continually influencing one 
another, destroying, absorbing, modifying, and invigorating, 
the languages or dialects which they represent will have been 
in a corresponding state of flux. Indeed, the languages will 
have been affected even more than the societies themselyes, A 
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society ma pontine on thanks to sh custeas ce the in- 
fluences of race, while the language it spoke has di pene ned, 
through the daily need of pails brie other and more 
powerful societies. Thus Jewish societies exist all the world 
over, as separate societies with peculiar rites and customs, and 
apart from any question of race; and yet their language 1s, for 
the most part, that of the people among whom they are settled. 
The Jews of southern Austria are emigrants from Spain, and 
believe that old Spanish is their sacred tongue; and the Jews 
of Abyssinia, of China, and elsewhere, spea the dialect of the 
country in which they live. This is a strong case, as the dis- 
a ance of a language generally implies the disappearance 
of a community as a separate society. But it sets in a very 
clear light the fact that language is a test of social contact. 
Looking merely at the rites and customs of the Jewish com- 
munities, we should have no idea of the vicissitudes they have 
experienced, and the unallied societies which surrounded them. 
It is not until we come to the language that this is made plain; 
and so good a register of social influences is the language, that 
even without the aid of history we could have discovered the 
Spanish origin of the South Austrian Jews. 

Now there are not many examples of so pure-blooded a race 
as the Jews, in the civilised world at any rate. Even among 
savages and barbarians, purity of descent is likely to be the 
exception, rather than the rule. Considering the antiquity of 
Sankeid, and the history of modern savage tribes, which are 
constantly at war with one another, or intermarrying into other 
clans, a wives of the slaves they capture, races as well as 
societies are probably somewhat mixed, In most cases, however, 
the type remains fixed and unmistakeable; but the mere pos- 
sibility of mixture—that is, of close intercourse with another 
society—makes it impossible for language to be a criterion of 
race. We cannot tell whether the same event that has befallen 
the Jews has not befallen other races also, and that they have 
not been brought into such intimate connection with a foreig 
language (though, as with the Jews, not necessarily through the 
medium of marriage) as to have adopted it for their own. 
Keltic is extinct among the Kelts of Cornwall and the Isle of 
Man, and the same fate seems to threaten the other Keltic 
dialects of Great Britam and France. Slavonic has similarly 
disappeared fram Prussia, and Basque alone is left of the pre- 
Keltic languages of Western Europe. Keltic itself had to make 
way for Latin in Gaul and Spain, like Punic in Africa; and 
the Normans first lost their mother tongue in Normandy, and 
then their new tongue in England. The Scandinavian. colonies 
which existed in Greenland for 500 years left no traces behind 
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them, and Arabic in Sicily, and Visigothic in Spain, have been 
totally extirpated. The Melanesians and Papuana belong to 
different races and yet speak the same languages, and the same 
may be the case with the Finns and La ps. A few inscriptions 
of doubtful meaning are all that is left of the Etruscan language. 
The race that spoke it was numerous and powerful ; it was a 
language of literature and culture, and struggled successfully 
against Roman encroachment down toa late period; but the 
fragments of it that remain have been vainly compared with 
languages dead and living, possible and impossible, and I 
believe it to be the last waif and stray of an extinct family of 

eech. According to Humboldt and Bonpland, “ a million of 
the Aborigines of America have exchanged their native for 
an European language.” The inhabitants of §, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 8, Marcar tha, Baradéro, Quilmos, 
Calchaguy, and Chiloe, have exchanged their own idioms for 
Spanish, the inhabitants of Rio Janeiro for Portuguese. The 
negroes of Hayti have adopted French; while the soldiers sont 
by the Sultan elim into lower Nubia in 1420 soon lost their 
mother-tongue. “ Before the Christian era,” as I have remarked 
in my “ Principles of Comparative Philology,” when dealing with 
this subject, “ Hebrew, Assyrian, and Babylonian had been au 
planted by Aramaic, which was fast tending to become the 
common dialect of the Semitic world, like Arabic in later times,”’ 
The ancient agglutinative Aceadian‘of Chaldea, in which a large 
and influential literature was written, and the first elements of 
Asiatic civilisation comprised, was so completely rooted out by 
the conquering Semites, that the very existence of the language 
was nakicue till the last few years. And yet so important 
Was it as to become the Latin of the educated Assyrian, whose 
science and art were locked up in this dead tongue, while mem- 
bers of the ancient race must have continued to exist in 
Babylonia after the extinction of their laneua , 

These facts are more than sufficient to show that language ia 
a test of social contact and not of race. But they do more than 
this. They show, on the one hand, that language is the best 
evidence of social contact we can have (as in the case of the 
Jews); but, on the other hand, that it does not prove a negative 
Where there are traces of two or more languages in the same 
language, or where two distinct races have the same tongue, we 
can infer with absolute certainty that there has been social con- 
tact; but where such traces are not to be found, we are not 
justified in inferring that there has been no social contact. The 
instance of the Scandinavians in Greenland is a good warning. 
As regards race, language will tell us nothing. It does not even 
raise a presumption that the speakers of the same languace are 
VOL. ¥. Q 
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all of the same aise We have only to look at the great states 
of Europe, with their mingled races and common dialect, to 
discover this, Language shows only that they have all come 
under the same social influences. Race in philology, and race 
in physiology, mean very different things. When we find local 
names, which must be explained by another language than that 
at present existing in a country, we can only infer a difference 
of society, not of race. No doubt, identity of social relations 
may imply—and often doés imply—identity of race; but to learn 
this we must go elsewhere than to language. Language tells 
us what the social relations have been; from these, other data and 
other sciences may enable us to argue to the race. In weighin 
the evidence, two points have to be borne in mind: one is, that 
civilisation tends to unity, combining and centralising diver- 
sified societies, languages, and customs; and the other is, that 
savage societies arein a constant state of flux. In an uneculti- 
vated age, therefore, we have to deal more with dialects, in a 
civilised age with Janguages. The first philologist whe demon- 
strated the untenability of the assumption that language and 
race are*‘correlative terms was the Rev. G. C. Geltart in a 
Paper called “Language no test of Race,” read before the 
2 eager at of) in ae He treated the subject 
rom the four points of (1) military, (2) religious, (3) intel- 
lectual, and (4) fashionable  epoean Le en ro 


Discvssroy. 


Professor Wuitser said, that he had little to do except to 
express his entire accordance with the author of the paper in all 
main points. There can be no real question that, ag . Sayce 
claims, language does not ere race. The truth of the matter 
may perhaps be best summed up in the statement, that the lan age 
which a man speaks is not determined by any peculiarity in his 
structure, physical or mental, but by his education: one’s language 
is learned, not made by him. This is shown both by an abundance 
of special facts in the history of Janguage (Mr. Sayce has quoted 
some of those currently used, while adding other interesting ones) 
and by a sound theory of language, as deduced from the totality of 
its history. The “linguistic faculty” with which men are gifted 
does not put any given language into their possession ; it puts, 
rather, any and every language within their grasp. There is no 
dialect on the earth which any human being may not acquire, and 
use successfully for the satisfaction of the ordinary ends of speech ; 
his peculiarities of race-endowment, as of individual endowment. 
may show themselves in the kind and degree of his Inastery of the 
given dialect, but they do not guide him, or even point him, to the 
attainment of one dialect rather than another. The same “ li i tic 
faculty" makes every man as capable of producing any given dialect 
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as have been some of those who have actually produced it. For 
every language is « historical product, wrought out in each race or 
continuous community by the gradual operation of the general 
human faculty or capacity of speech, Be EE under the constant 
government of the special capacities and circumstances of that 
particular race or community. Every generation, in any com- 
munity, receives, by a process of teaching and learning, what its 
predecessors have wrought out, and makes its own comparatively 
slight additions and modifications. A language thus goes down by 
tradition within certain geographical limits, It is virtually an 
Institution, a part of the acquired culture of the people to whom 
it belongs; and, like every other part of culture, it is capable of 
transference. It may be abandoned by individuals of the race that 
produced it, or even by the whole race; it may be acquired by 
individuals, or even while communities or races, which had nothing 
to do with its production. That, for example, a man of African 
ancestry learns a European tongue, is preaaey parallel with his 
learning to make and use European houses and clothes—with his 
acquiring European habits, and opinions, and knowledge, I¢ 
appears clearly from this how entirely a language is divorced from 
necessary connection with a race; and any estimate of the in 
of linguistics on ethnology which does not take due account of this 
nature of the relation between them, must lead to erroneous results, 
The testimony of language to race is simply that of an institution, 
inheritable, but also exchangeable. At the same time—as Mr. 
Sayce, in his paper, might well enough have more strongly insisted 
—there remains, in the actual condition of things in the world, an 
immense value to language, if not as the absolute proof, yet as the 
acceptable and trustworthy indication of race. And this from the 
eis fact that, after all, those from whom a human being learns 
to speak are usually his parents, and others related in blood with 
them. And this especially in regions and in periods where the 
evidence of language is most needed—among uncivilised races and 
in primitive times, Civilisation facilitates intermixture; and 
it is only civilisation and literary culture that a to any 
language the power to extend itself widely beyond its natural 
race-limits. Except under the government of the disturbi 
influences introduced by higher civilisation (and which leave, there. 
fore, historic records to check and control the linguistic indica- 
tions), language is the most clinging re agri of institutions, 
What is of not less importance, it is by far the most surely trace- 
able in its identity, and in its various cennet and ramifications, 
The variety and definiteness of its facts are far beyond what is to 
be found anywhere else among the products either of men's minds 
or of their hands. The difficulty of the problem set before the 
ethnologist is immense, and he will be ee ever to solve it fully, 
even by the combination of all attainable evidences, from whatever 
: hae but towards its partial solution, language, with all the 
drawbacks that cling to its Rpphossien as evidence, will be found to 
have made the largest contribution, 
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_, Mr. Hroe Crarke said, that although the President had offered 
the opportunity of an immediate reply to what, he stated, was an 
attacc on his (Mr. Clarke's) doctrines, he was glad that Professor 
Whitney had first spoken. The Professor had given a very clear 
exemplification of the true conditions of the problem, in the state- 
ment that language is a persistent institution, and that it is a 
valuable indicator of race. Mr. Clarke also concurred with him in 
esteem for anything coming from the pen of Mr. Sayee, as it 
certainly is true that language is an indication of association. In 
stating this part of his case, Mr. Sayce, however, had not exhibited 
his usual care, nor grasped the whole subject. The gipsies spoke 
their own language as well as that of the country in which they 
lived, and thereby afforded evidence of ita Aryan character, and of 
their previous migration. The Jews, in the same way, though not 
to the same extent, colloquially preserved sufficient of their language 
to indicate ita Semitic character. It was, however, scarcely safe to 
speak of the Jews as a “ pure-blooded race.” WN o one could look 
at the Jews, or read the testimony of the Bible, without feeling that 
the Jows are a mixed race. The recent paper of M. Clermont 
Ganneau on the inhabitants of Canaan, lately read before the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, in Maecmillan's Magazine for ps ass gave 
useful matter on this head. Anyone could see, that while there were 
Jews of the highest type of beauty, there were others of decided! 
negroid characteristics. The study of language in connection wit 
anthropological features may therefore help us in this ease, as in 
many others, where we have mixed races to deal with, and not, as 
Mr. Sayce has here assumed, one of pure blood, That, in fact, is 
one element of the value of language, that ag so MANY races are 
mixed, language may give us one or more indications of the com. 
Ponents to be aued Im conjunction with the other branches of 
anthropological evidence. While many of Mr. Sayce's facts in 
relation to what, for the purpose, may be called the historic con. 
ditions, are correct, his statement that the languages of savages 
are in & constant state of flux is not borne out by facts, and is 
contradicted by observations on a large scale which cannot be rot 
over. There are, undoubtedly, causes of variation and mutation 
in Fore and notably taboo, which has just been exemplified on 
eath of the Emperor of China; but the fact of the persistence 
 abguage remains. As to the circumstance that neighbouring 
1S ee Saab it sp no necessary connection with the 
et. in any centre of refuge or migration—in the Caucasu 
Central India, "West Africa, the Rocky Mountaing the Amazonis—ag 
the representatives of distinct races and languages are brought into 
neighbourhood, it eta follows that their languages are not 
Mdentical. Again, he begged to call Mr. Sayce's attention te facts, 
which he could test by the accessible evidence. The short races 
of North America spoke languages which generally differed from 
those of the tall races, but these lanow. of the short races eon. 
formed to those of short races leew: There was the extensiyo 
parallelism between the aboriginal languages of India and those of 
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West Africa, It was open to the commonest observation that there 
were relationships between distant languages, beyond coincidences 
and beyond the result of commercial or political intercourse, 
These consequently represented a long efflux of time since the 
original separation, and thus showed identity of words during 
hundreds or thousands of years. Nothing but total neglect of the 
common means of observation ‘could leave anyone in ignorance of 
the facts relating to prehistoric culture. Mr. Sayee appeared to 
have regarded simply what may be termed the historic conditions, 
when the functions of language are different from what they are 
under prehistoric or savage conditions. The highly organised 
language of a great empire is a most powerful instrument of culture, 
and is well ealenlated to supersede the dialects, which have less 
power. It is fortunate that so it 18, because our own language, 
among others, has thus become a potent means for the civilisation 
of barbarians, The social relations of language—and, indeed, the 
relations of society among rude tribes—are, therefore, by no means 
such as are described by Mr. Sayee. We have, indee ; much to 
learn as to the early devas ment of lang - Even gesture- 
language required a more copious examination than Mr. Sayce had 
given to it. Then, new facts on hew subjects were ever o ening to 
them. They were as yet but little acquainted with the forms 
of male and female languages; while Re Matias had lately, at the 
Philological Society, brought forward examples of children’s lan- 
guage in England, and Mr. Rogers, the orientalist, had promised 
this Institute a paper on a children’s lan ge in Syria, On a 
continued review he (Mr. Clarke) believed that language was a 
most useful indicator of race under due conditions, and he con- 
curred with Professor Whitney, while he believed that Mr, Sayeo 
would adopt the like conclusions, when he applied to the pote ft 
epochs the same great powers which had enabled him to do so much 
for the later and classic periods of lan mage, 

Mr. Bovverte Pusey remarked, that to hear such valuable and 
admirable truths mut #0 effectively, and by two eminent philolog; 
seemed to him like the dawn o anthropology after a ng night. 
He ped in future to hear no eminent p lologist assert “that the 
dark-skinned inhabitants of India and the fair people of Northern 
Europe are desconded from one stock”; nor any anthropologist 
gravely inquire what is the Keltic form of head, or the me type 
of hair. We might as well talk of a Mahommedan skull or Christian 
hair. Language is an element of culture, like religion or govern. 
ment. Anthropology should go on its own wa , and have its own 
nomenclature, ¢.g. Homo sapiens var. brachyeephalus, &c. Profeasor 
Whitney, whom we are proud and honoured to hear speak at this 
meeting, has not quite remembered some of the facts of savage life, 
However much we boast of railways and steamships as means 
of migration, it is probable that savages (with few wants, and 
homadic or semi-nomadic habits) find it easier, Professor Whitney 
seems to think civilised nations are likely to be mixed, because they 
are comparatively at peace, and savages likely to be unmixed, because 
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always at war, forgetting that savage war is one of the chief means 
of admixture, through bringing in captive women as concubines and 
captive men as slaves, who are afterwards incorporated. Most 
barbarous tribes are small clans,frequently in motion, and surrounded 
by a following of foreign or mixed race, which gradually become 
Incorporated in the nucleus. The Janguage of such a community 
will be that of the dominant or relatively civilised portion, rather 
than that of the numerical majority. It is in the middle period, 
between barbarism and civilisation, that migration is most difficult. 
Language is a test of social contact rather than of race; but social 
contact generally implies blood admixture. 

Mr. Howorrn, Seiior de la Rosa, Major Owen, and the 
PResipENt also spoke on the paper. 


Mr. Franks exhibited a gorget from Easter Island. 

Professor Wuitxey presented a series of seventeen phote- 
graphs of Antiquities of Colorado, and made the following 
remarks: The photographs presented were a gift from Dr, F. V. 
Hayden, chief of the United States Survey of the Territories, 
having been taken last summer by the photographic party of 
the survey. They were seventeen in number, and represented 
certain remains of a prehistoric aboriginal civilisation in Colorado 
—remains which had never been visited before by men of science, 
though rumours of their existence had been heard, and search 
had more than once been made for them. In the absence of 
any published account of them hitherto, Professor Whitney said 
a few words in explanation of their somewhat peculiar character, 
ned through a tract of several miles in the valley of 
the Maneos, a tributary of the Colorado, in the extreme §.W. 
corner of the Colorado territory. The broad alluvial valley is, 
as usual, lined with high precipitous sides, two or three miles 
apart. It had evidently been cultivated, with help of irrigation, 
by a settled and agricultural race. These, however, had been 
driven, by the attacks of wilder tribes, to fortify themselves in 
and ee the valley, and were finally driven out or extermi- 
nated. The photographs showed a ruined town in the lain, a 
mile in circumference, with walls of stone, twenty feet thick at 
the foundation. There are also isolated towers or forts, built 
usually on the crest of rocks; or walls on the precipitous fronts, 
enclosing broad niches behind; or regularly laid stone dwellings 
acre in eo Saree. almost ee even without 
resistance on the part of the occupants. The material used was 
the stone of the region, which breaks up easily into layers, Tt 
had been rudely squared and shaped with stone implements: it 
was sometimes laid in a kind of mortar. Owing to lack of time, 
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the party made no extended excavations, and no pottery or other 
remains were found. It is intended to revisit the locality this 
year more at leisure. 


A special vote of thanks was unanimously pa to Dr. 
Hayden for his gift, and to Professor Whitney for his attendance. 
The meeting then separated. 


May 25ru, 1876, 
Colonel A. Lanz Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


Elections were announced of E. R. Musprarr, Esq., F.C.8., 
Suffolk Hall, Seaforth, Liverpool; Enwarn Crorr Greexway 
Tuomas, Esq., Civil and Sessions Judge of Vizagapatam, India : 
Txomas Cotttxsox, Esq., of the Elm, Southey, Sheffield. 

. The list of presents was read as follows, and the thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the respective donors :— 


For tHe Lrenarr. 


From the Enrror.—Materiaux pour l'histoire primitive et nat- 
turelle de homme. Vol. VI. Nos. 4 and 5, 1875. 

From the Berto Axtweoronoctcat Soctery.—Zeitschrift fir 

_ Ethnologie. No. 6, 1874. 

From Messrs. Loxemaxs and Co.—Native Races of the Pacific 
States of North America, Vol. II. By H. H. Bancroft. 

From Dr. Jonx Suorrr—Cyclopedia of India. 2 Vols, By 
Edward Balfour. 

si Nop lr SocreTr.—Proceedings of the Hoyal Society of Tasmania, 

From the Rev. T. Ferroxs Farxsen.—Proceedings of the Royal 

_ Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 1873 and 1874. 

From Prof. A. Ecxer.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Band 8, No. 4. 

From the Secrerary or Stare ror Lyn im Conc. | 
of the Bombay Presidency. Parts 1 and 2, 1872, Ditto, Madras 
Erleny. ‘Vols. I. and I. 1871. By W. BR. Cornish, 

a. 

From the Avrnor—Inaugural Address of the Psychological 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, April 14, 1875. By 
‘Mr. Serjeant Cox. "Tate ‘ 

From the Socrery.—Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. XLIV. | 

From the Evrror.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 46 and 47, 1875. 

From the Aurnor.—Sulla radice bifida dei canani inferior) nell 
uomo; Della capacita delle fosse nasali: Dei caratteri 
gerarchici del _cranio umano; Il ritratto di due chiriguani. 
By Prof. P. Mantegazza. 
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From the Socrerr.—Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XXTII. 
No. 161. 
From the Avr#or.—Principles of ee fan k By Luke Burke. 
From the Eorror.—Nature (to date.) 
For tre Mvsevm. 
From J, Minuraax, Esq.—Tasmanian Necklace. 
From Dr. Joux SHortrr,—Skeleton of Male Hindu (Soudra). 


The following papers were read by their authors :— 

A FourrHer Account of the Brornves of NEWFOUNDLAND. 

By T. G. B. Luoyn, C.E., F.G.8., M.A. [With Plate vii.] 
Tae following account of the Aborigines of Newfoundland is 
® continuation of the subject of a paper I had the honour of 
laying before the Institute last year.* 

The second paper contains a description of a number of 
stone implements which I discovered uring & cruise round 
the island last summer, and inferences as to the probability 
that the Beothucs were the fabricators of them, and of the 
origin and probable destiny of that people. Im an extract from 

© voyages of Cabot, given at the commencement of my former 
2aper, mention is made of savages having been seen on St. 
fohn’s Island. It a pears to be a matter of doubt whether the 
Island of Nee focadient is there reforred to, or whether Prince 
Edward Island, which was for a long time known as the “ Isle 
of St. John,” may not have been the one to which Cabot alludes. + 

Old Camping Grounds ; Bonavista #ay.—On the north-west 
shore of “ Bloody Bay Run,” at the north side of the entrance 
to Rocky Bay, in Bonavista Bay, a narrow, gravelly beach 
connects an outlying mass of rock on the east with the mainland. 
It is about a quarter ofa mile long, and of an average width of 
* about 120 yards, age narrowest in the middle, and widening out 
on the east and west. Its flat surface, which rises about 5 or 6 feet 

above sea level, is partially covered with long grass, the centre 
portion being bare of vegetation. On the western side of the bar 
are two rows of circular pits, numberin g thirteen in one and three 
im theother. At the eastern end a row of three pits was visible, 
which corresponded in direction with the longer row at the 
western end. They averaged about 12 fect in diameter, and 
were placed at distances from each other varying from 3 feet to 
“=< feet. Their depths also differed : some of them were about 
2 feet in depth, whilst others did not exceed Gor 7 inches. 
All the pits were flat at the bottom, The relics of their former 
occupants comprised a piece of round iron, about 4 inches 


* See “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," vol. iv. p. 21. 
T See the “ Maritime Monthly.” VoL iv. # 201-02, 
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long, flattened at one end, and very much rusted; some stones, 
bearing marks of fire nga them; a jew bones ; and a small heap 
of single valves of shells of Mya arenaria and clams. It will be 
observed that the locality selected by the Beothues is well 
alapted for a fishing station, besides commanding an uninter- 
rupted view across the sea to the north and south. 

Mouth of Victoria Brook; Red Indian Pond—Victoria Brook, 
the ae tributary of the Exploits river, enters the south 
side of Red Indian Pond through three outlets. On a low sandy 
point, projecting from the eastern side of the chief outlet into 
the pond, were the remains of a small encampment; in a small 
clearing amongst the alder bushes, three circular wigwam Nes 
were arranged in a straight line, near the water's ed ge. One 
of them was 15 feet in diameter, and the other two measured 
li) feet G6 inches across the middle. They were placed about 
7 feet apart. Numerous small fragments of bones were found 
in the centre of the larger one. The remains of a circular 
trench were visible around its edge. _ 

The camping ground stands on the line along which the 
Caribou deer are accustomed to cross Red Indian Pond during 
their periodical migrations. Judging from the small size of the 
encampment, and its situation, it was probably used only at 
such times. | 

fed Point.—Eastern Arm of Red Indian Pond.—Near the 
edge of a steep bank of drift overlooking the water, and about 
thirty feet above it, was a group of wigwam pits, twenty-one in 
number. Ata short distance to the east was another series of 
pits, which extended as far as Low Point, where the Micmac 
wigwam is built. The largest pit of the group commanded an 
uninterrupted view across the arm of the pond. It was in all 
probability so placed for observing the movements of the deer 
when crossing over to the point below. A circular excavation 
had on one side a raised bank of earth, about four feet high 
above the bottom of the trench inside. The top of the bank 
slopes gradually down to Low Point, where it is not more than 
three or four feet above the pond. The largest pit I have seen 
measured thirty-three feet in diameter. The Micmac trapper of 
the district gave me the following description of the wigwem, 
which was formerly erected over it. (Plate VII. fig. 4.) He 
received the account from his father, who hinted over the 
same grounds about forty years ago.” It was built with 


® Bancroft, in his interesting volume on the “ Native Races of the Pacific 
States of North America," in describing the various devices used by the Colum- 
Lines for captaring game, says the frightened deer are driven into an ambush by 
convergil gi ea of bright-coloured rags, so placed in the bushes os to represent 
men—p, 
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eight sides, at the corners of which upoee posts were driven 
to carry a bow frame for supporting the sides of the wigwam. 
The entrance is shown at B Inside one of the pits a few 
strips of decayed birch bark and fragments of charcoal were 
found, and in and around others a considerable number of the 
broken shafts, and articular ends of marrow-bones of deer, 
besides some astragali, lay under the turf. Almost all the 
marrow-bones were broken off short at the ends, but one was 
found which had been split open angehaiee, in the manner 
usual amongst the Micmac hunters. These people have been 
accustomed to camp on the spot for the last forty years. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the refuse-heaps of the original 
and present occupiers of the place should be found mingled 
together.” 

tet three miles to the north of the eastern arm there isa deer 
fence, running in a direction north and south, across a wide marsh. 
It has been reconstructed by the Micmac Indians, partly out of 
the old materials left by the Beothues, who formerly built one 
on the same site. The stakes, which are, for the most part, those 
planted by the Beothucs, have been re-stuck in the ground in a 
zigzag manner, and on their tops, which now stand about three 
or four feet above the surface, were placed sods of grass, to serve 
the same purpose as the “ sewels” described in my former paper, 
This fence formerly extended as far as the south-east side of 
Grand Pond, a distance of about thirty-five miles, as marked on 
one of the maps of North Island. There are also remains of 
another fence on the north-east of the same pond, 

The other localities where remains of old encampments still 
exist in the district of the river Exploits are as follow :—Right 
bank of Exploits river, about three or four miles north-east of 
the mouth of Noel Paul’s Brook; junction of Badger Brook 
with a stream running from Little Red Indian Pond; Rushy 
Pond, on left bank of Exploits river. Besides these there are 
a few between Grand Pond and Hall's Bay on the Indian Brook. 

_Mr. Alex. Murray, of St. John’s, told me he had found, 
about four or five years ago, remains of poles and birch bark 
coverings of eiprans at Badger Brook. 

Canoes (Pl. VII. figs. 5, 6).—In a foot-note in my former 
paper (p. 27) I expressed a fear that the shutting-up of the 
canoe, as described by Mr. John Peyton, would have caused 
the joint (fig. 6, @, a) at the keel of the canoe to open and 
letin the water. During a short interview with Mr. Peyton 
in November last, he gave me to understand that the joint 
m question was made of @ kind of plaster, by which, his 

© Tt ia customary th a a a ee .! | 
io teunt an, WA aca a eS ig rons 
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son told me, he referred to a strip of deerskin, which was 
fastened to the lower edges of the ‘birch bark, thus forming a 
flexible hinge, by which means the cance could be folded up 
without injury. Mr. Thomas Peyton, who said he once fo 

the remains of a canoe, described the side of it as consisting of 
two sheets of bark, the edges of which formed a joint half-way 
between the keel and the gunwale.* 

The Arrow, of which Cartwright gives a description (see 
former paper, p. 28) was fitted with an ornamentally carved horn, 
fastened to the shaft by iron pins. Mr. Peyton told me he had 
one in his possession, but was unable to find it during my visit. 

The Harpoon which the Beothucs used for killing seals diferod 
only in the shape of the head from those made use of by the 
Eskimo of the north-east coast of Labrador. Fig. 1, pl. VIL 
is a copy of the sketch which was drawn for fan tie Mr. John 
Peyton. The wooden shaft, A, is inserted in a socket in the 
barbed piece of bone, B, in which are tivo holes for the attach- 
ment of cords. Into the extremity of B an iron point of a 
lozenge shape, C, was driven. The object of the second hole is 
not apparent, met i | 

Snow-shoes (Pl. VII. fig. 2).—The snow-shoes were of a 
somewhat different shape and construction from the et 
North American type, resemblin g the racket of our English 
game, inasmuch as they were broader in the nose, and far longer 
and more taper in the tail, which caused the ends to bend 
upwards under the weight of the body. A board, with a hole 
in it to receive the toes, B, was fixed across the middle of the 
‘racket’ bow, A A. The matting was composed of “ seal skin 
or of cord” (or more probably, I should think, of babiche made 
of deer or seal skin). 

During my first visit to Mr. John Peyton, in reply to the ques- 
tion, “ How did the Beothucs obtain fire ?” he replied, that they 
ignited the down of the blue jay + by sparks struck from two 
pieces of iron pyrites. This statement I omitted in my former 
paper, on account of its apparent improbability ; but one evening 

uring my stay last fall in the wigwam of the Micmac hunter 
Johnny Joe, my guide, Reuben Soulianne, remarked that the 
Red Indians were witches, for they could raise a fog through 
which to escape; to which credible statement, when pursued, 
Johnny Joe added, “ Yes, and could kindlea fire from the down 

© At the present time itis dificult to get birch bark in North Island of a suifi- 
ciently good quality for making cances. There is only one locality known where 
such ean be procured, and I have been told that an old Indian named Noel Paul 
is the only man left who is capable of making them. 

T The bird spoken of is not the blue jar, ut the Canadian jay (Correa: cana- 
densiz), which wo constant attendant at meal-time in the bush. It is ordinarily 
called the blue jay by the Newfoundlandere. 
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of a blue jay and pieces of mundic, or flint and steel.” Subse- 
quently I mentioned the subject to a seafaring man, whom I 
met at Jil’s Cave, who told me he had seen the feathers of the 
blue jay take fire and blaze ae like re On repeating to 
Thomas Peyton what his father had eaid, he told me it was quite 
amistake. I regret I did not put the question to his father: 
but from the circumstance that he now, at the age of eighty, 
had become very deaf and failing in memory, I found it very 
embarrassing to obtain even the few details I got from him 
during an evening's visit. | | 

The iron are, which I obtained from Johnny Joe, who said he 
found it at the bottom of Red Indian Pond, was recognised 
by Mr. J. Peyton as one of those which had been stolen by the 
Beothues from the white settlers. It was a rer of the 
shape shown by the outline in the sketch (Pl. VIT. fig. 3), and 
must have been a clumsy tool, such as the British woodman 
uses at the present day. | : 

The Indians had, it seems, cut away the wings, so as to form 
an implement, as far as was possible, like a tomahawk, as 
shown by the shaded part of the figure.* The groove on each 
side shows where the process of conversion was discontinued, 
Some such tool as a cold chisel must, | imagine, have been used 
in the operation. | | 

An iron arrow-head, with the mark of the broad arrow upon 
it, was found near the mouth of Badger Brook. It is one of a 
number made for Lieutenant Buchan, who, with Mr. Peyton, 
conveyed them to the places frequented by the Beothues, and 
tied them up in bundles to the branches of the trees for their use. 
According to Mr. Peyton, they were far inferior in workmanship 
to those manufactured by the Indiana. 

Mr. James Howley, of St. J ohn's, has given me some infor- 
mation obtained from Mr. Peyton some time ago, which is ag 

ollows :—The Beothucs were a much finer and handsomer race 
than the Micmacs, having more regular features and aquiline 
noses ; nor were they so dark in the skin. They were of middle 
stature, and of a yery active build. They did not appear to be 
60 fond of gaudy colours as their continental neighbours. They 
constructed a wall of stones, clay, and sods on the outside of the 
trenches of their wigwam pits, 

Further information regarding the Red Indian, in the 
Museum at St. John’s, Newfoundland. Mr. Alexander Murray, 
Mm answer to my queries, says, in a letter, dated March 19th” 
1875: “I have made a discovery regarding the Red Indian 
skull I have. It appears that Dr. Winter, of this place, 

* The of the Ameri eof the prese: a : | ; 
ane ohare oat ef the Goes oe day Ppears to have been copied 
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took it anda thigh bone from the skeleton which was found 
on the straight shore opposite the Indian Islands, in Sir 
Charles Hamilton’s Sound. The skeleton, according to Dr, 
Winter, had been wrapped in birch bark, and buried in a 
iat posture, and had various stone implements entombed, 
together with large crystals of iron pyrites to strike fire with 
when he woke up again. Dr. Winter further states, that the 
remains bore evidences of having been shot, some large seal- or 
swan-shot being found sticking in the bones, some of which and 
the skull were fractured.” 

They had a very ingenious mode of preserving their venison 
in a fresh state; they first of all cut it into thin strips, and after 
having taken out the veins and sinews, and washed away 
the blood, they packed it in alternate layers of meat and 
melted tallow, in a casing of birch bark, which they bound up 
tightly, thus forming an hermetically-sealed mass. On one 
occasion when Mr. Peyton was on an excursion up the river 
Exploit, he surprised a party of Indians at dinner ; they took to 
the woods on seeing him, leaving everything behind. A tin - 
kettle, stolen from the fishermen, was hanging over the fire, in 
which venison was boiling. It is a curious circumstance that 
the Indians, on seeing a gun in the hands of a white man, 
would instantly fly for their lives; but as soon as it was dis- 
charged, they would return and take it in their hands, and 
examine it with the greatest curiosity. If this be true, it 
would indicate that they must have been, at one time, on 
a) terms with the white population, (See former paper, 

The skull of a woman which I saw in the Museum of the 
Geological Survey, at St. John’s, Newfoundland, at the time 
of my visit in the year 1873, had a label attached to it, 
“Skull of Red Indian.” My inquiries at the time as to its 
true history were not satisfactory; I therefore hesitated to 
affirm its authenticity. However, on my return to Newfound- 
land last year, I made further inquiries respecting it, with the 
following result :—The Indian woman, Shawnadithit, mentioned 
in the former paper, who was at the time living in Mr. Peyton's 
house, procured the skull for the explorer Cormack, to whom 
she presented it, together with a lock of her hair and other 
small articles. The whole of these were given by Cormack to 
the Beothue Society of St. John’s, and, subsequently, were 
transferred to the Atheneum there, from whence they were 
finally removed, together with some stone pots, axes, and arrow- 
heads, to the Museum of the Geclozicnl Survey under Mr. 
Murray's care. 

Mr. Peyton's answers to some miscellaneous queries re- 
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specting the Beothues—The Newfoundland dogs were savage 
towards the Indians, and whenever Mary March touched one of 
them, it would show signs of anger. 

The Indians worshipped the sun if they worshipped anythi g; 
but it is not known phether they had any ee They had 
single wives, and the women were chaste. They left the hair 
on the skins, which they used for clothing, clipping it short, 
and wearing the hairy side next the skin. They dr the 
skins soft and supple. | 

Old Paul, the Micmac trapper of Exploits river, told me he 
believed the last of the Red Indians perished from starvation 
during the winter time, after having been driven away 
northwards. There is a tradition that the remnant of them, 
after climbing to the summit of “Indian” Hill (Half-way 
Mountain of the maps), took a track northwards, and were 
hever seen again. | 

The most important evidence regarding the ultimate fate of 
the “Last of the Beothucs,” is that given me by Mr, Murray. 
He was told by Mrs. Peyton, that according to a statement 
made to her by Shawnadithit, the Indian woman who lived 
with her, only fourteen individuals of her tribe were then 
living (about the year 1825). 

An anecdote of ee March, related to me by Mr. John 
Peyton, may serve to illustrate in a measure her natural dis- 
position. After her capture, she refused to take any food from 
apyone except himself, and used to sleep in the tent by his 
side, One night she was missing from her accustomed place. 
At dawn of day a search for her was made. She was at last 
discovered crouching in the snow about two or three hundred 
yards from the tent. It appeared that, having taken off her 
deerskin dress, and laid it under her on the snow, she had 
dragged herself along on her hands and knees, without leaving 
any mark of her track behind her, except that made by the 
dragging of the skin. On finding she was discovered, she 
fant be breasts, thus disclosing her sex, of which Mr. Peyton 
was unaware, as the men and women dressed alike. She soon 
became attached to him, and would place his snow-shoes under 
her pillow on retiring to rest, for fear he should leave her 
behind. 

Cooking Utensils.—In my former paper (at p. 22) an account 
is given of the vessels of birch bark which were found by some 
Sngiah sailors in an encampment of the Beothue Indians 
whilst a feast was going on. Now, it is doubtful whether the 
poe were hung over the fire, or whether the water therein was 

iled by throwing in hot stones. Cormack, in his account of 
an expedition across Newfoundland, says, in reference to the 
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remains found in an Indian village :—“There was also discovered 
the remains of a vapour bath. The method of raising the steam 
was by pouring water on large stones, made very hot by a pile 
of fuel around them. After the ashes were cleared away, & 
framework closely covered with skins, to exclude the external 
air, was fixed over the stones. The patient then crept in under 
the skins, taking with him a birch-bark bucket of water and a 
small bark dish, by which he poured the water on the heated 
stones.” The “three stems” which supported them may have 
been three sticks, bound together at their upper ends, from 
which the kettle was suspended.* It appears that the Beothues 
did not make any kind of pottery; but, according to Mr. 
Peyton, they manufactured vessels of soap-stone, a circumstance 
to which I shall refer again in my description of the stone 
implements, 

Lhe Vocabulary —aAt p. 37 of my former paper will be 
found a vocabulary of the language of the Beothue Indians 
In order to get a start on the right trail, I wrote a letter to 
Dr. RK. G. Latham, enclosing a copy of my paper, in answer to 
which I received a reply, from which the following is an 
extract : | 

“The Beothues were ‘ Algonkin,’ as opposed to ‘Eskimo,’ 
and as Algonkins they were not a mere branch of the Mic- 
macs, Scoffies, and the like, of the main continent, They were 
members of a division of their own—not a very distant one, 
but still a separate one. 


“Upon my inspection of your vocabulary, I venture, meo 
perieulo, on the following conjectures, though I, of ese look 
upon them as certainties :— 

““ Good night.” This is the word in which the ethnological 
name originated. It was the word caught up by the earlier 
discoverers, i.e. the Beothuc Indians—the ‘ Good-night Indians.’ 
This is a recognised process of developing names. The root 
‘kuis’ — ‘sun,’ and ‘moon’; kuis — ight. Under ‘moon,’ 
‘kuis [and] washewnish’—light of night ; being a compound, 
and wot two synonymous words. (See ‘night.’) The same is 
doubtless the case with ‘sun ’—light of day, though, as we have 
no word for day, we cannot prove it. Most of the Algonkin 
languages illustrate this,” 

EXpLANation or Prare VII. 

Fig. 1.—Harpoon-head used by Beothues (from Mr. Forbes 
sketch), A, wooden shaft; B, barbed piece of bone; (, tri- 
angular head of iron. 


* Thave been told by the Micmac Indians that water can be boiled in euch 
vessels over a fire, if done in a gradual manner, 
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Fig. 2.—Snow-shoe, used by Beothucs. A A, netting of cord 
or sealskin; B, board, with foot-hole. 

Fig. 3.-—Axe found in Red Indian Pond, Newfoundland. 
The outline shows probable original shape of axe, whilst the 
shaded part of the figure represents its form as converted into 
a tomahawk by the Beothucs. 

Fig. 4—Section through centre of a Beothuc wigwam. B, 
the entrance. 

Fig. 5.—Red Indian Canoe of Newfoundland. 

Fig. 6.—Sketch-section of canoe amidships, 


Discvssioy. 


Mr. E. B. Trtor inquired whether any exact description has been 
reserved of the complexion of the Beothues. The presence of 
bar tribes on the north-west coast of America, described as not 
darker than Spaniards, and as sometimes with blue eyes, had given 
rise to ethnological speculations as to immigration of tribes from 
Asia, &éc. The siintlar henomenon of fair tribes appearing in 
Newfoundland seems to throw light on this problem, but the mere 
assertion that their complexion was fair is too vague to found an 


ent upon, 

M r. Liorn, in reply to the query respecting the complexions of 

the Beothue Indians, said that, ee opinion of Mr. John Peyton, 

who is the only man now living who was familiar with their personal 

oe and with their complexions, they resembled gipsies or 
pania: 


Descrrrrion of two Beornvuc Sxutis. By Geo. Busx, F.R.S., 
V.P. Anth. Inst. [With Plate viii.] 


Mr. Lrovn, on his late visit to Newfoundland, was unable to 
obtain any skull belonging to the aboriginal Indian inhabi- 
tanta, although he was afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
several, and had a photographic view of one taken. Owing to 
the circumstance, however, that this view had been taken from 
the skull in an oblique position, and was without any scale of 
measurement, it was not available for the determination of the 
es ko wen dock ee of 
ub as he was desirous of supplementing his remarks upon ¢ 

* Beothues of Newfoundland” by some escent of ahaa oreaiat 
peculiarities, [ have, at his instance, been very liberally allowed the 
ol Sa of examining and figuring two authentic specimens 
of the skull of that people, which are now in the Edinburgh 
Museum, having, I believe, been presented to the late Professor 
Jamieson, by Mr. M‘Cormack, in 1826. 


Journ Anthropolog Inst Vol. V. Pl. 
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I.—One of these skulls (PI. viii. figs. 1—4.) is that of a 
“male Red Indian from Newfoundland.” 

Te is the skull of an elderly man, and has tke lower jaw 
attached. Its principal characters are as under :-— 

1. Norma fateralts.—Forehead high and arched ; the outline 
slopes with a gentle curve from the vertex to the apex of the 
occipital. Occiput prominent; spine very strongly developed. 
Subinial portion much hollowed and horizontal, mastoid processes 
very large and thick; but the digastric fossa of moderate size. 
éyzomata thin. 

2. Norma facialis—Forehead narrow, but rounded. Frontal 
sinuses well marked. Supraorbital border towards external 
angular process rather thick, and that proces is prominent. 
Supraorbital foramen complete. rbits « peli 
(15x15). Nasals broken off; what remains of them shows 
that they were strongly carinate and continuous with the fore- 
head. Nasal spine very prominent. Face orthognathie. 

3. Norma occipitalis.— Outline subpentagonal, the sides 
sloping inwards from the mastoid region. e temporal lines 
are seen approaching within two inches of each other, at about 
the level of the summit of the occipital. They extend far 
further back than is usual. 

4. Norma verticalis—Outline broadly oval. Zygomata just 
visible (subphwnozyzous). | 

Norma basalis—Palate deep, elliptical. Foramen magnum 
(1-5 x 13), horizontal. 

This skull is chiefly remarkable for the elevation of the frontal 
region seen in profile, and the comparatively sparing elevation 
of the parietal region, which, however, cannot in this case be 
deine 46 an early closure of the sagittal suture. As in the 
female skull, the occiput is projecting. In fact, the outline of 
the two skulls, starting from the vertex backwards, is ver nearly 
alike in the two. The chief difference between them is the more 
upright forehead in the female skull. In both there is no 
depression at the root of the nose, and in both the nasal spine 
la very prominent. In both, also, the greatest width is in the 
squamosal above the auditory foramen. , 

Il.—The other skull (PI. viii. figs. 5—8) is entitled that of 
“a female Red Indian of Newfoundland,” who died, or was 
killed, in the year 1823. It exhibits the following characters :-— 

%. Norma lateralis —Forehead upright, but rather low, con- 
tinuous with the nasals, of which bones only a small portion 
remains. The outline is moderately arched in the vertical 
region ; the occiput projecting, much hollowed in the subinial 
ape and bulging oneither side below the superior semicircular 
ines. The maxilla is slightly prognathous. 
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6. Norma _facialie—Forehead narrow ; supraorbital borders 
thin ; frontal sinuses very faintly marked; supraorbital foramen 
complete. Orbits subcircular, large (1-5%1°5). Nasal spine 
prominent. Nasal opening triangular. 

7 Norma occipitaliz.—In this view the outline is pentagonal, 
sloping on either side rather rapidly, from the sagittal suture 
(subfastigiate), and flattened on the sides. 

8. Norma terticalis—Outline broadly oval ; zygomata in- 
visible (aphanozygous). | 

Norma basalis—Three sound but worn molars remain on 
the left side; all the other teeth are gone, but the alveoli are 
perfect. Palate deep and narrow. Pterygoid plates remarkably 
narrow. Foramen magnum circular, Kiatiecntel, ; 

The sutures are all open, and finely serrated; the spheno- 
parietal measure 7 of an inch. Remarkably deep grooves for the 
anterior branches of the temporal artery. The zygomata slender, 
The mastoid process well developed; the digastric fossa deep 
Spee the ph hic figures 

, arin e photographic fi rocured by Mr. 
Lloyd, a ios Suaiitlarice Bec eneat capes may be qacad 
between the skull of the female above deseribed and Mr. Lloyd's 
figures. Amongst the points of resemblance I may notice the 
upright frontal outline continuous with the nasals—the absence 
of indications of the frontal sinuses and the slight maxillary 
prognathism. In the occiput also the same degree of projection 
may be perceived, although, from the oblique position ‘of the 
photographic figure, this character is somewhat concealed. The 
a however, in the photograph are more angular than in the 
i 

It may be remarked that neither of these skulls presen) 
meee : of Seige deformation. . pate 

The dimensions and capacity of these two Beothue skulls ¢ 
san da Giaaabjoiied teble<- as 
No.1. No. 2. 

“7 x, | 


Length 6 fi | 
Breadth . a6 5'8 
Height . o6 68 
Least frontal width oo j-] 
Coronal width 47 4-7 
Parietal width Sad 64 
Occipital width . 44 4°65 
peecaeee width §°2 5g) 
‘rontal radius 4-6 49 
Vertical radius . a7 0 4-9) 
Parietal radius 48 4-75 
Occipital radius 39 3-75 


Maxillary radius : : 4-() 4:3 
Fronto-nasal ; , ; oT 4°() 
Circumference . . : < Ive 206 
Longitudinal arc . » 40 4 
Frontal longitudinal are 4 
Parietal longitudinal arc ; 5 
Occipital longitudinal are . 32. = 4 
Occipital (subinial) : : ; 1 
Frontal transverse arc : - «as 197 
Vertical transverse arc : ~ EE? ee 
Parietal transverse arc : . 182  Ts8 
Occipital transverse arc. . 2S FEO 
Latitudinal index : : . "820 -816 
Altitudinal index ‘ . 830 °816 
Gnathic index . . . O00 825 
Capacity C.I.  . S4- 92- 


EXPLANATION oF Pratre VIII. 


Figs. 1 to 4. Skull of a male Red Indian of Newfoundland.— 
Fig. 1, norma lateralis; 2, norma facialis ; 3, Horma occipita- 
lis; 4, norma verticalis, . 

Figs. 0 to 8. Skull of a female Red Indian of Newfound- 
land.—Fig. 5, norma lateralis: 6, norma facialis; 7, norma 
occipitalis; 8, norma verticalis. 


On the Sroxszt Impiements of Newrounpianp. By T. G. B. 
Lioxp, C.E, F.G.S., MAT. [With Plates ix. x. xi.] 


Tuese implements belong to the class known as surface im- 
plements. aes discoveries of chisels, gouge-shaped imple- 
ments, stone pots, spear-heads, &c., have been made in various 
parts of the island, a few of which have found their way into 
the Museum of the Geological Survey at St. Johns. Some 
have been carried away out of the country as “ curios,” whilst 
others have been preserved for use as hones by their dis- 
coverers. The localities at present known are comprised in the 
following list. Starting from St. Johns, from east to west, 
and passing round the island, they will be met with in the 
following order:—Fox Island, Randra Sound: Trinity Bay; 
Bonavista Bay; Funk Island; Torilinguet Island; Nétre Dame 
Bay (Bay of Exploits and Hare’s Bay); Granby Island, Sop 
Island, White Bay; Conche Harbour: How Harbour, Hare 
Bay; Bonne Bay; mouth of Flat Bay Brook, St. George's Bay ; 
Coira River. It is probable that the foregoing list does not 
include many of the localities where stone implements have 
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been found, because such relics are generally regarded as of 
hittle value, and no record is kept of their discovery, — 
It is worthy of remark that the localities in the foregoing 
list are situated 0 or near the sea coast. 
The stone implements which had been brought to notice 
2k ae to my visit in 1873, were, as far as I oon learn, oe es 
larger sorts, viz. stone pots, gou and spear-heads, with the 
axEspiion of a few “ make? ee u at the Indian Burial 
Ground in Nitre Dame Bay, until my discovery of stone relics 
of different classes at Sop island and Conehe Harbour. 
Sop Island.—aAt the back of a small cove near the northern 
end of the island is a small piece of ground which had been 
converted into a potato patch by an Indian family then living 
on the island. In the blacki vegetable soil of which it is 
composed, and at a depth of a few inches below the turf, a con- 
siderable number of stone implements were discovered, such as 
chisels and pieces of broken pots; some of them had been 
found, previous to my visit, by the Indian people, and removed 
to their dwellings. On visiting the spot, I picked up, after a 
short search amongst the potatoes, two or three finely worked 
arrow-heads. Whilst I was thus occupied, my Indian guide set 
to work to remove the turf from the sloping bank between the 
pesto ground and the sea-shore. This search resulted in the 
liscovery of a good number of small arrow-heads, fragments of 
stone pots, and numerous chips and flakes. In many places the 
soil bore evident marks of fire : some smal] bones of birds, which 
had apparently been burnt, were scattered thereon. The arrow- 
heads, with the chips and flakes, lay together in small groups. 
Conche Harbour [Plate ix].—A triangular-shaped peninsula 
is connected with the mainland by a narrow neck of land about 
& quarter of a mile wide, which separates the harbours of 
*Conche” and “ Range.” The highest part of the peninsula 
lies to the east, which is terminated on the coast-line by lofty 
and precipitous cliffs. On the west side the ground slopes 
gradually down towards the sea, and a level area between the 
foot of the sloping ground and the landwash is in part covered 
with marshy saad and partly by a’ bare pebbly beach, on 
which are built the houses of the fishermen, The rocks in the 
harbour were formerly much frequented by bay seals. Near the 
southern end of the peninsula, on a sloping bank, about 28 feet 
above the sea, was discovered the collection of small stone im- 
plements described. A fisherman, named Flynn, who owns the 
ground at that spot, informed me that whilst clearing away the 
turf for a potato garden, he came upon what he ey posed were 
the remains of a burial-ground, As well as he could remember, 
the following appearances presented themselves. Below the 
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surface of the turf, ata depth of about eighteen inches, there 
occurred, in descending order :— 

1. A layer of yellow clay ; 

2. <A layer of charcoal and ashes : 

4. Slabs of large and small stones : 

4. Human skeletons arranged in uafwra! position, the bones 
of which crumbled to pieces on being touched. With them 
were mixed bones of seals and whales, ‘The deposit ot 
bones extended over the whole area of the garden, and may 
have continued beyond it; he also found measures, stone pots, 
* drinking-cups” of stone, some whole and others in fragments, 
and a stone “ knife,’’ about eighteen inches long. 

A crop of potatoes standing in the garden prevented me from 
making a thorough search there: but on scoapi fg amongst the 
soil in the furrows I gathered up pieces of dass some decayed 
bones, and a few arrow-heads and flakes. Around the outside 
of the fence, however, a piece of a stone pot, smoothed on the 
under side, and showing the marks of a tool, and some pieces 
of charcoal, were found under the turf. 

Having several days at my disposal, I set the Indian guide 
and one of the crew of our schooner to strip off the turf from 
the surface of a low sloping bank lying at a distance of about 
fifty yards from the garden. Underneath it, in the black soil, the 
greater number of the smaller implements were discovered. 
On the surface of the rock, forming part of the slope of the 
bank, the best finds were made. This spot is indicated by a cross 
on the map (PI. ix.). At Sop Island the greater number of the ~ 
implements were also found along the slope of a bank; but 
too much stress must not be laid on the circumstance, because 
in several places on the level ground arrow-heads turned up 
in considerable quantities in proportion to the size of the area 
searched, The average depth of the surface of the rock below 
the turf was from a foot to eighteen inches, Occasionally 
pieces of stone pots, and smooth, oval-shaped pebbles were met 
with; the latter did not bear either marks of fire or signs 
of having been used. Pieces of charcoal and chips denoted 
the presence of worked implements, as at Sot Tolan; At 
Conche Harbour a musket bullet, much sortodell was found 
in the river bank, just below the surface of the turf, which is 
about one foot thick. 

No remains of any implements of bone or horn wero 
discovered. | 

Small lumps of a black, carbonised substance, containing flakes 
and small pebbles, together with pieces of charcoal, were found 
in places. The freshly broken surfaces of the agglomerate 
show a shining lustre like bitumen. Small pieces of it placed 
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on a red-hot coal burn with a clear flame, and give off a faint 
smell, This substance has probably been formed by the flowing 
over, on to the ground, of seals’ at during its conversion into 
oil by boiling. 

The collection made at Conche Harbour was the result of two 
men’s work for two days and a half. 

Judging from the vegetation now growing in the neighbour- 
hood, it appears probable that formerly the land was covered 
with brush, consisting of dwarf Arabian fir, of which the greater 
part has been cleared away by the settlers. 

Description of the Stone Implewents.—The may be con- 
veniently divided into nine classes, viz.:—1. Axe- and chisel- 
shaped tools. 2, Gouge-shaped tools. 3. Broken stone pots. 
4. Sinkers. 5. Spear- and arrow-heads. 6. Scrapers or planes, 
7. Fish hooks. 8. Objects in the course of manufacture, cores, 
flakes. 9. Whetstones, rubbing stones, and other miscellaneous 

1. These implements appear to have been fashioned out of 
rough pieces-of stone by the simple process of rubbing down 
one end to a chisel-shaped edge. o are of a soft magnesian 
stone. Fig. 4, Pl. x., represents an instrument which js the 
argest and most symmetrical of any I have seen, and is compos, 
of chloritic slate. It has been used as a whetstone. Pig 6, 
Pl. x., is said to have been taken out of a Red Indian wifwam 
in the year 1810. The man who got possession of it said it fell 
out of the hand of an Indian, who was apparently occupied in 
skinning or cutting up some animal, as it was found to he covered 
with blood. The dark-coloured marks upon it may have been 
caused by blood-stains. None of the tools show any indications 
of having been mounted on handles, 

2. These also appear to have been manufactured from any 
suitably shaped pieces of stone which cameto hand. An excep- 
tion to this, however, is manifest in the large and highly finished 
implement of chert shown in a sti ae which was exhibited. 
It will also be noticed that the smaller ends of the specimen 
represented in fig. 5, Pl. x., and of another specimen exhibited, 
have been ground to an edge. The latter was found amongst the 
arrow-heads and other articles on the bank before described. 
The material is of soft magnesian stone and hardened clay. All 
the articles belonging to classes 1 and 2 show marks of fracture 
on their bevelled edges. 

_ 8, A comparison of the fragments of the stone vessels indicates 
that the larger ones, when Ss ers were from eight tonine inches 
in length and breadth, and about four or five inches in hei ht, 
with a depth inside of some three inches or thereabouts. The 
smaller vessels were about the size of the one in the photograph, 
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described at p. 33 of my first paper. One specimen appears to 
be a portion of a small oval-shaped vessel. The section of one, 
restored as in the woodcut, shows the 
original shape of one of the vessels. The 
sides slope outwards, and diminish in 
thickness towards the top. In some of | 
them the rounding of the edges of the =| ae 
bottom is much greater than in others. Section through centre of 
The material of which the vessels are * #0" re ea 
composed is impure steatite. It is found i . 
in abundance on the north-east side of Newfoundland.* It is 
obvious that the terms Potstone and Lapis ollaris imply that 
the material has been extensively employed in making utensils, 
Tt will be observed that there are in some of the fragments 
small holes, made by some sharp-pointed instrument. Their pur- 
se may have been to serve for the attachment of some kind of 
fastening to bind the broken pieces together. An Eskimo lamp 
of steatite, in the Christy collection, has a hole at each of the four 
corners for suspension. At p. 114 of “‘ Wilde’s Catalogue of 
the Museum of the Irish Academy” is a description, accompanied 
by a sketch, of a bowl-shaped vessel of impure potstone found 
in the Shannon excavations. It is described as a drinking-cup, 
and has the following dimensions :—4% inches across the bow 
61 inches as measured from end of handle to outside of rim, and 
1} inch in depth. It appears from the sketch to have a small 
hole, which passes through from the handle into the interior 
of the bowl. If so, it may have served to carry a wick. 
In “ Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland” (p. 147, Ist 
edition), a reference is made to some rude vessels of Lapis 
ollaris from the Island of Uyea. In shape and construction 
they differ from the stone vessels from Newfoundland. 

The pieces of stone pot, when freshly dug up, were covered 
with a coating of the black soil in which they were found ; besides 
which there was a hard layer of some black-coloured substance 
adhering firmly to the surface of the stone, which strongly re- 
sembles the cementing portion of the agglomerated mass already 
described. The larger stone vessels were probably used for 
boiling seals’ fat, and the smaller ones, as suggested to me, may 
have been designed for lamps, as amongst the Eskimos. There 
is asmall bowl-shaped vessel in the possession of Captain Knight, 
of St. Johns, Newfoundland, which much resembles some of those 
found in Scotland and Ireland, excepting that it has no handle. 
One of the same kind was found by Mr. Flynn in his garden, 

® Dana, in his work on “ Mineralogy,” gives the following description of it -— 
"! Polsfoae or Lapis ollaria is ordinary soap-atone, more or less impure. Slabs of 
ateatite are extensively employed as fire stones in furnaces and stores.” 
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according to his description of it. Ile used it for some time as 
ag agua I described shaped 

4. At page 35 of my former paper ribed an egg- . 
piece of ae which I stated, in my opinion, had been used 
as a sinker for a fishing line. Since then I procured three other 
stones of a somewhat egg-shaped form from the so-called Indian 
burial ground in Nétre Dame Bay, one of which confirms, I 
think, my inference regarding its use. It is a small oval pe 
of soapstone, 1} inch long, pointed at the lower end (PL x1. 
etl It has two shallow grooves—one horizontal and the 
other vertical—for the attachment of a line. On one side of the 
object there is a hook-shaped projection, which suggests the idea 
of a combination of sinker and hook for catching small fish. 
The sinkers without hooks may have been used with the hooks 
of stone, to be described further on. There is a method of 
éatching lake trout in Canada as follows :—A small leaden sinker 
is fastened to the end of the line, above which is attached the 
hook. The sinker rests on the bottom, as in the ordinary Pater- 
noster line. | 

6. Mr. John Evans, in his standard work on “ Stone Imple- 
ments,” places the javelins and arrow-heads under the same 
heading, and remarks on the difficulty of distinguishing the one 
class from the other. The excess in numbers of the specimens 
in my collection, which are usually classed as arrow-heads, over 
those as to which, from their greater size, some doubt may exist, 
will make it more convenient to adopt a similar arrangement. 
Taking as my guide the classification given in chap. xvi. of Mr, 
Evans's book, I have divided the specimens into the following 
classes :—(a) Stemmed arrow-heads; (4) double-barbed trian- 
gular ditto; (c¢) abnormal forms. 

Class «.—T wo specimens. The larger one belongs to a kind 
not unfrequently found in Newfoundland. In my former 

per I described one of them (see Pl. x. fig. 1) as a rudely- 

ormed spear or arrow-head of a soft red slate, from Torilinguet 

Island, Judging from a perfect one of the same kind which 
I saw at St. Johns, Newfoundland, the one under consideration 
must have been from five-and-a-half inches to six inches in 
length, and, therefore, was more adapted from its size to 
form the head of a spear, The smaller one is of the same 
ype and material as those marked A A A, Joc. ant. cit., only 

e tang 18 more neatly made, 
ee an pom of numbers and excellence of workmanship, 

Mis forms the most important group. The specimens belong: 

to it show a gradual diminution re length from about ae 

® The lithograp 


hographer bas unfortunatel Rare eae ead | 
position, ‘The pointed end should be divered donawardee Te rerted 
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inches down to five-sixteenths of an inch. They also differ in 
the relation of the lengths of the two sides to the base, thus 
iving to the more elongated forma a straighter contour in 
the sides than the shorter ones. Their bases are all hollowed 
out, some more than others (see figs. 9,10, 11,12; Pl x1.). 
The larger ones have a notch cut in them on either side, near 
their bases; but in two instances where the bases are not 
hollowed out, there appear to be two notches instead of one on 
the same edge. The arrow-heads are made of hornstone and 
quartzite, which, judging from the finish of some of the 
specimens, form excellent materials for the purpose. Some of 
the specimens seem to have undergone the action of fire. One 
of the arrow-heads of quartzite shows marks of wear near the 
int. In a paper by Mr, Franks, F.R.S., &c., in the “Trans. 
nter. Con. of Prehist. Archwology,” for 1868, p. 267, 1s figured 
an arrow-head (fig. 1) which much migseaprd the highly 
specimens from Newfoundland, but is apparently not so highly 
finished. At p. 29, in “ Field and Forest Rambles” of Dr. 
Leith Adams, are figured two notched arrow-heads with square 
bases, from New Brunswick. | 
Class ¢.—Three specimens are exhibited. Fig. 3, Pl. x, 
represents a broad, flat implement of chert, of a somewhat leaf- 
shaped form. The base, above which are two notches, is 
slightly hollowed out. It is finely serrated all round the edges. 
Another specimen exhibited, but not figured, is an unequal- 
sided spear- or arrow-head, but of hard grey-coloured slate. Itis 
more triangular in outline, and it agrees with it in having a sharp 
edge, a notch on either side, and a slightly hollowed-out base. 
Wig. 13, PL xi. is of a triangular form, and of a ruder deseri 
tion than the preceding ones; like them it is notched and hol- 
lowed-out at the base. It appears to have been burnt in the fire. 
Mem.—In the Christy salherdains with one doubtful exception, 
all the notched spear- or arrow-heads are North American. 


6. Is a group (of about fifty in ane) of the class of 


implements generally termed “scrapers,” for which various 
uses have been suggested—suchras for eceinns skin and planing 
wood; as also for the manufacture of articles of horn and bone, 
for fabricating arrow-heads and knives of flint, and as strike-a- 
lights.* 


* Mr. John Evens, in the work before quoted, says of North American 


forms, st p. 362: “ The arrow-head with a notch of the base on cither side is a 


prevailing type in North America. Tho triangular form, usually but little 
3 earn, Sg oe base, ig also common there. For the most part the chipping i 
but rough, sa the material, which is usually chert, hornstone, or even quartz, 
does not readily lend iteelf to fine work. They were made of various sizes, the 
smaller for boys, and those for men varying in accordance with the purpose to 
which they were to be applied.” 
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The implements of this description from Newfoundland are 
more or less of a triangular form (see figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, Pl. x1.). 
They vary in length from about two inches to hali-an-inch. 
The majority of them are made of hornstone. Two of them, 
however, are composed of opaque quartz, and one of hyaline 
quartz (fig. 6. Pl. xi.). ; 

As well as I have been able to judge from a careful ex- 
amination of their edges, none of them exhibit unequivocal 
signs of wear, such as I should imagine would be produced by 
planing wood or any hard substance. Nor do they show a 
smooth polish on portions of their top and bottom surfaces, 
such as would result from the process of hafting, like the tools 
fitted into handles by the Eskimos. The only signs of polish 
observable have been, probably, produced by Siow of a pickaxe 
when grubbed up. 

In some of the larger specimens the smooth surface, which 
formed the inside of the original flakes, Increases in curvature 
from the butt end to the rounded edge, varying in sharpness 
of curve with the line of fracture (see fig. 4, Pl. x1.). 

A peculiar form of scraper is exhibited. It is equilateral 
in shape, and shows signs of chipping all round the edges. 
On the upper and lower sides a portion of the surface 1s broken 
in an irregular manner, as if it had been struck by the 
repeated blows of some pointed instrument. It is, however, 

iffcult, in most cases, to distinguish the marks of original 
chipping in the process of manufacture from those occasioned 
by subsequent use. 

7. These peculiarly-shaped objects (figs. 1, 2, 3, Pl. x1.) 
appeared to me, when I first discovered them, likely to have 
been used as scrapers for rounding the shafts of arrows; but 
Mr. Franks has suggested they are the points of fish-hooks 
fastened into shanks of bone, which latter were bound round 
the end of a slip of wood. Such articles are used by the 
i ey (See less. “ Werkzeuge und Waiten,” 1858, 
p- 61. 

8. These consist of cores of*hornstone, a number of flakes 
and chips, with a quantity of the raw material of quartz, 
hornstone, &c. Amongst them are some small flakes of trans- 
parent quartz, similar to those in the Eskimo case in the 
Ohristy collection. 

9. Amongst this group, one object particularly attracted my 
attention on picking it up (Pl. x. fig. 2). It is a thin piece of 
micaceous slate, about 4 inches long and 2 of an inch broad 
near the middle, and tapers towards both ends, After removing 
a portion of the red ochreous coating by washing, an examina- 
tion showed four groups of small notches, arranged on one side 
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of the stone, at pretty nearly equal distances apart. The note‘ies 
are all about the same length. 

Besides this, there are two awl-shaped tools of hornstone, 
somewhat similar in shape to the one figured in “ Ancient Stone 
Implements” (és: 227, p. 289). They differ from it, however, In ~ 
the absence of chipping at the sides. One of them shows 
marks of wear at the point; the other is partially serrated on 
one side. It is stated in the work above referred to that similar 
boring instruments of flint have been found in Denmark, in 

mpany with scrapers and other tools. The holes in some of 





frarments of stone vessels may have been bored with such 
like instruments. The rubbing stone and flat pieces of slate, 
apparently whet-stones, do not require any special remarks. 


Suggestive remarks on the probable use of the implements belonging 
fo Classes 1, 2, and 6. 


I premise that the names “axes,” “ chisels,” and “ gouges,” 
have been given to certain stone implements from their resem- 
blance to re ordinary forms of such tools of steel as are in use 
amongst the carpenters of the present day, and I have no doubt 
that in many cases these terms are applicableto them. In many 
parts of the world the natives use them for cutting wood and 
a skulls. The New Zealanders employ them for cutting 

c.,and in North America the charred trunks of trees 
oe rae into dug-out canoes by their means, the hardness 
of the material pymg i them the necessary qualification of a 
cutting instrument. The implements from Newfoundland belong- 
ing to the same classes are, I venture to think, with one exce 
tion,* but ill-adapted for such purposes. They are made sees 
soft and friable stone, and would soon become useless. School- 
eraft (vol. 1. p. 91) says: Waivers instruments of stone are 
often mistaken for a small axe e then goes on to describe 
a species of hand-chisel, blunt, that it may not cut the skin, 
and yet of suthcient edge and hardness to permit of a stout, 
jerking blow. “It ia dae no crease, as if to bind it, and was 
often of very rude wor ah 

Amongst some notes on the Eskimo seal fishery on the north- 
east coast of Labrador, given me by Captain Arthur Juckman, 
of St. Johns, an experienced sealing skipper, I find the follow- 
ing account :—‘ pare. previously ‘skulped’ (taken out the 
entrails and removed the skin), the Eskimos separate the fat 
from the seal’s skin with an ‘oodloo.’. After having dried the 


® The “ cut-throat,” or knife weed by the Newfoundland fishermen for splitting 


codfish, much resembles in shape the quartzite implements found st L'Anse du 
Dinble, Labrador, (See paper on them) 
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skin on a frame, they scrape it with an iron instrament about 
4 inches long and 3 wide. The tool is bent round into a gouge- 
like shape, and is fastened by nails or rivets to a wooden handle. 
The tool is grasped in the middle of the hand, and by a thrust- 
ing movement the Indian scrapes away the vellum from the 
inside of the skin. The part of it under treatment rests on a 
wooden board lying on the knees of the operator. The hair is 
taken off by the oodloo.” 

As another instance of the employment of gouge-shaped instru- 
ments in preparing skins, I will mention the method practised 
by the Moctecnacds of the interior of Labrador. The instru- 
ment, which is called by the Micmac Indians “ Saskadedagan,” 
— few of whom use it in preference to the eines 
“ Jee-ge-gan,”’ or scraper, is é by chopping through the 
hone eta bear in ae chiinae direction.* | us scanand end 
thus produced is notched with a file, so as to form a serrated 
edge. A quantity of shot is then plugged up in the hollow of 
the bone, to give it weight. A strap of sinew or a cord is 
heehee two holes bored in the articular end of the bone. 

@ implement is used in the following manner :—The deerskin 
is first of all thrown over a post stuck upright in the ground. 
A fold of it is then grasped tightly in the left hand, and drawn 
in 4 slanting direction towards the body. ‘The tool is then 
grasped in the middle of the right hand, with the strap passing 
round the wrist, to prevent the hand from slipping, and the 
operator detaches the vellum from the part of the skin above 
the loft hand by a series of sharp downward blows.+ 
’ The Red Indian Pond trapper, Johnny Joe, told me he had 
used stone “rouges found in Newfoundland for breaking holes 
in the ice to catch beavers. The ordinary tool for the purpose 
as supplied bythe Hudson’s Bay Company to the Indians of 
Canada ula, 1s a common carpenter’s chisel. Peculiar shaped 
chisels, of hammered copper, have been found in the district of 
the Ottawa river, which are supposed to have been used for a 

41 the relative forms of the stone implements and the other tools 


the ‘Caribou oi Newfoundland,’ in final part f thi * Religuum seed nm 
about to be published, : part of the “ Reliquim Aquitaniom, 


| L n to shen: berel on either side, 
“vd a pe both mrp an is pushed forwards nguinst the skin with 
chiguly info the grfund. "tt "=. ‘Mhe kin sk wpon o pot dren 
The land Columbians dress skins by spreadin, scraping off the flesh, an 
for some rpoers, the hair, with a picce 7 iia i png On r nee and, 
short and used like mys gore, (Bancroft, p 271) or ind, attached to oi 
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just described be taken into consideration, and allowance made 
for the softness of the material, in most cases, I think, we shall 
not be far wrong in arriving at the conclusion that the chisel- 
shaped instruments were used, amongst other purposes, for 
skinning seals and other animals of-the chase: while the 
gouge-shaped tools served for removing the vellum from the 
skins, and both kinds were of service in hollowing out the 
vessels from the soft material of which they were composed.* 
The question may be asked, “* How did the ‘stone people cut 
their wood for firing?” In answering this question, 1t must 
be borne in mind that the semi-civilised Indian of North 
America, even with his tomahawk of steel, is very economical 
in the matter of wood. When camping without the company 
of the white man, who requires plenty of warmth, a few 
boughs are sufficient tomake him acomfortablefire. His reply 
to the question, “Why do you not make a larger fire?” is, 
“ Large fire no good; can’t get near large fire; small fire, creep 
close.” So that tools for hewing down trees to make big fire 
logs are not indispensable. It is a singular circumstance that 
no stone implements, as far as [ am aware, have hitherto been 
found on the old camping grounds of the Beothues in the 
interior of the island. 

In the description given by Cormack of the interior of a 
“Red Indian” grave, no mention is made of any stone imple- 
ments amongst the various articles deposited therein. (Seo 
“Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. iv. p. 32.) 

_ The Serapers.—These form a series of implements of the 
hardest kind of stone, and are characterised by a similarity of 
form and style of workmanship. They vary in size down to such 
as can be conveniently grasped between the thumb and fore- 
finger. The planes of their working forces meet at angles, 
which make them more suited for abrasion by a backward than by 
a forward movement of the hand. The hardness of the material 
may account in a measure for absence of any unequivocal sigr 
of wear, and their mode of occurrence will render it robeli 
that some of them at least had not been turned out of the work- 
shop. [therefore venture to hazard the opinion, thatamongstother 
uses to which they may have been destined, were the fashioning 
of arrow- and spear-shafts, much in the same way as broken glass 
is used at the present day. Although it may be objected thata 
square edge would have served such a purpose better, the wide 
application of tools for scraping purposes would not admit of 
forms specially adapted for one class of operation. They 
may also have served for scraping the vellum from the 
skins of such small animals as the beaver, musk rat, and 
hare. Whether they were also employed in the fabrication 
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of arrow- and spear-heads, I do not feel competent to form 
an opinion. 1 

At this stage of the inquiry the question naturally arises, 
Who were the makers of the stone implements ? According to 
the accounts of the early navigators who visited Newfoundland, 
it appears that the savages of the island painted themselves of 

a roan colour, used bows and arrows and spears, and killed a 
| great store of the various animals of the chase. At that period, 

imagine, they used only arrow- and spear-heads of stone, In 
later times, long after the first settlement of white people on the 
island, and when the “red men” had learnt, to their cost, the abuse 
of firearms, in exchange for the articles of iron and other metal 
which they pilfered from their merciless enemies, we hear they 
manufactured stone pots, and made use of stone implements in 
preparing skins, and found out the superior qualities of the steel 
axe and iron arrow-heads. 

A comparison of the stone implements found in various parts 
of Newfoundland with those used by the Eskimo on the one 
hand, and others found in many parts of the American con- 
tinent, shows that they have, as a whole, certain characters 
common to both classes. For instance, the chisel and gcouge- 
shaped tools are of a type prevailing over a { part of 
North America. The arrow- and spear-heads exhibit no very 
distinctive forms, although those having notches in them are of 
the North American type. The scrapers, fish hooks, and stone 
vessels resemble Nota use amongst the Eskimo. The latter 
were, it appears, manufactured in late times by the Beothu 
ashording fo Mr. Peyton, 2 Ri 

Sinkers of stone are used in trawling by the fishing Indians 
of Vancouver Island, and haye been found in pe 2 places in 
North America. (See Evans, p. ae) | 

The absence of any remains of earthenware in N ewfoundland 
affords but little assistance in the inquiry, since amongst the 
eeneetiis and the Eskimo the art of pottery-making is not 
mown. 

Any surmises regarding the age of the Indian relics from So: 
Island and Conche Shae must naceaiarily be vague, ee 
the amount of time required for the accumulation of a coverin 
* of vegetable soil of a certain thickness cannot be accurately 
determined. The discovery of a musket-ball gives us no data to 
go by. However, as no articles of European manufacture have 
yet been found amongst the stone implements, we may, for the 
precent, infer that they belong to a period antecedent to the 
= endo ante Ar on the island. 

_ 6 De allowable to draw any conclusions recard} | 
ethnic relations of different tribes inhabiting stecet cane the 
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from the similarity or dissimilarity of their implements, it seems 
that the evidence is pretty equally divided between the Eskimo 
and the Beothues. (I have omitted any mention of the Mon- 
tagnards and Nasquapees in this connection, because I have 
failed in obtaining any information of their employment of stone 
implements, ) j 

In default then of any existing knowledge of the occupation 
of Newfoundland by the Eskimo, although it is stated by Cart- 
wright that they used to visit the shores of the island, as the 
Montagnards do now occasionally, I think that the balance of 
the evidence is in favour of the Beothues as the aboriginal stone- 
folk of Newfoundland. | 

It will be seen from the preceding account of the aborigines 
of Newfoundland, that the “ Beothues,’”’ of a oukmaes ee 
possessed, in many respects, characteristics belonging to many c 
the tribes iuhabiting the North American saniaaeet whilat on 
the other hand, they appeared to differ from them in certain 
peculiarities, which were as follows :— 

1. Lightness of complexion. 

2. The use of trenches in their wigwams for sleeping places, 

3. The peculiar form of their canoes. 

4. Th® custom of living in a state of isolation far apart from 
the white inhabitants of the island, and their persistent refusal 
to submit to any attempts to civilise them. 

5. The non-domestication of the dog amongst them. 
<t The art of making pottery was unknown amongst 
them, 

In any endeavour to reconcile the peculiar characteristics of 
the Beothues with those which mark other North American 
tribes, we must bear in mind the following circumstances :— 
Lightness of complexion cannot be considered as a distinctive 
mark of difference of race. Amongst the North American 
Tndians are found tribes varying considerably in depth of colour, 
the copper-coloured tinge being peculiar to some of them, 
whilst others are not darker than Spanish gipsies.” See Haidahs 
of British Columbia and other coast races described in Bancroft’s 
book 


The trenches used as sleeping places were probably designed 
for protecting the inmates of the wigwams, in case of surprise by 
their enemies, the white fishermen and Miemac Indians, and 
also as a shelter from the inclement winds of the spring and fall. 
The bank outside the trench would assist in keeping off the wind, 
which blew through the chinks in the birch-bark lining. In 

"Ihave notincluded the practice of using unguents and painting with ochre 


amonget the peculiarities of the Beothues, because similar customs are practised 
pmHonget existing tai\ca of North America. 
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camping out in the snow in Canada, I have experienced the good 
effect of a bank of snow piled up around the camp.* 

The peculiar shape of their canoes was probably due, as I 
stated in my former paper, to an adaptation of form to cir- 
cumstances. The Beothucs, who passed their summers on the 
sea coast, would require a boat capable of withstanding an 
ordinary sea, and ah adapted for steering when used with a sail. 
A birch-bark canoe, having the ordinary rounded form of bottom 
and lowness of gunwale, would not be sufficiently seaworthy, I 
should imagine, eapari se such yoyages as to Funk Island in 
search of Great Auks and the eggs of various sea birds. 

The statement that the canoe could be folded up like “a 
cocked hat’ seems to bea doubtful one. Even if it were capable 
of such an alteration in form, I donot think it would have added 
much to its portability.+ 

It is difficult to account for the fact that the dog was unknown 
amongst them, unless on the supposition that the Newfoundland 
dog of the island is not indigenous, but is merely the degenerate 
descendant of the “distinguished members of the Humane 
Society’ belonging to the British Isles. It may have been 
introduced by the early colonists from England.} However 
that may be, so useful an animal to man is almost Mtvariably 
found in company with the savage of America, and its remains 
have been discovered in association with those of prehistoric 
man in Europe. Even supposing the above supposition to be a 
correct one, it still remains a remarkable circumstance that the 
Beothues should not have obtained it from their friends the 
Montagnards of Labrador. 

The practice of making pottery is by no means universal 
amongst the Indians of the American continent. It is unknown 
amongst the Eskimo. The Apinulboines (or stone boilers) of 
the north-west, and the Montagnards of Labrador (according 
to Hind), make use of birch-bark cooking vessels, in which the 
water is heated by throwing in hot stones; it may be inferred 
that such a contrivance would scarcely be sdogitad by them if 


#4 The Roursgas make tomb-like excavations round the sides of the room, 
where the occupant reposes on his back, with his knees drawn up to the chin.” 
‘the house,” "Glen a kind of concave trench, which is dug all round the inside 
of the house.” (Hancroft, p. 89, inn note.) | 
t Bancroft says of the dag-ont ennocs ofthe-Puget Sound Indians: "The fora 
Varies amongst different nations according as the canoe ia intended for ocean, 
ound, or river navigation, being found with bow and stern, or both, in rarious 
; 2 om ineclin ito believe that sucls may be the cose The wolfish apoear- 
ance of the Indian dog of North Ameri oe : ae) | a 
Newfoundland dog ane hemiaplierca, contest Sone, Wate tieek oF ho 
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they were acquainted with the art of manufacturing earthen- 
ware vessels.* The stone pots of the Beothues a pear to 
have been used for boiling deers’ fat in, and may abs have 
been used as lamps, like those of the Eskimo, As far as 
IT am aware, none have been found sufficiently large for 
ordinary cooking purposes. They may have been used for 
boiling the tallow in the preparation of the pemmican before 
described. 

The branches of the preat Algonkin nation, recent and 
modern, include the aborigines of fontreal, the Chippeways 
and Crees of the north-west of Canada, the Montagnards and 
Nasquapees of Labrador, besides the Ottawas and Abenakis. In 
short, they embrace the whole of the Indian tribes, extending 
from beyond the head of Lake Superior to the Atlantic coast, 
with the exception of the Eskimos. To endeavour to trace out 
the origin of the Beothues from among such a numerous assem- 
blage of different tribes, having many characteristics in common, 
would be waste of’ time. 

Some hare, however, indulged in the supposition that the 
Beothues originally came from Scandinavia, ut before seek- 
ing for traces of them in so distant a source, it appears to me a 
more rational proceeding to attribute their probable origin to 
some ancient migration of a branch of the Algonkin nation, 
caused by their having been driven out by war, as in the case 
of the historical dispersion of the aborigines of Montreal by 
Troquois and Hurons, ) 

Some of the peculiarities which distinguished the Beothues 
from other Indians of the Western Continent were of a kind 
such as might easily have arison amongst a people debarred for 
a long period from free communication wit other tribes, 
Others, in all probability, resulted from an alteration in external 
cireumstances, which necessitated changes of habit and modes 
of life. In fact, they were an adaptation of requirements to 
means, such as might have oriciakesd among a ae Ps formerly 
iving in the interior of a continent, but now compelled to obtain 
a livelihood under such altered conditions as an insular life 
would necessitate. 

Regarding their ultimate fate, there is less difficulty informing 
 @reasonable conjecture. Amongst the various rts thereon 
to be found in the foregoing pages, those which see to attribute 
their sudden disappearance to having perished on the island 
bear the strongest marks of truth about them, and the signi- 

* Since writing the shore, I have been informed that there are some boiling 
stones which belonged to the Beothucs in the Edinburgh Museum, They were 
presented, along with two skulls, to the late Professor Jameson, by Cormack, the 
explorer. 
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ficant fact, that about that time there only remained of them 
fourteen individuals. It may, I think, be reasonably concluded 
that these few poor wretches, forced to leave their habitations 
and wander about during the severity of winter, eventually died 
of starvation on the island; thus affording another instance of 
a people “improved off the face of the earth by the bearded 
stranger from the rising sun.” | 

My best acknowledgments are due to Mr. A. W. Franks for 
erick advice and assistance during the preparation of the fore- 
going pages; and to Professor Busk, for the descriptions and 
drawings of the Beothue skulls. I am also much indebted to 
Mr. John Evans for his valuable work on “ Stone Implements,” 
without which I should not have attempted the task of describin e 
the stone implements of Newfoundland. 

EXPLANATION oF Prares IX. tro XT. 
Plate IX. 

Map of Conche Harbour, on the north-cast coast of New- 
fuindinnd. The spot where the stone implements represented 
in the succeeding plates were found is indicated by a smal] 
cross. 
| Plate X. 

Fig. 1. Broken spear-head of soft red slate, one-half natural 
size. 2. Fragment of micaccous slate, exhibiting four groups 
of small notches on the sides, one-half natural size. 3. Thin, 
broad, leaf-shaped arrow-head of chert, with finely-serrated 
edges, one-half natural size. 4, Chisel or axe of chloritic slate, 
one-third natural size, 5. Gouge-shaped tool; the hollowed-out 
end is directed upwards in the figure: the other end has been 
ground to an edge; one-third natural size. 

Plate XI, 

Figs. 1 to 3. Stone objects, probably the points of fish-hooks. 
4 to 8. Various forms of stone ecrapers. 9 to 12. Triangular 
stone arrow-heads, with hollowed-out bases. 13, Triangular 
stone arrow-head, hollowed out at base, and notched on each 
side. 14. Soapstone sinker for fishing net; the pointed end 
should have been directed downwards. , 

N.B.—All the objects in Pl. xi. are figured of natural size, 
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By J. Park Harnison, MAL 1 ESS eee 


Tux discovery of three incised tablets of hard wood in | 
the houses in Easter Island was alluded to in this Toiial cae 
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minute description of them given two years ago. Since then I 
had obtained from Mr. Croft, a resident in Papetee, photo- 
graphs of five others, from four inches to three feet in length, 
which had been received subsequently by the French mission 
in Tahiti from Easter Island. 1t appears from the letter that 
accompanied them that these tablets were once very numerous; 
but owing to intestine wars, and the anxiety of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries to destroy all relics of heathenism, many 
have been burnt. Natives of Easter Island say that some of 
these tablets contained a portion of the ancient history of the 
island, its kings and chiefs; others mythological legends and 
heathen prayers; and some, directions for fishing and planting. 
It appears that the art of deciphering the signs was confined to 
the priests and some few others, who are supposed to be now 
dead. An Easter Islander in Tahiti professed to be able to read 
the hieroglyphies, but, on being shown one of the tablets, was 
unable todo so. He had been partially instructed when quite a 
boy, but could only say that the signs represented ‘ideas and 
sentences.” 

As one of the tablets, now at Santiago, of which plaster 
casts are preserved in the Museum of the Institute, appeared 
to me to be pictorial, I sent copies of the heliotypes that had 
been taken of it to Tahiti, to see if any of the Easter Islanders 
could explain the signs upon it; and find, from a letter just 
received in reply, that the tablet alluded to is one of those that 
“says a good deal about their chiefs,” and that some of the 
explanations I offered are correct. Further information is 
promised. 

It will be remembered that one of the scenes that it appeared 
probably were purely pictorial, was a festival such as often 
occurs in the Pacific when a great haul of fish is obtained. The 
natives are seen dancing separately, some of them holding fishes 
in their hands, whilst an attempt to represent distinct kinds of fish 
is recognisable. Two pillars, each one with an arm attached to it, 
appear to have been “set up for the spirits,”* and may possibly 
be sun and moon-stones. Figures of a different type from the 
natives who are engaged in the dance are standing by. 

Another picture seems intended to represent a procession of 
bird-headed men who are approaching a pillar with circles on 
each side of it. 

It need scarcely be added, that great interest attaches to these 
tablets, owing to the fact that ae Ep of the kind has been met 
with hitherto in the Pacific, and t! ey are found associated 
with circumstances that point to a survival of an early state of 
civilisation. According to the legends of the islanders, and pre- 

* Sce Sir G, Grey's “Polynesian Mythology,” page 214 
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served probably by their engraved tablets, they came from the 
West in large vessels. There is reason to believe that many more 
tablets still exist in the island; the natives, whoare dying out fast, 
attach the greatest value to them, and carefully conceal them. 

The signs in the photographs exhibited on this occasion 
are symbolic, and appear to be connected with the mythology 
of the islanders. 


Mr. Bovvente-Prser remarked, that he had read somewhere that 
picture-writing existed in the Caroline Islands, As there was every 
reason to suppose a connection between the extinct culture of 
Easter Island and that of Micronesia, he thought it would be an 
ee subject for investigation whether any affinity existed 
between the sroglyphics of the two places. 

Mr. E. B. Trron thought the number of Easter Island inserip- 
tions now collected would justify the investigation being earried 
into the second stage—that of tabulating the various pictures or 
symbols employed, to sgcertain how often and in what connection 

hey occurred. He called attention to some which had ceased to 
be pictorial, and had passed into regular symbolic characters, 
repeated from time to time with variations. 

Mr. Grorce Sr. Crarm said, that one of the figures bore some 
resemblance to the eagle-head deity in the Assyrian sculptures, 
making an offering to the sacred tree. This micht indicate a con- 
nection, if not between the peoples, between their mythologies; 
and he thought 1t was not the only point where the mythologies 
seemed to touch. 
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into the second stage—that of tabulating the various pictures or 
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. be pictorial, and had passed into regular symbolic characters, 

eated from time to time with variations. 
i Grorce St. Crate said, that one of the figures bore some 
resemblance to the eagle-head deity in the Assyrian sculptures, 
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Juse Sru, 1875, 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The election was announced of Rosert Puri.iirs Gree, Jun., 
isq., F.G.S., F.R.A.8., of Coles Park, Buntingford, Herts. 
hanks were voted for the following presents received : 


For tHe Lirarr. 


From the Aurnor.—Rude Stone Monuments, By Rev. W. C. 
Lukis, M.A. 

From the Rorat ee aT a ase Papers for the 
Expedition of 1875. ! 7 

From the Socrerr.—Bulletin de Ia Société Impériale des Natura- 
listes de Moscou. Vol. XLVIII. No. 3. 

From the Enrror.— Revue Scientifique. Nos. 47 and 48. And 
Tables des Matieéres. , | | 

From the Acanemwy.— Proceedings of the Royal Academy of 
Copenhagen. No. 2, 1874. ape 

From the Soctery.—Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Vol. ILf. Part 1. 

From the Socrery.—Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaries 
du Nord. 1866. | 

From the Instrrvrtow.—Journal of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution, Vol. XVIII. (Appendix). | 

From the Avrnor.—United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of Colorado, 1873. By F. V. Hayden. 

From the Ixsrrrvrroy.—Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, Vol. XVI. 1874. 

From the Exrcvrons of the late Hexry Crnisty.—Reliquim Aqui- 
tanice. Part XVI. 1575. 
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The following paper was read by the author : 


The Lone Watt of Satoxa and the Rurnep Cries of 
Puan and Getsa pi Lesixa. By Captain R. F. Burros, 
HLM. Consul at Trieste. [With Plates xii. and xm. and 

INTRODUCTION. 

Avtow me to begin by expressing the great satisfaction with 
which I find myself once more in this room, and permitted to 
offer you the results of three years work. The specimens on 
the table will show you the nature of that work, and, before 
proceeding to the papers announced for this evening, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed briefly to introduce them to you. 

The two sketches (PI. xiii. figs. 1 and 2) represent the only 
flint implements as yet found in Dalmatia; and I have added 
the requisite details. They were shown to me by my learned 
friend, Prof. Glavini¢ of Spalato. I would propose him and Dr. 
Lanza di Casalanza as corresponding members of our Society; 
and I will answer for their value. 

The skull and the accompanying bones were found near 
Bolliunz, a valley about five milgs south-east of Trieste. Here 
the Romans cut an aqueduct uf live rock—a trough which 
supplied Tergeste with the best water. I have no doubt that 
some of the caves which now appear natural were hand-worked 
for mortuary purposes; and, though I will not answer for the 
skull being Roman, or, indeed, of any great antiquity, I think 
that it may be a relic of the ancient race, and, as such, I have 
brought it home for the collection of our learned associate, 
Dr. J. Barnard Davis. 

The collection of pottery and the models of stone implements 
are intended for the admirable collection of our President, 
Col. A. Lane Fox. They are gathered from the Castellieri of 
Istria, concerning which I lately published a paper, with many 
regrets for the mode in which it was published, and a heartfelt 
resolution not to do it a The pottery is submitted to the 
judgment of experts. To an amateur it appears of different 
oo. but : can oa for the fact of its ing an authentic 

nd—most of it was dug up in my presence. t occurs in the 
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Part 1L—Tue Loxe Watt or SAnona. 


Salona wants but few words of introduction. She was in turn 
the Respublica Salons (inscribed on leaden tube of aqueduct) ; 
the Conventus and Colonia of Pliny (iii. 22), and a host of 
writers; the Roman metropolis of Dalmatia Felix, that fair and 
fertile section of the land between the Nestus or Tilurus 
(mod. Cettina) and the Nero (Narenta) rivers; a Prefectura 
et Pretura (Farlati Illyria Sacra i. 27), with a Prepositus 
thesaurorum; a Procurator ginwciorum; a Procurator baphi- 
orum (of the dyeing establishments); and a Prases Dalmatim 
(or Functionarius perfectissimus). She was the great emporium 
of the coast, the ériwefoy, or naval arsenal (Strabo, vii. 5); and 
the “Totius Dalmatim Caput’’ (Const. Porphyr. do Admin, 
Imperi, cap.. xxx.) which, under Augustus, included a 
part of Western Pannonia. Virgil (Genethliacum, Eel. iv.) 
sing the birth of a “Saloninus,” and the glories of the paternal 
triumph: Horace (ii. 1) immortalised the honours of Dalmatic 
or Delmatic victory, Here “Duke Bato” (av. 6, Dion 
Cassius, lib. Ix., and Vell. Paterculus, lib. ii.) fought for 
liberty against the predatory and oppressive masters of the 
world ; here 8. Domnius (8, Doimo or Dojmo) was sent, accord- 
ing to old tradition, by Saint Peter; and here Titus, by order 
of Saint Paul (Tim. ii. 4-10) preached the gospel to Dalmatia, 
The remains of what an English novelist called the “small but 
prosperous town of Salona” (f), though seldom visited, are, 
according to Prof. Steinbiichel, some of the most interesting of 
classical ruins. Finally, a highly advantageous position has made 
Spalato, its modern /ocum fenens, the vaturat whilst Zara is 
the artificial and political capital, and the most flourishing 
indeed the only progressive port of the old “Regno di Dal. 
mazia,"’ which still forms the southernmost province of the 
extended Austrian empire. | 

But my business at present is with a single section of Salona, 
the “ Long Wall,” of doubtful and debated origin. 

The celebrated Abate Alberto Fortis (Viaggio in Dalmazia, 
e.¢. 2 yols,, Alvise Milocco, Venice, 1774, translated into English 
(London, J. Robson, 1777), and French, “ Voyage en Dalmatie, 
Berne, chez la Société Typographique, 1778 ""),* who travelled 
in ap. 1770—1772, and whose meritorious labours have been 
& mine copiously quarried by later writers, has no notice of 
the “Murazzo,"’ or long wall, although he gives a detailed 
description of the ruins of Salona, in his vol un. p. 42 (French 
translation, i. sec. 11. p. 56). 






® T shall give in these pages references to text and French tranalation for facil ity 
of ebaae. The book has become somewhat rare and costly. 
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On the other hand, the late Mr. Paton, so well known asa 
traveller, and a writer of travels, and mentioned with respect 
by the late Abate Carrara, visited Salona in 1846-7, and de- 
scribes this most interesting feature in the following remarks » 
(vol. i. 363, “Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,” by A. A. 
Paton, 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 1849): _ 

“To the westward of Salona is a remnant of an immense 
construction, the origin and destination of which is oe un- 
known to the local antiquaries—a Cyelopean tcall,* of regular 
quadrilateral stones, each from 8 to 16 feet in length. At first 
sight, I imagined that it must have been the foundation of a 
temple; but, as it extends 580 paces in length, 1 soon saw the 
fallacy of that opmion.” + eae 

The generic term, “Cyclopean,” is given to the blocks 
6 to 12 feet long by 2 to 5 high, at Tiryns, in Argolis, 
by Pausanias (Kuxdorwv . . . épyor ii. 25-7); but he also 
applies it to the hewn polygons of Mykenm, and even to the 

uared masonry of the Gate of the Lions. Euripides repeat- 
aily adapts the same expression to the walls of Mykenm and of 
Argos. Lactantius (vid. Stat. Theb. i. se explains it thus: 
* Arces Cyclopum autem, aut quas Cyclopes fecerunt, aut magni 
ac miri operis; nam quicquid magnitudine sui nobile est, 
Cyclopum manu dicitur fabricatum.” Of course the picturesque 
term was seized upon by the imitative Roman poets: Seneca, 
to mention no other, says: 

Quid moror? Majus mihi, 
Bellum Mycenis restat, ut 
Evers manibus aaxa nostria concidant. 
(Here. Fur. iv. 996.) 


The first step would be to smooth the joints, as in the artistic 
walls of Cosa, and the outer surface, as at Rusellm, after which 
the whole stone would be hewn first to the pseudo-isodom, and, 
lastly, to the isodomic form. Petit-Radel and Dennis (ii. 264) 
hold the polygonal structures to be Pelasgic, and the former 
declares (Mem. Inst. iti. pp. 55-66) that they have been found 
as far south as Lucania and Apulia. Mr. Hamilton (“ Arche- 
ologia’’) complicates the use of the word by applying it to four 
several forms of masonry, noting as many different epochs. In 
the first, the gigantic, ssnegular bineks ure of various sizes, with 
smaller interstitial stones, but wholly without mortar (Tiryns 
and a portion of the Maltese “ Torri de’ Giganti,”’ unhewn masses 
of coralline). The second shows masonry without courses, 
irregular polygons whose sides fit closely (Mykenw, Etrurian 


* Tho italics in this passage, and in the quotations from Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
ond the Abate Carrara, are mine. 
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Norba, Cwre, Arpino, Cosa, and Alatri: also Tulis (of Ceos) and 
Delpht ; in omg nes} the strata are of the same height, but 

o-isodomic, or unequal in length of stones (Bootia, Argo- 
and the Phocian cities); whilst, fourthly and lastly, the 
blocks are of different heights, but always rectangular (Attica). 
“ Rectangular Cyclopean” sounds almost like an Irish " mil 
Perhaps we had better, with Dodwell (* Pelasgic Remains”) and 
Sir William Gell (“Rome”), despite Bunsen (Ann. Inst., Rome, 
1834), limit the term “Cyclopean” to masonry composed of 
irregular polygons of large size, superimposed and fitted to- 
gether, more or less closely, with interstitial stones, but without 
mortar or cement. The oldest form would be a massive wall 
formed by huge blocks of undressed rock simply piled together 
without Mss eare for jointing, as at Sidon, and in the 
Castellieri of* Istria, especially that of Cunzi (Kunzi). Similar 
walls are found at Segni, Alatri, and other Etruscan cities, as 
opposed to those of Latium. In the second, the sides would be 
smoothed so as to correspond, but the stones would not be laid 
in true courses; such are the ruins of Tirvns. 

The next traveller of note to Salona, the late Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson (‘ Dalmatia,” &c. : London, Murray, 1848), avoids 
using the terms “* Cyclopean ” and “ Pelasgian,’’ * and describes 
(i. 160-1) the “ wall of jen’ stones’ in these words : | 

“From this point” (the southern town-enceinte) “another 
wall runs off, nearly at a right angle, which appears again by 
the roadside, about 115 paces to the westward, and, in a still 
more perfect state thirty paces further on. It is of very large 
stones, with bere/led edges, admirably put together, and of a 
style which resembles Greek: MasCHry. Sail of the blocks are 
13 feet long and 2 high. I traced it in the same direction 
to the distance of S73 paces, or about 1,440 feet: and about 
200 paces further on, is a line of rock resembling masonry, 
Which may have been used as a continuation of the defences of 
the city. On the north side of the wall, the sarcophagus of the 
Albucii “i Pls discovered, and other tombs are met with 
hereabouts. This wall may have been used to protect the 
entrance to the river and the port, or may have belonged to the 
older city, before the Romans came into Dalmatia, when Salona 
was already a place of importance ; and the character of tte 
masonry ts the more remarkable, as it seems fo point out a 
connection with the Greeks.’ The learned author also shows the 
importance of Salona by quoting Strabo (lib. vii. 5, § 5): 

Emeita. . . . eal 4 téy Aadpatéwopy TWapaXia, cai To émuevoy 
autéw Sadler, “Ear: $8 coy wok ypovoy TokepncavTwy mpog 

* Dionysius Hal. (i. 28) relates on 


rel: the quthority of Mvyrsilus thet the wall 
which surrounded the City of Athens was called Pelesgie. > 
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Papaiovs ro e0vos ToiTo, KaTowmias Bioyer aktaheyous eis 
wevtTyxovta, @y Twas xal wokes Sdd\ovd te wal Uplapeva 
(Priomon P), mal Nuviay, eat Siorioy, ro te véov eal TO wahaior, 
as everpyoev o SeSaoros (Augustus).* 

The hichiy distinguished Egyptologist, to whose literary kind- 
ness I am personally caalebbed. here showed his normal acumen. 
But “ bevel? means properly rabbeting, or oblique rebatement ; 
in fact, “the angle formed by two surfaces of a solid body, 
meeting at an angle which is neither a rectangle nor half a 
right angle.” It is still a favourite with architects, but we must 
not apply the term to the masonry of Salona; the latter is 
shisel-dnoeaod toa narrow flat BERL or border, and a boss or 
projection, apparently of unusual height, and invariably forming 
a rectangle with the lower plane. By some writerg on the Holy 
Land (e.g. Dr, Barclay, “City of the Great Kin®,” p. 494) it 
is made a characteristic of “ Hebrew architecture,” whatever 
that may be; and, probably because they observed it at the 
“wailing-place” of the Jews, they named it the “Jewish 
bevel,” a compound misnomer, it being neither “ Jewish” nora 
“bevel.” The “Chosen Penple,” I need hardly say, borrowed 
all their architecture, and, indeed, art in general, from the 
polished Phoenicians, and even more distant races. 

This meriesy, Of stone-dressing, so useful in the determination 
of style and date, appears harcly to have been studied with the 
attention which it merits. A distinguished English archm- 
ologist at Rome informed me that he ‘held it to be a classical 
ae ‘ ae ~ eee ere, merely ee Mose or 
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form originating in the early centuries after our era. How far 
wrong he was, may be judged from the foregoing sketch of the 
huge walls, which are generally, indeed universally, supposed 


* "Then .. . the const of the Dalmate. and their naval arsenal, Sal : 
nation was for a long time at war with the Romans" (alluding te the Tyran 
wars). “They had fifty consklerable settlements, some of which were in the 
tame rank of cities as Salon, Priamon, Ninias, and the old and new Sinotiam, 
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to be part of the Agger of Servius Tullius. I was honoured with 
the illustration and the following note by the discoverer, the 
Right Rey. Father Joseph Mullooly, the learned Prior of S. 
Clemente, whose “ History of Excavations,” and “Saint Clement 
and his Basilica in Rome” (1 vol. 8vo) are so highly valued: 

The breadth of the draught or border of the tufa stones is a 
little more than an inch each way, and the m4 or channel 
between them precisely three centimetres, which gives the 
height of the boss. The tufa blocks, which I discovered under 
the floor of the subterranean basilica are believed by Mr. 
Parker, C.B., to date from the early days of the Roman 
Monarchy, and the travertine from the Republican times.” 

The object of the “draught and boss” was evidently to 
relieve the jointing from the over-pressure of heavy bodies; 
hence we find the system variously adapted to a multitude of 
different forms by the latest, as well as by the earliest, builders. 
Some are exceedingly complicated. For instance, in the palace 
of King Hensius, at Bologna (Palazzo del Podesta, a.n, 1261— 
1485), each stone has a central rose upon a flat table, highly 
raised, and connected with the corners by four ribs, each oats 
one of the sides of the square. (See fig.) =e 

Perhaps the most popular is the bevel with | ~ 
ns pores and I have nabiced, both in Eng- 
and and in Syria, the raised draught and the | at 
eiubeal. Cones | S nipidection which clearly |“ 
defeats its own purpose, ? 
sedi learned Dr. Rose a formerly Prussia ci Consul at Jerusa- 
em, finds the following three distinct epochs of megalithic and 
“bevelled” (ic, draughted and Boaned). asehiiasiees in that 
most venerable part of the East: 

1. The fine, rather wide, and shallow draught, often 6 inches 
in breadth around the edge, the whole stone carefully squared, 
and the boldly projecting boss finely cut and plain-dressed like 
the border. This he would call pre-Herodian, though there is 
no reason to think that the Israelitish cities had any peculiari- 
ties of architecture, and he instances the “ Wailing Place ;” 
Arik el Amir, in Gilead (p.c. 290), and other well-known ruins. 
_ 2. The deeply-draughted edge, with the face of the stone pro- 
jecting more boldly, and only rough-dressed with the hammer, 
or left as hewn from the quarry. He would consider this early 
Roman and Herodian, and he finds it in most of the ante- 
crusading remains, 

d. The latest type is the roughly-draughted border, with the 
Augustus burnt them down.” In Strabo, the Dalmatian coast, the coast of the 
Tapodes (Fiume), Liburnis (Northern Dalmatia), and the Liburnian Islands, 
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whole face of the stone standing boldly out, but only hammer- 
dressed, or left as first quarried. This, he says, denotes the later 
peri 


The her: Mr. Tristram, a careless and superficial observer, 
speaks (p. 78, “The Land of Israel,” London, 1866) of the 
“well-known Jewish or Phenician bevel,” and attributes (p. 80) 
to Dr. Rosen's first and earliest epoch the Haram of Hebron, 
which we have every reason to think is of far later date. 

I would distribute the draughting and bossing (not bevelling) 
of the Syrian ruins into three epochs—the Phoenician, * the classic 
(Greek or Roman), and the modern, the latter being conspicuous 
in the khans or caravanserais. There are many local varieties ; 
for instance, the double form in the church of Constantine and 
Helena at Yabrid, Syrians, ancient and modern, work every- 
thing, from sewing to stone-dressing, in ways differing from, 
and often con to, Europeans. For instance, they begin to 
dress, not with the hammer, but with the pick, which with us 
comes much later. 

The modern ha of cutting stone in Dalmatia and Istria,which 
probably dates from the remotest days, may throw light upon 
the system of their classical predecessors. The ashlar is first 
dressed with the heavy square-headed mazsa or metal hammer. 
{t is then subjected to the punta, pointed, or narrow chisel, or 
to the finer scalpello, both used with the mazsiola, or maglio, a 
heavy mallet of soft iron, in which the hollow can be filled up. 
The modern eee of Trieste and other towns employs the 
punta when the sandstone blocks are laid in place. ithe next 

process is the application of the brocca, a triangular pick, with 
sharp apex and a toothed base. Then comes the meartello 
di denti grosst, medti (eulgo, “ il bastardo”’) e fini, the latter called 
doppia martellina, because the teeth are double in number; for 
mstance, one head will have sixteen, and the opposite eight. 
The French boucharde with diamond-shaped steel points, wor 
with the masse, and the Italian seceiarda, useful in treating 
mite and hard stones, is common at Vienna, but not used at 
rieste or in Dalmatia, Finally, the stone, finished with the 
finer scalpello of many forms, even dentated, is polished with 
common sand or sa/dame (Molla or Sasso Marzo), a fine powder of 
silex found in the limestone strata, and not easily accounted for.+ 


®* From the Phoenicians came the Etruscan boss, which is found at the ruins of 
rere near Bologna, to mention no other place | | 


These pockets, full of fine silex, are m rious formations, to which Linnews 
(Syst. Mat. “ Silex") nllndes, * Silex sidiee air montium cretaccorum rimia; uti 
epee sate satorum.” We find ren ase and Reppen Tabor, near 
sand has been extensively used for Venctian glass. The same a urs i 

a ge ah t Venctian Ean wien Siciciahy odes 0 


beds near Cape Reykjanea (the south-western ex- 


If a spigolo (list), or a fistello (draught), be required, it is worked 
with the marfel/o rather than the sea/pel/o, and the rustica is left 
coreg) random-tooled or hammer-dressed, not grooved nor pitted 
into holes (prison rustic). La Bugna (pietre bugnate) is the 
term applied indifferently to “‘ frosted stones,” to the bevel, or to 
the boss and draught. 

Amongst Dalmatian writers, the only authority who has 
treated the “ Murazzo” of Salona as it deserves is the well-known 
Abate Carrara (‘ Topografia e Scavi di Salona,” del Dr. Fran- 
eesco Carrara, Trieste, 1850). In the first (topographical) part 
of his learned little volume, he mentions it only once (p. 63) ; 
in the second portion, or history of the excavations, he refers to 
it three times. The first (p. 128) is in connection with the 
classical cemetery enclosed by it, and by a wall of large white 
(limestone) blocks, carefully squared, running parallel with it to 
the north, ‘and distant 3 Viennese tese (fathoms—each 6 Austrian 
feet—6 feet 2 inches "67). In p. 147, he tells us that between 
1847-8 were opened “ottocento klafter (the same fathom) dé 
muro ciclopico di epoca antiromana;” and in pp. 136-9 he 
describes it in these words :— 

“ All "ovest della cittd antica si mostravano gli avanzi di un 





muro a he massi squadrati della quarta epoca delle costru- 
zioni ciclopiche (courses of various sizes, but always rectangular). 
I] quale continuava interrottamente per quasi 130 tese, seas 
mostrare né cominciamento né fine. Tra per la curiosita di deter- 
minare l’estesa e la direzione diquel muro, non meno che la sua 
relazione col perimetro dell’ antica citta, e con cid satisfare ad 
un importante curiosita nostra, ed al desiderio del dotto viaggia- 
tore Scozzese, A. A. Paton (‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ Adriatische 
Briefe vii. Salona, num. 141, 1846); e tra pel deastioess di cercare 
la lunghezza della necropoli discoperta a fianco della via mag- 
gore, condussi a termine, mediante tasteggiamenti, uno scavo 
importante. Dal quale rilevo che il muro ciclopico segnato nel 
mio piano a linea grossa interrotta, lungo pit di 800 tese, par- 
tendodallacinta a ponentedel perimetro antico, corre, pressoché in 
linea parallela alla strada regia, attraversando il torrente Slano, 
e continuando sino a quello di Blandiste, che marca il confine tra 
Salona e Castel Sucuraz. Di lA, anziché avanzare al disopra della 
strada, risalta al Sud, riescendo con dolce deviazione dalla prima 
linea fino alla localité detta Stacun ove termina con due mausolei. 
- .» . «+ La misura media de’ massi che formano il muro 
ciclopico da in altezza 2’ 3° (Viennese feet 100=103'71 English), 
tremity), 2 purely eruptive country, have mamiodically wo . Pi 
(xxvi. A} destacen thas the Roman workmen pan poate rnc Sr pebod 
Adriatic when the waters retired. Fortis (ii. 271) noticed this Saldame at 
Loparo (Neo-paros?) in the Island of Arbe. 
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in larghezza 2'6"; in lunghezza 10’; il muro non é pid grosso della 
grossezza dei massi. | % 

“‘ Codesto muro ciclopico fiancheggia la strada antica romana 
sopra la quale i francesi, per ordine de Marmont, aprirono nel 
1808 la strada regia attuale. La deviazione che ho notata di 
esso muro della strada regia al torrente Blandiste, si spiega con 
eid, che i francesi, arrivati a quel punto, piuttisto che progredire 
sulla linea della via antica, rifecero la direzione della strada per 
farla pii mediterranea lungo la bellissima riviera delle Castella. 
Cid nulladimeno, dalle osservazioni fatte im tanti anni a Salona, 
vedo costantemente che ogni stradae viuzza attuale corre sopra 
le rovine di una via o di un clivo romano. 

“Dal muro ciclopico preesistente a Salona romana, trassero 
grag i Signori del mondo per istabilirlo a linea di divisione 

ra la via pubblicn e la maggiore necropoli. E difatti, dal punto 
in cui il muro si stacca dal recinto di Salona, sino a che si perde 
nel torrente Blandiste, al nord di esso, trovasi il cimitero antico, 
al sud la strada; da Blandiste a Stacun la necropoli si presenta 
al sud, la strada al mord. I) quale mutamento di disposizione 
risultante da moltissimi tasteggiamenti da me fatti (a tutto 
giugno dal recinto all’ ovest di Salona sino ai mausolei che 

eguano il termine discoperto del muro ciclopico si mostrayano 
‘pid di 300 buchi non minori in superficie di una tesa quadrata, 
profondi dai 4. 12 piedi), si spiega di leggieri dal contraste che 
offrono le due linee di muro toccanti al torrente Blandiste. Del 
resto per determinare l'uthziodiquel muroconverrebbecontinuare 
‘opera incominciata nel quarantotto, e per lo meno con ispessi 

astepgiamenti cercarne l'ulteriore andamento. S’arriverebbe 
forse a conoscerla, come é verosimile, quale muro di precinzione 
di Salona antiromana, che é quanto dire dell’ antica Salona.” 

In p. 189 we read, “ Ora nel discoprimento de pili che 800° 
(fathoms) del muro cielopico, hassi un mezzo di comprendere la 
causa del fallo, e scusare taluno di que’ grossissimi errori”’ 
(alluding to the discrepancies of shape and measurements found 
in former deseriptions of Salone). Page 157 notes that the Roman 
theatre has a “‘ muratura a bugnato,” which, I have said, applies 
equally to the bevel and to the draught and boss, the latter being 
here meant; but no notice is taken of the same work in the 





rclopean wall, which is far more remarkable and characteristic. 

oreover, when stating that the “Murazzo” shows neither 
beginning nor end, the learned Abate had not noticed the highly 
interesting eastern prolongation which extends nearly to the 
new town. 

The accompanying plan of Salona Ma xii.) shows by numerals 
the position of the pre-Roman wall. It begins(H) at the junction 
of the two enceintes, the “ linea di congiungimento de’ ; ue peri- 
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metri Romano-Salonitani” (Carrara), and near where the learned 
Abbé places his “ Porta Suburbia,” The stones, at once dis- 
tinguished by their size and by their blue-grey tint, the argifla 
marina plumbata of old authors, are much degraded. Thence it 
runs from magnetic SSE. to NNW., roughly speaking: be 
the amphitheatre forming the north-western angle, it has bea 3 
totally destroyed ; but farther along the path, the line bends at 
nearly a right angle to the south-west, till it abuts upon the 
modern Strada Postale, or Regia of Spalato-Trau.* Here also 
the soft material has been seriously injured by time and weather. 
Beyond this point it resumes nearly its origimal direction 
(SSE.--NNW.), and, passing the place marked in the plan 
“Scavi di, 1824,”’ Orto di Metrodoro, it is in tolerable preserva- 
tion. At the angle where the Strada Postale bends suddenly 
almost to north, a natural reef-ridge of large limestone blocks, 
standing up like a wall, prolongs the “ Murazzo,” with aslight de- 
flection, to the sea-shore. I saw no traces of work on this feature, 
and, although draughted and bossed stones are said to have 
been found along the eastern side of the French highway, 1 
could not detect them. 

The accompanying rough sketch from my diary shows the 
position and the dimensions of the three courses of masonry 
where the wall is best preserved. I was assisted in the work by 
M. Aristide Vigneau, of Spalato, and I have been promised a 
photograph of this highly interesting section. 


Height of highest tier . 0°61 metres ome ss 
Height of ainidls tier 3. O61 ore 2 ft. English. 
Height of lowest tier . O-18metres 7 inches 


The latter buried in gutter of roadside. 
Mostly blackberry bishen 
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“i Wurazco” 


The lowest stratum is almost concealed by the north-eastern 
side-drain of the Strada Postale. The reverse flank is com- 
pletely buried, and the bushes projecting over the top spring 


© The well known Tragurium of the Romans, which Const. Farphyoaramat 
(De Administr. “Imperu,” cap.1xxvi.) writes Tetrgurinm ; we find “Cum tots 
Travia in a document dating from ab. 1400 (Boglic, p. 91) ; the modern form is 
Troghir (Slav) and Trad (Ltal.), which Wilkinson writes, without resson, ‘Trad. 
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from a cornfield. The sooner excavations are here made the 


eLLear, 

This “ Murazzo,” to use the Venetian term, cannot be con- 
sidered a sea-wall, nor is it the defence of the more modern 
Roman city—the two favourite conjectures. The shore line is 
wavy, and its distance from the masonry ranges between a 
minimum of 50 and a maximum of 220 metres. The Strada 
Regia follows very nearly the ancient line, as the discovery of 
a milliary column proved, and the following facts show that it 
was like the Via Appia and the Roman entrance to Palmyra,” a 
favourite site for cremation and interment, ash urns bein ¢ found 
on one side and tombs on the other. North of the wall is the 
well-known Roman necropolis, where a number of sarcophagi, 
based either upon stone pavements or upon the naked earth, are 
still seen. They had been rifled and injured, probably about 
the time of the Hijrah, by the Avaro-Slav invader (circa 
A.D. 639), before his expulsion by the Croat. On the other side 
again (south), at the place marked “Scavi, 1824, Dolj Sepulcrali,” 
a curious eirliine she dolium, with narrow neck, was found 
horizontally cut for the admission of a human body. It is 
figured by Dr. Lanza (“‘Monumenti Salonitani mediti”), but I 
could not procure a copy, the book having lon g been out of print. 
Here many sepulchral urns with ashes, and mostly inviolate, 
unlike the more exposed sarcophagi, have been unburied. We 
may, therefore, conclude that this part was the Ustrinum, 
Usirinat or burning-ground, theSmashan of the modern Hindus. 

Jt is not a little curious that no less than nine jars containing 
bodies have been found when excavating the cities and ceme- 
teries of Etruria Circumpadana, near Bo ogna. The Bolognese 
amphore which contained the remains were either full length 
—that is, pointed at the base—or half-sized, with flat bottoms, 
and in all cases the skull was found upwards or near the mouth. 
The reverse was the system of the Brazilian Tupi-Guarania, 
and I have suggested (‘Notes to Hans Stade,” i. 125) that the 
idea arose from their desire of returning the body to the position 
in which it was originally formed. In all cases which came under 
my notice the he was placed downwards, as if in the womb, 

* From Palmyra we may jud t the practice, at once heojen’, - 
Passed over to Heruria, rad wiht Wes borerel ie the Deemicand metbetin 
can cosmogony, which puzzled antiguaries by its curious resemblance with that 
of Genesis, has, at length, been explained by the discoveries of Mr. George Smith 
at Koyunjik. Tho Chal can story of the Creation and Fall of Man ae that 
the Grenesitic mythus attributed to Moses extended throughout the ears East 
rai ad to Assyria, and hence it was evidently transported by the Etruseans 


+ The Ustrinum differs from the riw€ot or Busium - ; aes | 
was burnt ; in the latter it wns also buried. am; in the former the corpse 
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although M. Adolfo de Varnhagen (“ Historia Geral do Brazil,” 
Pl. opp. p. 112) gives an illustration with the feet downwards. 

That the “ Murazzo” is not Roman is proved by its remarkable 
contrast with the more modern epoch. The material is every- 
where a calcareous cocenic marl, a transition from limestone to 
sandstone, blue-grey, and casily de; , the marne of the 
Mons Caprarius, which forms the lofty background of Salona. 
All the Roman city is built of the caleaire (nummulitic,* hip- 
puritic, &c.) of the same period, quarried from the backbone of 
Dalmatia; the eastern fork of the Apennines. This, in faet, is 
the normal rock bounding the Mediterranean sea-board. The 
material of Diocletian’s palace was quarried in the island of 
Brazza, once doubtless terra firma, and the port at which it was 
embarked is still known to the people as Spliska, Spljet being 
the Slav equivalent for Spalato or Aspalathus.t Again, the 
length of ‘hs sandstone blocks which we measured, varies from 
a minimum of 0-90 (2 feet 11 inches) to a maximum of 2-76 
metres (8 feet 2 inches); the depth of the highest and middle 
courses is 0°61 (2 feet), and the third shows only 0°18 (7 inches). 
The width of the draught ranges between 4 and 16 centimetres 
(2°40 inches to 6°40 inches), and the bold ie fared have origi- 
nally risen as high as 8 inches. In the Roman theatre (P) tl 
stones are also dacphied and bossed, but the largest gave a 
length of 1-11 metres (3 feet 7 inches), with a draught varying 
in width from 31 to $7 millimetres (1 ch to 4 inches the 
maximum), and the projection of the boss was insignificant. 
The same stone-dressing will be found in the Temple of ecula- 
pius at Spalato—a name traditionally given without a shadow of 
reason, and in the “ Duomo” (domus or cathedral) of 5. Doime, 
attributed to Jupiter, apparently because Diocletian assumed the 
title of Jovius; or to Diana, because the frieze shows hunting 
and other rural subjects; but in both cases the draught is nar- 
row, little exceeding an inch. 

Two distinct origins have been proposed by local antiquaries 
for this interesting feature, and both agree, with Wilkinson, in 
attributing it to the Greeks. , 

P. Farlati (lyr. Sacr., i. 272) and Carrara (/oc. cit.) find it 

® These nummulites mark the debdf of the Tertiary epoch, and the hippurites 
are #0 common in Istris that they have been called the Istrian formation. 

+ Const. Porphyro. gives Aspalathos (chap. xxxvi.) amongst the coast cities 
held by the Dalmato-Romans. In the fifth century (temp. Arcedius Notit. 
dignitnt. utriusqyue Imperii. caps. ix. x., quoted by Lanzn, p. 23, Dell’ Antico 
Palazto, &e.), we read of the “ Procurator Gymecii Jovensis Dalmatie Aspalato.” 
According to Lanza, the “ urbicola,” rebuilt after the Avar invasion of the 
seventh century, was first called Aspalathum, then § um, and ¥ 8 
not Spalatro, asthe learned Fortis has it. Mr. G. P.K. dames, the novelist, speaks 
of the “little village of Aspalathus” in the days of Attiln; be also terms 
Salons a “small def prosperous town "—the “but” is charming. 








a 
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in Apollonius Rhodius (n.c. 250). That t (iv. 336—563 ef seg.) 
makes, in his “ Aro { tiea,”” the Coleki, led by Absyrtus, wh 
accompanied, or who was sent by, his father Bates, in pursuit 
of his sister Medea, occupy the island in which he was slain. 
This is generally eeu to be Osero, or Ossero, near Cherso 
(Kherso)* in the Sinus Flanaticus (hod. Quarnero, or Gulf of 
Fiume, and its section between Cherso and Arbe the Papi: 
The earlier name was” Avrepos, “A , Or” Avrosios: and the 
neighbouring “A sede are Beas Abeyrtiic (cf. Strabo 
vii. 5, vol. i. p. 484, Bohn) as far as the Nestus (Tilurus) river 
of Cettina,+ not to be confounded with the Nestus of E ITU 
(hod. Mesta or Kara-sti), a coast wholly wanting islands. After 
occupying “usgwe ad Salangonem (Salona ?) Auciun, Mestidaque 


ferram”” (Carrara), they moved off to Issa ( Lissa) to Kerkyra 
Nigra fupa wéXacva, mod. Curzola) and Melite (Meleda). In 
lib, 4, L. 524 (Merkel’s Edit. Leipsig, 1854) we find mention of 


‘TAAns, and in line 535— 

"Audi wow “Ayaviyy ‘TrAnida 
“where some read dyavip, and others, peydAnv,” the greatest 
of the fifteen cigjes of Seymnus Chius (407), and possibly 


hence the corruption Salangon, twice referred to by Carrara 
(pp. 1-4). In lines 562-3 we have 


"AN EGeov yalns ‘TAniBos éfamorres 
Thoth 


_ And this Hylleis is supposed to have been colonised by 
Hyllus, son of Hercules (p.c. 1230), father of the "TARis or 
TrAEion 


The learned Abbé adds that if the Siculo-Issani (of modern 
Lissa) built, as we know they did, Epetium (mod. Stobrez) and 
Tragurium, afterwards tho “ oppidum Romanorum marmore 
notum” (hod. Trat), they would hardly have neglected the 
admirable position of Salona, which lies between tke two, and 


_. Lhe Abbé Fortis, “ Saggio d’Osservazione sopra I'Tsole i Chereo ed Osero,” 
Venice, 1771 (pp- 1-12), treats this subject with abundant erudition, I fail to see 
the reason a B barque, manne by about 50 men, should not hare coasted 
alon; the Black Ses, have ssconded the Danube, and even hare beon portaged to 
a strain coast. Yet the “ Myth of the Argonauts” is » favourite theais for 
German nebulosity, nnd the Iasi treatment was administered by Dr. A. Kuhn 
(* Uber Entwickelungsstuf en ler Mythenbildung,” Berlin, 1874). 

Tt “Mastus (alli Nastos) urbs ct flurius Tilyrii hine Nestius,” ssys Steph, 
Byzant, quoted by Giovanni Lovrich, “ Qaservazions copra diversi perzi del 

sggto in Dalmazia del Sic. Ab. Alberto Fortis,” dc, Venezia, 1776. He isa 
Berery sina sacar for = motto, “ His que narrata sunt non debemus cite 
eredere; toulti ementiantur ut decine nt, multi quia decepti sunt" (Sen. de j 
sud “Credat Judmus Apella" is w Satta en ion. ‘The isco ‘Abate 
book was so famous that it could not fail to find its Zoilus. | 
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which is far superior to both. Moreover, he assures us that 
lina is the name still locally given to the 7 nd tt 
of the oldest Salonitan gateway, the Porta that 
Tlino-vrilo (Hyllus-fount) is the peasants’ name for the spr 
between the chapels of SS. Cajo and Doimo at the foot of Mons 
Caprarius. 

the other hand, the Herakleia of Scylax Caryandensis 3 is 

seep by other antiquaries, especially by Professor F'ra 


Lanza di Casalanza,* a highly distinguished penluiris: 


® The following is a detailed list of Professor Lanra’s meritorious works :— 
1. “In Cyanuretum rubium, inquisitiones chemico-pharmacologicac.” Ticini 
, 1831. Vol i. in Sro, 
2.8 Sopra le Terme dell’ antics Salona.” (V. Bullettino dell’ Istituto di corres- 
ercheologica. Roma, 1837, pag. 131). 

3. “Relazione nosografica statistica sull’ epidemia eolerosa che invase Is Dal- 
mazia nell’ anno 1536, corredsta di Triste dal: Aeaes specialie generali, 
apriuntavi is descrizione deli’ Aretermo inventato Autore, per In immediata 
spplicazione del calore all’ esterno.” Trieste, 1538, un opuse in Svo, con une tavols. 

4. “Saggio storico-statistico medico sopra V'anticn Narona e lo stato presente 
del evo territorio, corredate di uns carta topografica.” Bologna, 1842, vol. i. in Siro. 

5. “ Doveroso tributo di un figlio.” Torino, 1546, un op. in ro. 

6. * Dell’ Mausoleo dell’ Imperatore Diocleziano in Spalsta: Lettera all’ 
illustre Sig. Cav. Geo. Dr, Labus, Spalato, 1 Agosto, 1546. | . Giorn. La Dalma- 
zin, 1946, n. 62. 

_ 4. # Ancora pochi cenni sul Mansoleo di Dioclesinno.” . Giornale, La Dal- 
= 1847, n. 14, 

“Confutazione alla ilustrazione del supposto sepolero di Diocleziano © vera 

interpretasone dei taser che ¥i si trovano se sco! piti.”” (¥. Ta: Dekearis, 

T, n. 45-49 

®. “Le Boeche di Cattaro, deacritte ed accompacnate da vari costumi.” ¥ "il 
Mondo Wlustrato,” di Torino, ed il Giorn., La Dalmazia, del 1547.) 

10. “Il Montenero.” (V. En ciclopedia popolare di Torino.) 

11. “Dell Isola Lesina.” (V. Encic. pop. di Torino.) 

12. “ Dell’ Isola Lessa.” (V. Encic. oP. di Torino.) 

13. “Narenta.” (V. Encic. . di Tormo.) ' 

14, “ Dello stato economico di Castilnuovo nel Circolo di Cattaro."" (¥. Gior., 


Dalmazia, 1947.) | +2 | 

15. “Sugli attuali bisogni della Dalmazis: Lettern od un amico.” (V, La Dal- 
mazin cosiituzionale, 1645, li. re 1 : 

16. “ Delle condizioni presenti dell’ Austria : paroli di un dalmato.” (Art. pab. 
nel Giornale La Dalmazin costituzionale « reprodotto nel Giorn, del Lilo: 
Austriaco, del 1545, n. 173 

17. “Delle cognizioni di. chimica indispensabili alla scienza agraria.” (V. 
Gazzetta di Zara, 1845, n.11, 12.) 

18. “ Metodo efficacissimo per la guarizione di ferite d’arma da fuovo agli arti 
complicati a fratture delle ossa per cui pud risparminrsene ['amputazione.” 
(Art. pub. dall' Eee, Governo de Litorale Aust, in Giugno, 1845, ¢ diramasto al 

pale sanitario dell’ nrmain Austriaca.) 

19. “ Antiche lapidi salonitane inedite illustrate.” (Spalato, 1848, « 2d ediz. 











20. “Sulla im anzn detid senate ia naturale © della economico rurale: Discorso 
mal. * Della — = Sal sean i 

« De _ cll’ antics Salona, con una carte 
art dell’ Istituto di nie dei Seaviai Roma, Panga ie 
generale vidi Salona, dalla o istib ol 


Sens ene V. Annali cell’ Instit. di corrisp. J Rome, 1880), 
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numismatist, and antiquary, who has travelled in England, and 
who has written his travels. He kindly gave me a copy of his 
useful study “ Dell’ antico Palazzo di Diocleziano in Bpalato,?* 
&e., &c. (Trieste Tip. del Lloyd Austriaco, 1855), in which he has 
made sundry corrections of Adams’ the architect’s classical 
folio, “The Palace of Diocletian,” and of his “ Antiche lapidi 
Salonitane imedite illustrate.’ In this volume the inscriptions 
are translated, not merely copied, after the lazy fashion of many 
authors, and the frei | writer has freely acknowledged the 
assistance of the celebrated Abate and fessor Furlanetto, 
and of his distinguished father, the late Carlo Lanza, a surgeon 
in the French army of occupation. I can only express a ; , 
that his manuscript, “ Discorsi critici sulle antiche Storie degl’ 
Tilirici, dei Dalmati e dei Liburni,” may soon see the light; and 
that the learned author will republish, for the benefit of travel- 
lers, his valuable essay, entitled “Monumenti Salonitani inediti,” 
rinted in its Transactions by the I. R. Academy of Sciences, 
Viedus: and in a separate form, also at Vienna, 1856. — 

We find the only notice of Illyrian Herakleia in the Peri- 
plus attributed to Scylax Caryandensis, and written—such is 
the difference of commentators—between the middle of the 
fourth century s.c. and the third and fourth centuries a.p. 
(Miller). P. Farlati has charged the Greek author with inac- 


23. “Poche parole ancora sul colera, e specialmente deg!’ insetti che furoni 
Osservati gonerarsi nei cndaveri dei colerosi." (D. Gazzetta di Zara, 1949, n. 124.) 

24. “Sulle opinioni riguardo alla contagiosita del colera: Lettera al Sig, Red- 
attore dell’ Osservatore Dalmato.” (V. Osservat. Dalmato, 1949, n. 191.) 

25. “Sulla Topografia ce scavi di Salona dell’ Ab. F. Carrara Confutazione.” 
Trieste, 1850, un opuse. in Svo. 

26. ae raccoglitore; Giornale ebdomadario di economico rurale.” 
Zara, 1850, 

27. “Elementi di Mineralogia basati sui nuovi principi di cristallografia e di 
chimica, ad accerupagnati da practiche applicazioni economiche industriali con 
molte igure intercalate nel testo.” Trieste, 1852, un vol. in Svo. 

28. “Di alewne ricerche Tames ne sulle formazioni dei dintorni di Zara." 

¥. ramime dell’ I. R. Ginnasio Superiore di Stato in Zara, 1851-1852.) 

20. “ Nuove ricerche sulla formazione geognostica della Dalmazin: Rapporto 
Sege os all’ I. R. Direzione dell’ Instituto Geologico dell’ impero in Vienna,” 
{¥. Tl Collettore dell’ Adige Verona, 1553, n. 4.) 

30. “Elementi di Zoologia ad uso degli, I. E. Ginnasij e delle seucle Reali 
Austro-Italiane,” 2nd ediz. Vieuns appresso Gerold, 1855, un rol. in So, con 

SL. * Dell’ antico palazzo di Diccleziano in Spalato." Illustrazione con 12 Tar. 
orig. Trieste, 1855, un vol. in 4to. 

_ 32. “ Monumenti Salonitani, inediti illustrati,” con 10 tavole originali, Vienna 
(per cura ed a 7 ic dell’ I. EK. Accademia delli Scienze.) 

_ 3g, “Sur les formations géognostiques de ln Dalmatie: memorin pubblicata nel 
Bulletin de ln Société Geologique de France, nel £, di Dicembre, 1555, con una 
tavola li ta.” 
Grey lention.) ee 
Sahar on val. in Ben degli Illirici, dei Dalmati ¢ dei 
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euracy concerning the Narenta, but he 1s fully rehabilitated, 
on this point at least, by the Abbé Fortis (u. 152, Fr. ii. 
908). As the passage of Scylax, though evidently cor- 
rupted, and in places, with its “ lacunm et interpolationes,” 
almost unintelligible, is of the highest importance, it will be 
advisable to quote it at full length (cap. xxi. p. 28, “ Geog. 
Greci min.” ©. Miiller, Paris, 1860). 

TAATPIOL. Mera &é A:Supvots elow 'TiAvprot eOvos, wal 
mapoixoticw of 'IhAvpiot wapa Oddartay pexpt Xaovias Tip 
xara Képxvpay tiv’ Adcwwoov vijoov. Kai wédes €otiv “EXX kg 
éyrabéa, } dvouaHpdedeva, val Mysjv. Eloi 6¢ xal of hwroparyot 
xaNovpevot BapSapot of Se° ‘Tepacrapvat, Bovduvol (‘TAAswol F)* 
Rovievev OpoTEpuOVES “Trro. Otro: 6€ dacw “Thrxov Tor 
"Hpaxdtovs abtovs xatouxloar’ ici 6¢ BapBapor. Karotroves 
S¢ Xeppévncav édiyo éXdoow rhs Iedorovvneov. "Ano Ge 
Xeppamjoov wapactéver opGdv [ear. ket. "Ami 62 Xeppowjoov 
(Sicca vijcos) wapa (relvet) ds tawiow opov? | ravroy mwapot- 
xodot Boviuvol. .Bovkuvol Selaiv Evos IXkupixdv. Tapamioug 
Sore ris Bovkuwav yadpas ijplpas paxpas ert Néorov worapor, 

Miiller offers the (Mowing | See — 

“99. Tryri. Post Liburnos sequitur Iyriorum gens, habi- 
tant que Ilyrii secundum mare usque ad Chaoniam, que est ex 
adverso Coreyre, Aleonoi insule, Est que ibi urbs Greea, cut 
nomen Heraclea, cum portu. Sunt ibi etiam lotophagi qui vocan- 
tur Barbari hi: Hierostamnm, Bulini (Hyllim?); Bulinoram 
viceini Hylh. Ih ce aes Herculis filium sedes ipsis assignasse 
ferunt; sunt autem barbari, incolentes peninsulam aa mino- 
rem Peloponneso. Post peninsulam vero (insula?) orm pra- 
fenditur quasi tenia recta; juxta quam accolunt Bulim 

Holstenius “ Post Chersonesum fitas directum accolunt Bulini’]. 
ulini autem sunt gens Illyriorum. Praeternavigatio regionis 
Bulinorum usque ad flumen Nestum est longi diel unius.” 

Of Coreyra (Képxvpa pédaiva) we have nodoubt. Asreg 
Herakleia, the theory of Miller is that the city’s name found 
its way into the text as a mere gloss to the words ‘TAAov Tor 
"“Hpakdéovs aitovs xatoixicat. It has long been suggested, and 
with much probability, that the “Iepoordpvar is a corruption of 
‘Iadeparivat, the people dwelling upon the river of Salona, so 
well known by Lucan’s oft-quoted couplet (iv. 404) :— | 


Qua maria Adrinci longas ferit und Salonas 
Et tepidum in molles Zephyros excurrit Inder, 
The name of the streamlet is also written Hyader, Jader, and 
Ider, the latter in the fifth century by Vibius Sequester (glos- 
sary): Pliny and the Anonymus Ravennw prefer Salon; and the 
Acts of S. Domnius Salonus; whilst Carrara (p. 1) believes it to 
TOL. ¥, y 
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have derived its name from the city. Similarly, accordi 
Lovrich (“Osservazioni,” p. 11) the Rumin, Buda, and Gr 
streams, took their names from the villages through which they 
flowed. This writer would make Nastos, or Nastus, an Illyrian 
word, Na-sto (above a hundred), correspondin £ with Cettina, 
alias Zentina or Zentena, because it was the chief of a Aundyed 
castles or cities. 

Of the words Bovdoi and “TAAwor, Miller remarks, appa- 
rently without sufficient reason, “ejice vocem natam ex ditto- 
graphia nominis precedentis.” The Bulini are the Bovdpels 
of Dionysius Periegetes (387), who makes them contermini of 
the Hyllic Region, and Eustathius explains that these ‘“ Bou- 
limeis” are also called BowAswéig or Bovdevots. In the spot ye 
mous poet vulgarly called Scymnus Chius (n.c, 92, if he 
80 old F), we find, 404— | 

Tovrois (Pelagones et Liburni) cupérroy Féarti Bovdkuwav 
eGyos 





The learned historian Lucius (Giovanni Lucio), of Trad, 
would place the Bulini about the present village of Bossiglina, 
commonly pronounced Bussiglina, an old fief of the Bishops of 
Trail, famous for fleeces, It is mentioned by Fortis as a 2uper 
settlement, where the people cooked and ate arum, aighoie and 
se debated f the passage 

We now approach the most debated part of the’ passage. 
Scymnus Chins (405) mentions the Meyddy Xeppdrncos 
‘Tux, believed equal (in extent) to the Peloponnesus, and 
containing fifteen cities inhabited by the Hyllai. These people 
are described as Kedzixov éfvos (Etym. M. pp. 776, 39) and as 
Pelasgi by Niebuhr (R. G. i. 53). Pliny also (iii. 26) gives the 
Peninsula “ Hyllis” « circumference of c. at. paces. 

Lucius of Trai, would confine the great Hyllic Peninsula to 
the lozenge-shaped, rocky-tongue of land  projectin g from 
Mossor, and bounded north by the Iader, and south by the 
Aarnovizza (the stream of the Xarn or mill), the latter un- 
known to the classics. This spear-head divides the little bay of 
Spalato from the long gulf of Salona, and its bold apex is the 
Promontorium Diomedis, perhaps the later Fanum Dianw, a 
western projection of Monte Mariano, not “Marglian,” so given 
by Wilkinson (i. 113). As Fortis very justly remarks (ii, 4, 
+r. u. 6 and 6) the Greek author must noi be credited with the 
blunder of comparing with the Morea a slip of land, a triangle 

* The shrub grows wild all over the limestone formations of Istrin and Dalyintin. 
Tn the remoter parts, a wine is made from the fermented berrics, and the f{reeh 
Fruit is used in wine, A favourite ose ager against rickets in children is 
eal part of ak ncn ett the freshly gator bericht mi witha 
parts affected, every Hight and morning belies the child Sigiomicn sa the 
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only 12 miles long by 5 of maximum depth, between the Islet 
of Rogosnizza and the Bossiglina village. The learned Abbe 
would, therefore, identify the Hyllic Chersonesus with the rich 
riverine peninsula from the mouth of-the Titius of Pliny (im. 
24), the Titus of Ptolemy (Tirov worapod éxSonat, ii. 17, § 3), 
‘now the Kerka of Sibenico, and the Tilurus, the modern Cettina 
or River of Almissa, This tract contains the “ belle campagne” 
of Kniv, of Petrovopolje, and of Cettina or Sign, and the site of 
Promona, the chief Illyrian settlement in the days of Augus- 
tus. This tract, he justly says, is still able to support a score 
of cities, At the same time, he objects to the theory which 
would find “ Hyllis” in the rocky tongue of Sabbioncello, which 
is distinctly alluded to by Scylax (cap. 23). 

Finally, we are tolerably sure about the Nestus river and its 
accol:, the Nesti. The stream cannot be the Tittus or Kerka, 
because the course of the Periplus is evidently southwards to 
the Naron, which it names; the latter is clearly the Narenta, 
or river of Mostar (old bridge) with its “island 120 stadia in 
circumference,” still represented by the site of Fort Opus, 
Nothing, therefore, remains for it but to be the Tilurus or 
Cettina. Fortis holds the Nestians to be the people of the 
modern Primorje and the riverines of Cettina. This coast, 
fronting Brazza, Lesina, and Sabbioncello,wascalled,in the middle 
ares, Parathalassia, which the Slavs translated by the synony- 
mous Primorje Saag Bah In the days of the Avar invasion 
it took the name of Pagania, from the Poganin or pagar 
Tilyrico-Serbs who tenanted it; and, subsequently, the Arch- 
deacon of Spalato, Giovanni Tomaso (in Lucio di Trad),* pre- 
served the barbarous “ Maronia,” also a synonym of Primorje. 

Prof. Lanza would place the Nestoi in the highlands of 
Pogliza or Poglizza; the ghats north of Dalmatia Proper, 
extending from Clissa Fort (Spalato) to Duare Town, or between 
the debouchures of the Xarnovizza and the Cettina streams. 
The name of this rugged oak-clad country, which has not, and, 
probably, never had a city, is by no means unknown to modern 
Hitsty : and its annals are so curious that I am tempted to a 
digression. According to Fortis (ii. 92, Fr. ii. 124-128), who 
ably sketches the picture of the last century, this little aristo- 
cratic republic, never containing more than 15,000 souls, freed 
itself from the Porte, and, like its sister, Makarska, in a.v. 1646, 
threw itself into the arms of the “Serenissimo Governo,” 
(Venice). 


® Thomas (nat. a-p. 1200, ob, 1268) wrote the “ Historia Salonitanoram Pon- 
tificum atque Spalatensium.” Joannes Lucius has left us the volusble “ 7 
de Hegn. Dalen: n. et Croatia.” He died at Rome in 1679, and his valuable MSs, 
sre supposed to have been neglected. 
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Society was divided into three classes, which suggest the 
Sixties and Four-candles, the Forties and the Twenties of aristo- 
cratic Guernsey. The first consisted of 20 noble Hungarian 
families, whom troubles had pom elles is emirate 5 the second 
were Bosniac (Christian) * nobles: and the - ry repre- 
sented the third. On the Féte of St. Georget (Greek. Donl 19s 
Latin, April 23), an annual Zbor, Diet, or Assembly met on 
the plain of Gatta for the election or re-election of magistrates, 
each company camping apart. The Veliki-knés (Knjaz, or 
Knight), the “Great Count’ of Fortis, was always a Hun- 

arian; the electors or little counts, Bosniac nobles, represented 
the village communities which the governed. ust the 
Governor was being chosen, the plebs held their comitia to 
elect the local chiefs for the next year, or to confirm those who 
deserved the honour. The “First Order” chose a captain and 
two procurators to supervise the voting, and election riots 
were common; whilst the “voto segreto”’ or “serutin’? was 
proceeding, some zealous partisan would seize the box contain. 
ing the provincial privileges (cassetta de eerieat del Paese), 
which the law committed to the keeping of the Great Count, 
and run away with it to the house of his favourite candidate, in 
which case the latter became “bello ed eletto”’ The difficulty 
of this proceeding was that all the electors might shoot at him, 
chase him with their khanjars (long Turkish daggers), or throw 
stones, in which exercise they are proficient, like the Syrians, 
The laws of the Poglizani preserved the rudeness of the ages 
from which they date. In of land disputes, the judge 
repaired to the spot, sat upon a cloak or rug to hear the plead 
ings, and pronounced a decision, from which, usuall , there was 
no a After a murder, the local court or governor and his 
sétab es went to the criminal’s abode, and ate and drank him 
out of “house and home”—a form of “ dragooning” well- 
known to all Easterns—and, finally, the Great Count and his 
ey pillaged all that remained. Formerly assassins were 
stoned, an this patriarchal custom lone endured in the modifi- 
cation which bears the name of J udge Lynch. For simple 

* Many Dalmatian ilies derive themselves, truly or f Ly, fi ‘he nob 
of Beale: ms we do can ain Normans. Lovrich (p. 213) sah ig ee 
pomenioey by the system of taking the father's MAILE 83 surname; eg. Philip, the 
son of Mark, would be Mareorich, He shows us the gradual growth of famil 
mame. “duanto meglio la intendono j Dalmatini di CFE giome 





: : F (parlo di 
quelli, che non si vergognano del cofnome Slavo,¢ che non lo Italianizen no) s 
On mutar fo mi da padri in fleli ma ello che lasciano j i, ‘ ct 


t An Illyrian proverb, cited Lovrich (p. 78) is “Jurrey danski Hajduki 
snstanaki :" - 6 Day; lite ot erpians ny that time the woods 
becume leafy enough for ambuscades, rain on St George's Da cereals 
will be abundant, ; “ate aoe 
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manslaughter, unaccompanied by atrocity, the “platiti ker- 
varinu ’’ (lit. blood spilt),* or blood-money, the Diyat of Moslem 
law was fixed at “ quaranta tolleri,” $40 or 8 zecchini (each = 
flor. 4-75—5). The object of the fine was to prevent the 
criminal appealing from the decision of the Great Count to the 
Venetian Prov itore Generale of Dalmatia, 

Those remnants of the blood-and-iron ages, ordeal by fire and 
boiling water, were common, and bore the usual results, injuring 
and even permanently maiming the innocent, and allowing the 
sturdy rutiian to escape punishment. One form was worthy of 
Persin in the last generation: splints were thrust under the 
finger-nails; the material was always the “sapino’”’ (Pinus 
maritimus),+ because specified in the statutes, and the people 
would tolerate no innovation. 

The Poglizzan Morlaks were a robust and well-made race, 
and Fortis gives them a good character, despite the patriarchal 
anenebes of their code. Sober and hardworking, they could 


Durum 1 stirpe genus, natos ad fumins primum, 
Deferimus, sevoque gelu duramus et undis. —- 


They made a practice of bathing the babes in icy streams. 
These Morlaks were, and are, excellent irregular troops, and 
they were humane, hospitable, and friendly to strangers, except 
when their ready suspicion was aroused. They even refused to 
speak of old documents, or to show inscriptions, lest the stranger 
who could read them should find treasure. Like certain identical 
institutions amongst different nations, this wariness belongs to 
a particular stage of development, and must not be attributed 
ay to race. | 

@ Village of Pirun Dubrawa (forest of Pirun) preserves the 
remembrance of the god adored by the Slavs of the eity and 
es of Novgorod, before its conquest by Ivan Vassiloyich, 

rand Duke of Muscovy. As the old Pagans worshipped Vid, 
so the Christian Poglizzans have an aperal devotion for 
St. Vitus, and celebrate his festival by burning odoriferous 
woods round their huts. elieving that if the perennial ice be 
__™ Fortis, Lovrich, and Wilkinson all write kurvarina; though the root is kerr, 
blood. Hence south of Cattaro the Eervosje, popularly written Crivosje tribe, 
Morlaks fixed blood-money as high os 60, and even 60 sequina. 

t The tree flourishes all over the const and the islands of Dalmatia, except 
where the winds are too strong: I need pepgics Bg: Pesaro present state of 
civilisation no use is made of it but fuel. Yet it might take rank with the 
= of the Thuringian mountains, which now supply the “ forest-wool pro 

ucts and preparations,” cloth, yarns, waddings, oil, spirit, balsam, and soup, 
medicinal articles so much used in cases of eatarrh, rheumatism, arthritis, and 
even paralysis. Dalmatia still imports these articles from Trieste, with the pine 
growing floround her house. Yet the Morlaks (Lovrich, p. 11) used * pece di 
sspino ” in obstructions and phthisis. 
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removed from their mountains, the Bora or north-easter 
would increase to the si Aig ap se ae object to am 
ing and shipping it. Like Morlaks, they are exceedingly 
ee and ye tes despise the sex, and hold the name so 
Impure that it is never mentioned without a “saying your 
honour’s presence.” De prostité, moya zena* is the equivalent 
of the Maltese “Con rispetto (or con perdono) parlando, la 
mia moglie,” as if his wife were something impure or offensive. 
Fortis seems to think this contempt justified by the personal 
neglect of the women after marriage, but does he not confuse 
cause and effect ? 

The churches of Poglizza affected the Slavonian liturgy, and 
were served by the Glngolitic fathers of Almissa, who also 
laboured amongst theislandry. The military spirit is not extinct 
in a hardly accessible land, where every man is a man-at-arms. 
The mountaineers made a determined stand against the 
Napoleonic occupation in 1806. More than onee they have 
threatened Almissa, and discharges of cannon are the only things 
which they respect. Poglizza meridionale, the maritime low- 
lands, are well-planted with fruit trees, and are now well known, 
because they supply Zaraan g asig, with the best Marascacherry, 
the basis of “‘ Maraschino di Zara.” 

Returning to that debated ground, the Hyllic Peninsula, I 
may observe that some local antiquaries haye been so enthu- 
silastic as to find the sepulchre of Hyllus in the fine sarcophagu 
which has been placed for protection in a chapel dedicated to 
St. Caio. the martyr. Its triple division, representing three of 
the labours of Hercules, is described by every traveller. The 
learned Wilkinson, however, has neglected (1. 162) to notice, 
in the third or eastern compartment of the triglyph, the con- 
fusion spf the Birds of Stymphalus with the Apples of the 


Prof. Lanza considers the existence of Herakleia established 
by two coins in his fine collection; one with a metric 
diameter of 0.024, the head of a youth guardant right, 
and covered with a lion’s hide (Herakles Imberbis t); on the 
reverse are the bow and the club, contained in a circle, and 
based by the exergue HPA. The second (0.013—0.016) bears the 
same obverse, but on the other side the bow and elub are not 
in acirele, and the legend is HPAKLZ. Both have the letters 

® Lovrich (p. 164), in the dw before Slar orthography fixed (177 
writes, Sprott nasce xene, nasce chieri, iin a Pcie AL 
moglie, nostro fighe, nostre parenti,” &e.), which must be prot i 
tically, and he tellsus that there isnoexcusatory formuls w ent 
costo, “shear el Cretan thes ones animal," as the Mo he 
i. pr wi un, ly nin result of ay ultra-Spartan aifgctation of 
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well raised, and are tolerable specimens of the Greek type. 
According to Strabo (vii. 5, i. 484), who notices the redii 
tribution of lands every eighth year, the Dalmatm did “not 
use money, which is a peculiarity also when compared with the 
habits of the inhabitants of this coast ; but this is common among 
many other tribes of barbarians.”” The Romans had no mint in 
Dalmatia, and only during the decline of the Byzantine 
Empire, Cattaro, Ragusa, and Spalato established their respec- 
tive “ Zecche.”’ 

Two medals of the Herakleian type are found in the I. RB. 
Ginnasio Superiore of Zara, and are described by the Abate 
Simeone Gliubich (Numografia dalmata, in Italian, printed in 
vol.n. “Archiv fiir Kunde (Esterreichischer Geschichtequellen,” 
and in the Slavie “ Arkiy-za pove%tnicu Jugo-slavensku, 
Knjiga draga,” Razdel i.) Heckel (Pt. i. “Catalogus Musei 
Cesarei Vindoboniensis, numorum veterum"’) figures, in fig. 1, 
tab. i1., 2 roughly made coin, with bow and club, and the exerguo 
HPAK; and in p. 47 he ascribes it to “ Heraclea Taurica,”’ 
He is supported by Sestini (Moneta vetus urbium, populorum et 
regum). On the other hand, the late Pietro Nisiteo, of Citta- 
vecchia di Lesina, a distinguished student of Dalmatian anti- 
quities, “ poy ; says Dr, Francesco Danilo (p. 173, “ Pro- 

ramma dell’ I. R,. Ginnasio Completo di Prima Classe in 
fara," 1849—1860; “ Zara Tip. Governiale,”’ 1860), “that these 
and other congeners belonged to the Illyrian Heraclea, men- 
tioned only by Scylax Caryandensis, and placed on the sea-shore 
near the Liburni ; in this opinion he was followed by Gliubich.”’ 
The only “ Congenero” I can find noticed is a feminine head, 
coiffée with a bushel, and guardant right; on the reverse is a 
fish, naiant dexterwise ; the diameter is 0.02, and the material 
ypper, silver being the only other metal used. 

i Lanza’s two medals were found near Spalato; but this 
proves nothing; coins travel as far as beads, Holloway's pills, 
and cowries. My old friend, W. 8. W. Vaux, writes to me that 
either or both may belong to Heraklwa of Thessaly, or Heraklea 
of Bithynia (‘Taurica), which had the same type and legend; 
but that, without seeing the coins, it is impossible to assign the 
place of fabric—it can only be said that the Bithynian are the 
more common. To this objection Prof. Lanza rejoins, that the 
same type might also have been assumed by a third Herakleia, 
“ Mentre sappiamo come gl’antichi popoli nella fondazione di 
nuove colome accostumassero talvoltaimporre a questo il nome 
ed adottare gli usi della madre patria.’ “At any rate,’? he 
concludes, “the find proves a commercial intercourse with the 

Grecian cities further east.” 
I visited Salona for the first time in company with Professors 
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Lanza and Michele Glavini¢, Curator of the I. R. Museum at 
Spalato; the unaffected kindness of this savant, and his ready 
suctifice of valuable time, haye endeared him to a number of our | 
countrymen. The act of escort was all the kinder in such “ 
weather; far from tepid was the turbid Iader, and no soft zephyrs 
were the storm-winds. The shape of the old city has been 
compared with a rudder, the base eastward, and the narrow 
part to the west. Fortis (ii. 45, Fr. ii. 59) has noticed the 
corruption of Caesar's text (Bell. Civ. ii. eaps 8, 9) “Salona, in 
edito colle,” when the “oppidum munitum” lies in the 
riverine valley of the Iader, or Giadro ; possibly, however, the 
Senqeeror may have included the fort of Clissa, the Andetrium 
of Pliny (iii. 26), which Fortis (ii. 48) writes “ Mandetrium,” 
and the Anderium ("Avéipiov) of Dion Cassius (lib. lv.). Here 
I saw at once the form of the double city, which, after the 
fashion of Athen and Theba,* converted Salo, Salon, and 
Salona, into Salone. The base of the word may be Keltic, with 
the terminal on, or ona, signifying a town—as Albona (high 
town) and Lisbona, to mention no others. The chronicler, 
Thomas Archidiaconus (nat. a.p. 1200), derives Salona from 
Salo, the sea; Rosacci from Calone (Joktan P) son of Salah 
cal son of Arphaxad (Genesis x. 25), Ortelli has 

mubts about the identity of Salona with the Salangon of 
Apollonius Rhodius (Carrara, p. 1). The Greeks, Strabo 
ee 5, § 5, loc. cit.); Dion Cassius (lv. p. sae Ptolemy 
(it. 17, 4, viii. 7,7); “Pmonio ix.” (? Peanius, Epitome of 
Eutropius); Procopius (di Bello Goth. i. 7); Zonaras (Chronicon. 
De Diocletiano), and others use 2ak0, Zadar, Sarkawmes, and 
2ahéwat xohovia. Amongst the Latins we find the old marbles 
(Gruter, “ Inseript Ant. Amstelodamm,” 1707 J; @ leaden tube 
of the aqueduct; Pliny (iii. 22); Mela (ii. 3); Hirtius (de 
Bell. Alex. cap. 43): ‘the Anonymus Ravenne (‘ Europa,” 
lib. iv. No. xvi.); Jornandes (De Regnor Suceess., cap, 58); 
and the old martyrologies preferrin: Salona, nw. The inscription 
referring to the road between Salona and Andetrium (“* Lucio 
Inseript Dalm.,’’ p- 64; “de Regn. Dalmat. et Croatim,”’ p. 34; 
Cesar (“de Bello Ciy.,” iii. 8); Lucan ( iv. 4); Vibius Sequester 
(Glossary); M. Aurelius Antoninus (ltinerarium) affect the 
less usual Salon@, narum. So states Carrara (loc. cit. p. 1), but 
the use of the plural has evidently its reason. Colonia Martia 
Julia Salona, occurs in an inscription (Gruter) ; Col. Jul. Salona 
on a medal of Claudius (Goltz de re nummaria Antig.); Col. 
Claudia Augusta Pia Veter. Salona, on a coin of Tiberius: frag 
ments of pottery have Salonas, and others, according to Farlati, 

* Abtvy and Qty (the Greek a inn), I need 1 ¥ 7 
ws tetra a 
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(Til. Sac. i. 27) Silena. The names of the citizens and the 
adjectives are Saddives, preserved in the Acts of 8S. Domnius 
(Salones); Salonius (¢.g. Salonia gquercus) in Claudian and 
Servius; Saloneus in Priseus the Byzantine (a.p. 445); and 
Salonites in Stephanus Byzantinus ; most general are Salon- - 
itanus and Salonensis. Three other Salone are mentioned by 
the classics, one in Bithynia, a second in Gallia Narbonensis, 
between Marseille and Avignon, and a third in the Gulf of Corinth. 
T am compelled to differ with my learned friend, Prof. Lanza, 
who, against the opinion of Carrara, believes the eastern to be 
the older portion of the double city. The western part contains 
the little theatre, the Thermm, which have evidently been con- 
verted into an early Christian baptistery, and the amphitheatre, 
which would hardly accommodate a large and sakes com- 
munity ; its long oval is only 86 metres, and Mr. Paton reduces 
it to 126 feet. thts the double Porta Cwesayea, the city gate* 
separating old town irom new town, has the towers (3) pro- 
jecting eastward, and the re-entering form is by no means the 
rule in Roman fortification. Carrara makes this royal approach 
connect the old Greek town with Julia Martia Salona, as the 
western gate of Diocletian’s palace, pepalarty called Porta 
Ferrea, united it with the suburb. Moreover, in the most 
massive and the earliest part of the north-easternmost angle 
(about F), near the Porta Andertia of Carrara, I saw a Roman 
inscription built up in the wall, and several others are recordec 









by the learned Abbé, suggesting a comparativel modern origin, rit 
Reaalie: tha wasters halt has for its martha be ary the 


eastern part of the “ Murazzo,” or “ Muro Ciclopico,” and, like 
the long walls of the Pirwus, the western part of the venerable 
ragment may have been left as a defence, commanding the high 
oad to the Syracusan city Tragurium (Trai). Thus, I would 
believe, with Wilkinson, the — wall of Salona to be Greek, 
not Roman, and with Carrara to be pre-Roman. 





Pant I.—Tue Rursep Crrtes or Poanta anp Gersa pr LEsINA. 


My conviction that the long wall of Salona is Greek and pre- 
Roman relies also upon the fact that similar constructions exist 
in the neighboarhood. Fortis (ii. 56, Fr. ii. 76) mentions them 
at Stobrez ere) east of Spalato, the Epetium founded by 
the Siculo-Issani, the Syracusan colony which held the island 
now called Lissa: “‘ Veggonsi ancora lungo le rive del picciol 


* This double form gare rise to the Greek riAc:, and we still see the grooves 
for the Cataracta, which the modern Italians call Saracineapo. This man-trap 
Was 4 portcullis, let down from above like the gate of o sluice by chains, and im- 
prisoming those who had forced the outer entrance (Dennis, ii. 150), 
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Porto riconoscibili vestig] delle antiche mura d’Epezio, ch’ erano 
fabbricate bens! di so dt materiali, ma senza quella squisitezza 
di connessione, che si ammira nelle fabbriche Romane.” There 
are also ruins of a Cloaca; the parish church, distant one mile 
from the fort which defended the land side, is built upon the 
old walls; and the foundations of a tower may still be 
traced. Fortis (i. 33) carefully distinguished these Greck 
remains from ‘the Roman ruins, those, for instance, at the 
modern Podgraje (i.e. Pod-grada, under the city), the Asseria 
or Assesin Pliny (iii. 21, Bohn i. 258). Here the walls are 
described as 8 to 11 feet thick, 8 feet high, and “lavorate a 
sy ae ™ (draughted and bossed). | 
‘he Spalatines spoke of classical ruins in the island of Lesina, 
which was undoubtedly colonised by the Hellenes; and my 
attention was drawn to one not mentioned by any foreign 
traveller, when reading the useful “ Manuale del Reno di Dal- 
mazia (per l’anno 1873, compilato da Luigi Maschele, Consigliere 
Imperiale,” anno iii. Zara Tip. Fratelli Battara, 1873). The 
following passage oceurs in p. 105: “Getsa—Jersa.*—Monu- 
menti antichi—Due vetusti interessanti fabbricati trovansi nelle 
vieinanze di Gelsa, entrambi posti sopra eminenze a mezzogiorno 
della borgata ed alla distanza di meno d’un miglio da essa. I 
pill antico © posto acavaliere d'un monte. Questo edifizio, o 
a dirsi meglio questo avanzo di antico monumento, viene com- 
unemente denominato Ger (read Tor) in lingua Slava. La 
fabbrica presenta un’ opera di lavoro ciclopico, e fra i tre eeneri 
di tali lavori quello che veniva costituito di massi regolari di 
forma cory gid soprapposti uno all’ altro senza cemento. 
Anche l'intero (interno ) fabbricato 4 di forma regolare, quasi 
pienamente quadrilatero. Per rimontare alla sua origine, bisogna 
ascendere ai tempi di costrusioni ciclopiche, che, come si sa, sono 
anteriori di pi secoli all’ ¢ra volgare. Lo seopo di tale fabbrica 
non puo ben determinarsi; isolata, posta sopra un monte di 
accesso aspro ed arduo, di non troppa estesa, non sapprebbesi 
conciliare in essa un’ idea di abitato, e nemmeno di fortiticazione, 
ean senzaargomenti di difesa. Forse pii accettabile sarebbe 
idea, che si trattasse d’un tempio antichissimo. Ad oon 
modo il monumento rimane interessantissimo alla curiosita ed 
alle ricerche archeologiche e storiche. L’ altro monumento, a 
non molta distanza | A ieee a levante, eretto anch’ esso a cayn- 
here d’un’ eminenza, chiamasi grad in islavo, che corrisponde 
a citid o citfadella, Per il genere di costruzione con pietre 
comuni ed a calce, per la distribusione interna delle mura, per |’ 
esistenza entro tale circuite di avanzi d’una Chiesa Cristiana 


* The first form is Italian, the second is Slay, pronounced Yelsha. 
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con entro una tomba, e per l’applicazionedegli avvenimenti storici 
del luogo si deduce, che la fabbrica stessa rimonti a tempi ben 
conosciuti e storici, ed abbia avuto per oggetto la costruzione 
d’una fortificazione per ritirata e ricovero ae abitanti da in- 
cursioni nemiche #% sottostante pacse di Gelsa, che si sarebbe 
inclinati a riferire—anziché alle incursioni turchesche che non 
possono ascendere in su del secolo xv,—alle incursioni dei secoli 
“arediecs e probabilmente a quelli dei Saraceni sopra isola di. 
na. 


Here, then, was at least one object well worth the traveller's 
study. My good friend, Sig. Francesco de’ Vitturi, A. H. Lloyd's 
agent at Spalato, managed the transport for me. MM. Paolo 
and Luigi Palese, civil engineers constructing the mole and 
new port which are to connect with the Spalato-Siverié Railway, 
the first of its kind in Dalmatia, kindly lent me their little. 
paddle-wheeler, “Messagero,” and absolutely refused to be 
reimbursed, even for the expenses of crew and coal. On Monday, 
December 28th, we steamed out, despite the furious sirocco or 
south-easter, one of the twin tyrants of these seas, which was 
blowing great guns in the offing. Spalato, by force of situation, - 
which determines the rank of the world’s cities, almost monopo- 
lises the rich trade of Bosnia, comprised in cereals, hides, wax, 
and orpiment; silk, wool, and cotton, “ lihafs " (bed-coverlets), 
copper pp and metals, iron, and perhaps gold and silver to 
come. e staples of local production being oil and wine, great 
efforts are being made to improve them; and the (Hnological 
Society, worked by my friend, M. Aristide Vigneau of Bor- 
deaux, is doing much good, not only in making money, but im 
teaching the peasant on the islands as well as the main, a new 
lesson, to prefer quality toquantity. The port is not only the smgle 
settlement in the old pacar which, I have said, shows any si 
of progress, she isalso the sole one that boasts of a truly beautiful 
approach, Yet when Eurusis abroad, making the sea high andthe ~ 
currents like mill-races, the noble amphitheatre, with its “peaksof 
lapis lazuli rising in majestic splendour to the sky,” the “impo- 
nente baja,” as Dr. Lanza justly entitles it, is compelled to veil its 
charmsfromtheadmirer’seye. Thick whirlingmist-clouds eap the 
straight dorsal linesof Mons Caprarius, the Kozjak or goat-moun- 
tain of the tradition-loving Slav; the snowy peaks of Mons Aunt 
(Mossor), which supplied the precious metal* to the Roman capital; 





This litorias Macer, Salonas ; 
Feliz aurifere colone terrm. 


® Lorch quotes Fliny (Nat. Tfist., LEX. 4), “wh rea oo iT Dalmatia, prin- 
af 


cipatu Nerouis singulis dichus etiam quinquagens libras fondens, cum jam inventum 
cece in ey ‘and prefers the Mosor of Promina to that o Clises as the 
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and the regular, white-grey cone of Bidkovo, still retaining in 
translation (Albicans oeiA thegedande) the Albius and Adrius of 
the classical occupants. The rack cowers before the blast low 
enough to hide the gap of historic Clissa, and Monte Mariano 

leams ghastly white against the angry purple sky. The deep 
blue of the Adriatic changes complexion to an unnatural ghastly 
reen, upon which white horses course, rear, and fall; and the 
bold and beautiful outlines of the islands fronting the baylet are 
hidden by a curtain of cold grey fog. 

A few words concerning the Dalmatian archipelago, and 
especially this section of it, Fortis justly describes the islands 
as the sad remnants of a land which has been torn by torrents, 
mined by subterranean streams, shaken by earthquakes, and 
finally su merged by anew sea. In vol. i. p. 18, he asserts “il mare 
guadaena continuamente sopra Zara;” and he gives many names 
of submerged cities between Istrian Sipar (the Roman Siparum) 
destroyed in the ninth century, and the Bocche di Cattaro. 
Such are the flooded remnants of old Scandona, at the Lake 
Morigne, north of Sibenico; Nona, north of Zara, where the new 
settlement, called Privlaca by the Morlaks, is the Brevilacqua of 
the Zaratines, the Latin “ Brevia aque,” or shallows; the ruined 
wall at the entrance of Makarska port, and the remnants of 
Narona, now under the swamps of the Norin river, the northern 
affluent of the Narenta, Even at Venice, in the sixth century, 
it was found necessary to defend the mouths of the cisterns from 
seawater by raising the masonry. The whole coast of Primorje 
(Dalmatia Sat has sunk, as may be seen by the sluggishness 
of the debouchures affecting the climate, which once was so much 
praised. At Lissa Island there are pisolithic cliffs, and at Lesina 
and other items of the Archipelago there are large tufaceous 
beds of rivers, apparently proving an original connexion with 
the coast. Finally, at the Petacoan rock, called the “last Austrian 
ironclad,” a long dot of land seamost of the whole archipelago, 
where a fanal is now being placed, two tusks of an extinct 
animal are said to have been found in the calcareous tufa, whose 
age, denoted jlendid Venuses, especially the Pecfunculus 

logue f) which still lives in the Adriatic, cannot be of creat 

ate. When Sig. Topich, mayor of Lissa, and now H.M,’s 
vice-consul, under whose charge is the historic cometery of our 
seamen, was removing stone for the lighthouse platform, he 
came upon an artificial cistern or gallery, containing human 
bones and other matters, concerning which he has sent me notes 
and plans for the Institute. 

_ Whilst the Dalmatian Sea is believed, since the days of the 
Paduan Vitaliano Donati (nat. 1717; ob., Bussora circ, 1760), 
Manfredi, and Zendrini, to have risen, that is to say, that the 
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shore has sunk and is still sinkin ; it is generally held that the 
maritime part of Adriatic Italy has risen, even since classical 
times. This seems proved by the site of Etrusean Adria, which 
named the great gulf;* once upon the coast, it is now twelve 
miles inland; and the same is the case with Padua, Rimini, 
Ravenna, and Spina towns. _ This slow but persistent up- 
heaval suggests the shores of the Baltic; and in neither case 
can the phenomenon be explained by the constant erosion and 
consequent deepening of the sea, which Mr. H, P. Malet pro- 
poses to substitute for secular upheaval. When, therefore, a 
modern writer states of Dalmatia, “é poi ben conosciuto che la 
sponda nostra dell’ Adriatico gradatamente aquista sul mare,” he 
evidently confounds the eastern with the western coast, 

The drowned continent of the Dalmatian shore first consisted 
of riverine and maritime plains: these were raised by the 
earthquake and the voleano to hills, and, lastly, they sank below 
the sea-level. This theory, if correct, would give an indefini 
lapse of ages for the formation of the archipelago. The 
older geologists made the depression chronous with the 
bursting of the Atlantic into the Mediterranean basin, and 
thence through the Bosphorus, events usuall placed at the 
beginning of the glacial, which followed the Firat quaternary, 
age. Geologists still hold that in the second period of t 
stone-age Scandinavia, J utland, and the Danish thipelas 
Were connected into a single continent, And the process of 
island-making still continues. The bold and serrated 
eninsula of Sabbioncello is supposed once to have been the 
eft hank of the Narenta embouchure; it is now connected 
with terra firma by a narrow isthmus, and the sinking of a 
few feet will reduce it to sea-level, causing total insulation, 
Between the Quarnero Gulf and Spalato the northern section 
of islands and islets, often in double chain, subtend the 
shore-line, whose trend, to speak roughly, is from north-west to 
south-east, and, asa rule, they present rbd eos ridges of high 
ground, asif'a continent had been shattered into a hundred frag- 
ments. The double chain of sunken mountains, broken by bays, 


the north, and here the chief islands, Brazza, Lesina, Lissa, 
Curzola, and Lagosta change fromadiagonal (north-west—south. 
east) rhumb to a parallel of latitude, the lencth of all four being 
disposed almost due east and west (magnetic), Finally, further 

® A fow, but few, have called the Adriatic from Adria Haas 
bod. Atri) of Picpanm, 1 ees Abend = (iat oe: . 
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south, as far as the Bocche di Cattaro, where the archipela 
abruptly ends, the groups re-assume the diagonal trend of the 
northern section. 

We had some grief in traversing the Canale della Brazza, 
between that island and the contment, and again the little 
steamer was heavily shaken by a cross sea in the Canale da 
Greco di Lesina, which has Brazza to the cast. ries ona 
however, my kind-hearted and obliging friend, Cav. Pietro G. 
di Leva, an old Pacific voyager, now port-captain of Spalato, 
had taken the precaution to send with us Gospod Dumantich, 
his chief and most experienced pilot. After four hours, we 
found ourselves running S.E. in smooth water, with Port Pelle- 

rino to starboard, and the highlands of Port Kubal to port. 
At the bottom of the bay lay Cittavecchia, or Starigrad, and 
here I was hospitably welcomed by Capt. Pietro Ivanisovich, 
the Podesta or mayor. 

The island of Lesina, says Capt. Giacomo Marieni (pp. d31— 
349), in that fine folio the “Portolano del Mare Adriatico,” 
(Milano, Dall’ I. R. Stamperia, 1830) is one of the largest and 
the most populous of the Dalmatian Archipelago. Its len 
from cast to west is thirty-seven (Italian) miles, whilst the 
breadth varies from two to three. Fortis gives these figures 
forty-four, and a maximum of eight. Until the early part of 
the present century it was well wooded ; its forests of the Pinus 
maritimus, which Linnwus ignored, combined with its peculiar, 
long, narrow shape, gave rise to its two known names, the 
original Liburnian having wholly lapsed into oblivion. 

The Greeks called it Idpos or Sapos, which we find in 
Scylax Caryandensis (chap. 23) éraifa yap €or: véog Papos, 
vipros “Eddevis, wai “Iooa pijoos, «al woke "EdXevides abras. 
Appolonius Rhodius, describing the passage of his knight-errants, 
the Argonauts, terms it [[:rvesa, or pine-island (er’s = pinus) 
in this verse (iv. 564): 

“Ioca te, Avoxedados xai ipepry Terie. 
Upon which the Scholiast remarks, Aiyoupyot €@vos oixobyres 


TavTas Tas wicous,"Iocav .... peas eis Képeupav iAGor. 
viv ée Tervotecay xaXovpévny [erivecav elarev ‘Opp eTopEvOS. 
Someauthorities haveapplied “Pityeia,” without sufficient reason, 
to the wooded rock of Sant’ Andrea, where pitch was drawn | 

incision. “ Dyskélados,” according to Fortis (ii. 163; Fr, ii. 
222), is the title of Issa (Lissa); the “ harsh-sounding” is 
generally understood to be Cratia (Kparia), Crathis (Kpa@es), 
Bractia (Bpéxria), or Brattia, the Baprfw of C. Porphyrogenitus, 
anil the modern Brazza, still so heavily visited by the howling 
Bora (north-easter). Pliny (Nat. Hist. iii. cap. ult. applies to 
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‘the fifty islets and rocks of Sibenico the collective namo. of 
lndnsse, supposed to be derived from Dyskéladoi ; and Fortis 
(. 170, Fr. i. 235) thus amends the corrupted text, “ Nec 
pauciores Trucones (insula) Liburniem. Celadussm contra Surium 
(Zuri Island). Bubus (Bua of Spalato), et capris laudata Brattia,”’* 
Scymnus Chius (Periepesis, 1. 427) adds another detail -— 


Papoy be ToUT@Y ithe Ilyrians) ote drabev xetpévy 
Nicos apiay xticis éoriv. 


Diodorus Siculus (xiii. 3, 4) relates the decree of the oracle 
which determined the Parian emigration, and dates the founda- 
tion of Neo-Paros from the year “when the Elwans were cele- 
brating the 99th Olympiad (n.c. 385). The new-comers expelled 
the barbarians, who took refuge in a very strong village, and 
quickly founding their city near the sea, walled it round and 
held it for 166 years. Strabo (vii. 5, s. 5) refers to it ag 
‘H Gaps, Tapas Aeyouery wpdrepor. It is the Papia of C. Ptolemy 
(u. 16, s. 14), who applies the term to isle and ca ital, and the 
Papa of Const. Porphyrogenitus (De Admin. Lip. cap. 36). 
The Romans, as we learn from Pliny (N.H. iii. 30), preferred 
Pharia, probably pronounced Pharia, and the Slavs, who con- 
vert Ph and F into Hy (=Khin such Persian words as Khar 
and Khwar), have retained Hyar, evidently from Phar(ia) or 
Far(ia). “The name is fiven in ancient documents to the 
island and, after the foundation of Lesina town, to Cittaveechia,’? + 
_ There can be no reasonable doubt of this identification when we 
inspect the coins turned up at Cittavecchia. Tp the days of 
Fortis (1772) a single specimen was known. Prof Bo lig 
(loc. cit. p. 18) mentions but three silver in 1873, one deseribs 
by Sestini, a second owned by Sig. G, Macchiedo, and a third 
im his own cabinet. The “Programme”? beforealluded to describes 
(p. 171) five copper medals in the Gymnasium of Zara, not to 
peak of the many preserved elsewhere. The characteristics are 
the virile heads, bearded (Jove ?), or imberb, nude, laureated or 
crowned, and guardant dexter or sinister. The reverse often 
shows the goat (Caprone), derived from Paros of the Cyclades, 
and No. 5 bears four rays above it. Prof. Lanza’s copper 
specimen seems to have an olive branch over the animal's 
erupper. The exerguc is ®, and the diameter varies from 0.019 
to 0.024. Prof. Ljubié (or Gliubich), of whom more presently, 
declares (p. 8) that the different fypes found at Cittayecchia 
exceed one Jindred, a number surpassed by few ancient cities, 
* Bostock and Riley (Bohn i. 266) thus Pervert the passage: “ Oppcsite the 
Liburni are some isles called the Cratex, and nosmaller number styled. ihurnica 
and Celaduser. Opposite to Surium is Bayo, and Brattia famous for its goats.” 
t This statement of Prof, Ljubié (p. 33) is contradicted by Prof, Boglié p. 34). 
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He gives as the chief obverses the heads of Ceres and Homer ; 
the reverses bear the serpent, the goat, the ine, and the two- 
handled wine-jar, emblems of agricultural prosperity; the 
exergues are mostly 4 and @AP, sometimes $4 PIQN, and 
ILA (Bogli¢, p. 18) in only one specimen found at Lesina town. 

According to Sig. Giacomo Bogie (p. 31, Seay Storici sul!’ 
Isola di Lesina di G. B. Prof. nell’ I. R. Ginn. i Zara: Zara 
Tip. di Gio. Woditzka, 1873, Fase. 1, pp. 9 31), the Slavs 
originally called Pityeia «Lisna,”’ and subsequently Lesna, 
Liesna, Liesena, and Lesina. He quotes the Lesignano, Vine. 
Priboivo (Venetiis, 1525), who terms it “ Lisna,” adding, 
“ eorruptius autem Lesina dicitur-? Yet Prof. Ljubié (p. 39, 
“ Faria,” &c.) notes that m a document dated June 19, 1103, 
by Koloman (a.p. 1095), son of St. Ladislaus, of Hungary, 
and quoted by Lucio (vi. c. 4), and Farlati (iii. 164) has 
“ot yillam Lesina Stolez.” Ambrogius Calepinus (p. 226, 
« Qnomasticon propriorum nominum. Basilie,”’ 1598) speaks 
of the “insula que nunc vulgo Lisna Illyrico sermone 
dicitur.’ Prof. Boglié would derive Lisna (the woody) from 
Lies (a wood}, quoting the Lexicon Serbico-Germanico-Latinum 
(p. 328, Edidit Vuk Stef-Karadschitsch, Vindobone tip. Mechit., 
1852) “ Lies (u Hreegovini) Silva. Blagi jezika Sova 
(in the blessed Slav tongue), (p. 232, Laureti, 1694) Lis, Lies. 
To jes driva za poslovati (i-2. wood to work)... . Lignorum 
apparatus. In Bosnia there is a Mount Lisina anda River 
Licinica; Serbia owns three villages called LjeSniea, and at 
Rudine, near Cittavecchia di Lesina, we find the Valle Lesna 
and the Punta Lesnirat. As the Slavs make little difference in 
the articulation of the i, the e, and the diphthong ie, the name 
was written in the public documents of Venice indifferently 
Lisna, Lesna, Lesina, and Liesina. Finally, in the early 19th 
century, the shape of the island suggested the modern and 
pore: Italian form “ Lesina,” meaning a “ cobbler’s awl,” 
and the true term (Lisna) lapsed into oblivion. 

According to Professor Boglié, the island abounded im pre- 
historic or proto-historic remains, whose origin he wisely hesi- 
tates to determine. Hisdescription is as follows (pp. 7 & 8) :— 

“Monumenti sepolchrali ci restano sull’ isola, ¢ molti intorno 
alla cittt di Lesina, i quali senza dubbio rimontano all’ epoca 
seconda dell’ eta di bronzo. Parecchi ne furono aperti, sono 
dodici anni circa (about 1861), per cura dei Signori Gregorio 
Bucié e Pietro Bogli¢. Erano essi formati da grosse lastre di 
ietra non isquadrate, lunghi dai tre ai quattro piedi, larghi 
ue,e aun dipresso altrettanto alti. Enorme la grandezza del 
coperchio, e di aleune delle lastre laterali poste sempre per 
coltello (on edge). 
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“ Ecco quello che mi scriveva il Sig. Gregorio Bucié riguardo 
i ae una 6ola era la lastra che serviva di coperchio, e 
seInpre Massiccia assai ¢ greggia—una volta massiccia tanto che 
conviene frangerla col farvi cadere dei grossissimi sassi, essendo 
stato impossibile sollevarla a braccia, sebbene molti operai si 
lavorassero intorno.’ 

“, siecome non poterano estrarsi sopra luogo, ché a cid non 
prestavasi la natura del terreno, fanno suporre sforzi e fatica 
somma, perché potessero trarsi lassh senz’ ajuto di macchine. 
Queste tombe costruite sopra terra, senza calce, sempre in cima 
di qualche collina, protette erano dalle ingiurie del tempo a 
degli animali da un tumulo di saszi, alto fine a dieci piedi, di 
una periferia che talvolta aggiungeva 1 cento, e la cui sommita 
finiva per lo pit in pietre di considerevole mole. Le tombe 
non giacevano mai nel centro del tumulo, ma erano poste 
alquanto a levante. In una si trovo conservata una parte di 
un cranio, e dei carboni, in un’ altra pochi carboni, due vasetti 
di terra cotta; taluna conteneva ossa frammiste di adulti e di 
bambini. Si raccolse un fuso di bronzo, e dello stesso metallo 
una fibbia a semicerchio, un anello, un amo, aleune di quelli 
spirali che sono caratteristiche di quest ‘epoca, e pezzettimi di 
ambra. 

“T vast, gli oggetti di bronzo coi pezzetini di ambra allora 
trovati, si conservano a Lesina dal Sig. Girolamo Machiedo, ma 
le ocsa del cranio, ed il femore furono riseppelliti, e forse non 
erano di minor interesse per la scienza. Il Dr. Francesco Unger, 
Professore all’ Universita di Vienna, rapito troppo presto all’ 
affetto and alla gratitudine dei Lesignani, coun esaminate 
nel 1864, gli oggetti di sopra accennati, anch’ egli li gindicd 
dell’ eta del bronzo. 

‘‘Qualche sepolcro era vyuoto, né pare che prima sia stato 
aperto, percht non si vide alcuna traccia di lavoro intorno al 


tumulo, né appariva che le lastre delle tombe fossero state 


smosse. In questo non mancava il terricio (black degraded 
earth), prodotto dall’ azione dell’ umidita e del tempo su resti 
animali, che vi erano stati deposti. In nessuna si trovarano 
oggeetti di ferro. Molti anni prima alcuni agricultori, spinti 
dulla speranza di arrichire con tesori nascostivi, spianarono det 
tumuli, ediseppelivano un grande vaso di terra senza manico, ed 
un martello di bronzo, scarso compenso al lungo e penoso lavoro, 
In uno dei sepolchri da essi aperto, tanta erano 1 carboni 
accumulati, da dover sospettare che entro sia stato abbrucciato 
il cadayero. La tomba non era sempre lunga cosi da contenere il 
cadavero disteso di un uomo, e siccome da ossa trovatevi senza 
traccie di fuoco, si vede, che non tutti 1 cadaveril venivano arsi, 
conyien eredere, che in qualche caso si ripiegassero; tanto pit 
x 
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che la periferia di um cranio, desunta dalle ossa parietali ¢ 


dall’ occipitali bene conservati, e la lunghezza di’ un femore 
mostrarono, che gli uomini'a cui appartenevano eranodi statura 
anzi alta, che mediocre, e¢ di grosse proporziom. La forma 

iramidale dei tumuli, il colore, e la grandezza delle pietre che 
ne costituiscono l’esterna corazza, il sito elevato, sterile, sassoso, 
su cui's'innalzavano, li fanno tosto riconoscere e rape tect — 
macerie (heaped stones) di egual mole costruite dagli agricoltori 
colle pictre tratte dalle pendici delle colline che dissodano. Devest 
deplorare che — si spianarono i tamuli, nessano si sia 
pensato di studiare pil attentamente questi monumenti dell’ 
et’ preistorica. Se con questo seopo e con maggior cura 
fossero stati eseguiti i lavori, si sarebbero ottenute pri precise 
indicazioni, e forse tra i vari sepoleri sarebbesi potate milevare 
un grado diverso di antichita.” 

The ge is interesting, because tt shows that Lesina con- 
tained a style of tumular architecture dating before the Iron age, 
and thus equal in antiquity to the oldest Etruscan remains 
which lie on the confines between the Bronzeand the Iron. 

Cittavecchia de Lesina, the “Civitas Vetus,” which the Slavs, 
rendered by “Starigrad” (old fenced city), opposed to Civitas 
Nova, Novigrad, or Lesina town, is the usual Veneto-Dalmatian 
port-town, a gathering of big,dull houses rising from narrow 
alleys, which were neither paved nor lighted till the reign of the 
present Podesta. The redeeming point is the neat riva or quay 
of cut-stone—a luxury found throughout this seaboard fro 
Sibenico to Cattaro, and still wanting on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. The little port requires a prolongation of the rudi- 
mental mole, at whose base stands the Sunita-box, as westerly 
winds drive, at times, the billows right home, to the imminent 
erof the shipping. The four churches, including 8. Pietro, 
the Dominican monastery, do not exceed the usual allowance, 
and the Parrochiale and ex-cathedral (?)* of 5. Stefano, 
which has a cachet of its own, bears over the entrance of the 
belfry this barefaced inscription im the baldest Latin— 

Et qua dodavat gressum in aeons nune in siete cede Ne 

‘The people, who number a maximum of 4,000 out of a total 
of 14,000 to 15,000 islanders, regret that their “city” was not 

uiltion the sloping ground a little farther north, where the 
For the origin of the bishopric at “Sancte Marie” (Grospoica, the littl 
“Plabania” built in A.D. 1322) de ia tChdtawocdltiayenditte = is : muiess 

8, precipue in urbi episeopali.” 
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drainage would have been better. Hi h-spirited and industrious, 
stout fishermen and gallant sailors het leave their women to 
till the ground— 
Femina pro lana cerealia munera frangit 
Impositoque gravem vertice portat-aquam— : 

and they take a pride in calling themselves the lish of Dal- 
matin, a distinction which they amply deserve. Their island 
yields grain enough for five months only; the other eight must 
be supplied with bread from the Danube and the Black Sea.* 
The chiof local cereal is barley, the rains not bei heavy enough 
for “fromenton” or maize. Wine is abundant, holic enough 
to suit the English market, and much resembling the Layradi 
and the inferior growths of Port. The olive thrives everywhere, 
and at this season the streets and stairs are rank and slippery 
with oil, The Chambers at Vienna, influenced by a great 
monopolist company, have lately done an unwise and unpopular 
thing in refusing an annual subsidy of 20,000 florins to an inter- 
insular line of steamers. Thedifficulty of intercourse here causes 
not only inconvenience and loss of time, it also affects the trade 
of many communities, and renders their progress and develop- 
ment next to impossible. 

I at once inquired about the so-called “ Muraglie ciclopiche,”’ 
a term adopt ry oa Dalmatia from Dodwell (* Views 
and Descriptions of Cyclopean or Pelasgic Remains,” &e., a 

per posthumously affixed to his “Tour in Greece "); from Petit- 
Radel, who proposed the theory in 1829, and who developed it 
in 1841 (“ Recherches sur les Mouuments Cyclopéens, et = 
tion des modéles en relief composant la Gallerie Pélasgique de lz 
Bibliothégue Mazarine,” Paris); and by Cesare Canth in 1846 
(“Dei Monumenti di Archeologia”). ~ A local anti uary has 
determined the walls of Pharia to “ bele g, without doubt, to the 
accond species of Pelaspic construction,” the first being “irre- 
gular polygons, uncut, or cut after the Lesbian rule, concerning 
which the author, ‘De Mirabilibus,’ speaks.” Sig. Girolamo 
Budrovich, formerly Sindaco, and now Agrimensor (land sur- 
veyor) of oe a has succeeded in outlining the limits of 
the old city—of course, only the official portion—an oblong 

ing about an Italian mile in circumference. The dimen- 

sions of the enceinte were 36 feet in thickness, and the hej ht 
was conjectured to be about the same. Possibly the norm which 
Fortis applied to Aseria (Podgraje) has been fitted to Pharia. 
The fragments best preserved are in a cellar (Cantina di Gram. 

® The Euxine is in every mouth; for instance, Fortuna nel Golfo (Adriatic) rintic 
ieawe in Mar Nero ; and during a storm they will enclainy, “ Poveretti nel Mar 


Nero! 
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motor), where, however, they are almost concealed by gloom and 
lumber; outside the town, about 10 metres rise above ground 
near the Casa Domehich; and the foundations remain in many 
places unimjured. Hence a deseription and, I believe, a plan 
were published in the Instituto A ickcolig ws of Rome between 
1840 and 1848, | 

Accompanied by the gentlemen of the town, I visited these 
interesting remains, and found the masonry to be pseudo-isodo- 
mic and isodomic (regular horizontal layers), satallkagipenoas 
of considerable size, cut from the limestone of the neighbouring 
hills, hammer-dressed, and fitted upon one another without 
cement. I nowhere remarked bossed and draughted stones, but 
Sig, Budrovich assured me that they existed near the city, and 
he presently obliged me with the following three specimens. 
The measures are in Viennese feet and inches. 


Fie. 1. Fra. 2. Fie. 3. 
The central projection abore the dranght is 4 inches in fig. 1; Linch 6 lines 
in fig. 2; and 2 inches in fig. 3. 





The good Agrimensor was also kind enough to inform me by 
letter (Feb. 4, 1875), that about an Italian mile outside the town 
he had found masonry which appeared to be of the oldest date. 
Fortis (ii. 176) had previously copied a Latin inseription 
“perhaps a mile from Cittavecchia.”’ | 

There has been since the early 14th century—probably long 
before 1t—and there still is, a mighty feud between Cittaveechia 
and her south-western neighbour, the “ Haupstadt”’ of Lesina, 
about the right of representing the ancient Pharia of Demetrius 
of Paros. Fortis (ii. 175), guided by a local tradition, 
would place the site some two sites further inland, where ruins 
are also found; these evidently belong to some forgotten item 
of the five classical towns. In our day the leaders of the war 
are the two following literati. 

Professor Bogli¢ (p. 26, Joc. cit.) rather “trims” between 
the two. According to him, the Paros built by the Parians in 
the 4th century 5.c., and utterly destroyed by the Consul Lucius 
Emilius Paulus in p.c, 219 (Livy, Polybius, Dion Cassius, 
Florus, Appian, and Justin), occupied the site of modern Lesina. 
The neo-Pharos, the pies dpe of. Scylax (PF): the Ager 
Colonicus of the Homans; the open Pharia of Pliny 
(ut. 26); and the Pharia city of Ptolemy (loc. cif.),* which 


* Consult the * Faria." &e., of Ljubié (pp. 2 eee ae 
epoch between Bc. 219 and gags (pp. 25-28), for proofs of the Roman 
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lasted till the end of the 5th or the early Gth century, when the 
Slavs found it in ruins, was built where Cittavecchia now stands. 
On the other side, the doughty abbé, Dr. Simeone Ljubi¢ 
siren at present professor in the I. R. Gymnasium, and 

urator of Sa Maen: of ree (“Faria Citta Vecchia e non 
Lesina,” Zagabria. Carlo Albrecht, 1873, an octavo of 68 . 
printed with the aid of the municipality of his native town), 
sounds no uncertain note. The following is the merest outline 
of his arguments (pp. 7, 8) in favour of Cittavecchia ; of course 
most of the statements are traversed by Prof. Bogli¢. The 
latter localises near Lesina town the attack of L. Emilins Paulus, 
who razed the city which the Parians built in pc. 8D. 
He mentions (p. 15) an ancient mosaic two feet below the 
surface of the Bishop’s garden in modern Lesina: another near 
the Mandracchio, or dock port; a fragment of granite column 
about two inches long; a pair of the sepulchran lamps called by 
the Italians “lume eterno’’; and a multitude of coins, especially 
twenty-two of Balleus, found in late years on the slopes crowned 
by the Forte Spagnuolo. 

a. The existence of the old walls of Cittavecchia resembling 
the Palwokastra of Albania, &c., &e | 

6, The many Greck inscriptions bearing the initials or the 
words @dpio: and Papier, and showin g the old democratic 
republic to have been governed by Archontes, Prytaneis with 
their Wpuravetov ; a Senate (BovAy) and a Scribe (ypauper ) 
in the public rarium (é 7@ Snwociw). Another inscription, 
“ di mento rinverecondo,”’ is a Psephisma, or decree regu- 
lating the public prostitution which seems to haunt every port. 

t. The multitude of Pharian coins inscribed @A, © AP. and 
$A PINQN, and bearing thenameof Ballweus (BAAAA, BAAAAT, 
BAAAAIOT, and BAAAATOT (?)), at first Arch n, and lastly 
tyrant (BactXevs) * of his native Pharos. 

: ; The number of other classical coins which have come to 
light. 

si The incised gems and cameos. 

J. The sii acen > “of primitive or Greek style, almost in- 
variably anepigraphic,” containing mortuary objects. One of 
these, Hatarercd in 1869, when prolonging the riva southwards, 
yielded a gold ring with incised stone, and an exquisitely made 
chain of the same metal; both are now in the Museo del Tri- 
regno of Agram. “Some of the mortuary urns much resemble 
in shape those of Issa, which are undoubtedly in the Liburnian 
style. 

_" Prof. Lijubié (p, 9) gives BagiAsor, but as there is no accent, the omission 
may be a misprint. He is also the authority for ¢ rm. Al iY (p. - 
Prot Boglié i that the coins hearing BASIN fe faye or; 
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g. The marble bas-reliefs and similar objects, the three prin- 
cipal being—1, A mortuar ‘genius, with reversed torch in the 
right i, and in the left a bunch of grapes: it is a coarse 
Regen placed on a pedestal of cut stone at the corner of the 

ittle square fronting the parochial church. 2. A Milo of 
Crotona, in mezzo relievo. 3. A marble slab, showing an 
archaic Grecian galley, steered by a pilot. The last is high up 
in the Campanile: it is noticed by Fortis (u. 175, Fr. i. 238) 
as “un bassorilievo sufficientemente ben conservato in marmo 
Greco, che rappresenta una barea a vela, col timone alla destra 
della poppa, Ng U piloto che lo governa.” 

On the other hand Lesina, says the Abate (p. 11), shows no 
signs of those “primitive (Pelas Illyrian ?), Greek and 

oman monuments. The town (whose origin is lost in the 
glooms of the middle ages) is stuck against a nude and sava: 
rock; it has no agré oe ground) even to the south, and th 
few yards of dry surface forming the actual square, and bearing, 
amongst other edifices, the Duomo and the Episcopal Palace, 
were covered by the sea within the memory of'man; in ancient 
times they must have been deep water,” &c., &c. Finall , the 
erudite professor quotes a host of authorities, who reject Cai 
and support Cittavecchia. 

He 28 however, omitted to notice that the position of 
Cittavecchia is exactly that of ancient Sulona—a Tecess, a sinus 
eee westward with higher ground to the north and south, 
thus defending it from the Bora, as well as from the Sirocco. 
Lesina, seated like Spalato, on the very edge of the mainland, 
faces the south with a much greater amount of exposure. 

_ All the Cittavecchiani dclaned: to my unpleasant surprise, 
that they had'never heard of “Cyclopean stones’’ at Gelsa. I 
determined, however, to judge for myself, and, kindly guided 
by the Deputato di Sanita, Sig. Gio. Actinovich, I set out to 
cross the island. The distance from Cittavecchia to Gelsa 
measures upon the map 4,000 Viennese klafters (= 8296.82 
English yards, = 4.714 statute miles). Under the justum et 
per taundum approbatum regimen of the Serenissima Republica, 
to which Lesina was yielded in a.n. 1420 by its last Count, 
Alota Capenna,* this hi hway was a good calcada of cut stone 
and lime; now it resembles nothing more than a torrent bed, 
except during heavy rains, when it Bactenes a shallow torrent, a 

wgcording, to. Prof. Boglié (p. 60), Potrana, the Venetian, Count.of Zara, 

led Lesina to und the yoke about a.p. 1144. ere wi - enna 

renuition in a.m. 1278 (p.73) ; the epi er ser the Ticapeiuthde the Hun- 
neo Rags oh ad ese ee 

popular assem) ere Giovanni Ozor (de Ozoris), Vital di Sltvestro, and Vito 
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fiumara, or, in local dialect, a “ potok.” It is everywhere 
enclosed, first by tall ory, and afterwards by dry walls. _ 

The almost level surface of the ground, a shallow prism, with 
highlands to the right and left, would represent the old Pharian 
ager. Its clothing of rich, ruddy clay, the produce of degraded 
chalk and ferruginous lime, is scattered with water-rolled: bits 
of “ breecia coanllats from the summits of the southern range. 
Fortis supports that this material is the “Tragurian marble,” so 
highly prized by the Romans—angular fragments of white 

eaire encrusted in a cement of petrified ochraceous earth, 
susceptible of a high polish, and often confounded with the 
African. He never found amygdaloid, nor pudding-stone, 
but. always large, flat, angular, and irregular pieces, inter- 
rupting the continuity of the texture. These breccias, being 
frequently met with in sifv, upon the summits of the Dalmatian 
ranges, confirm him in the belief that the islands were once 
part of the continent. I remarked that in some cases the white 
marmorine limestones set in the blood-red paste were rounded 
like true conglomerates, and I heard of a vinous coloured rock, 
probably the “Rosso da Cattaro’ of Venice, which may be 
seen in the pavements of streets and churches at the place which 
gives it a Dame. | 

The route became more sandy as we approached Gelsa. The 
ground on both sides, broken into hill and dale, was enlivened 
by wlhite-churched settlements, which are rather miniature 
cities than villages, and nowhere in Dalmatia had I seen dimen- 
sions so considerable. Thus we read in 1798 (“ Engel, Geschich. 
v. Dalm. Allgem. Welthist.” Halle, xlix. 228), “ Verschiedene 
Dorfer derselben (Lesina) verdienen dem Namen yon grossen 
Flecken, und sind stirker bewohnt als viele kleine Stadte.” 
The phenomenon is doubtless due to the comparative wealth 
and abundance of the island, which bears besides wine and oil, 
figs and almonds, saffron and honey. The rakia (raki 
nearer East) is particularly good and plentiful; the aloe flowera 
as in Greece, and at Lesina the fibre is made into fancy articles, 
purses, and nettings. Although the woods have been unwisely 
thinned, and re-foresting is requisite, palms and carobs, oranges. 
and mulberries scat vies rive, Sheep-wool and cheeses. 
have taken the place of the salterns which, in 1772, formed the 
chief local industry, and the habit of long voyages has not. 
abolished the fishery of anchovies, mackerel, and sardines, with 
which Lesine, im the days of Bosching, supplied Italy, and even 


* In 1861 a certain Sig. Carlo Warhenek began to cure sardines im oil af 
Fiume, and presently transferred his establishment to Gelsa, the centre of tho 
Dalmatian sardine-fishery. But the want of transport and the excessive taxeson 
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On the right I remarked the settlements of Dol, Sfirze 
(Svirze? in Ital. “Stirce”),* and Verbanj, whilst to the left 
rose the fine large houses with which the little port of Verboska 
was adorned some three centuries ago. Half-way we passed a 
dilapidated little chapel, which my good guide called 5. Cosmo, 
and which appears as 8. Vito in the ofhici ee of the Austrian 
Empire (Special-Karte des Komigreiches Dalmatien, &c., &c., 
&e., von dees K. K. Militarisch-Geographischen Institute in 
Wien, 1861—1863). Beyond Verbanj we fell into the valley 
of the “ Potok,” as the streamlet of Gelsa is generically termed, 
and crossing a big stone bridge, we presently found ourselves in 
the little town. Here we were met by the Podesta, Capitano 
Nicol Dubrocovich, for whom I borea letter from the friendly 
Prof. Glavinié. He led me to his house, introduced me to his 
family, and made me feel thoroughly at home. Most of the 
mayors in the Dalmatian Archipelago are retired Capitaines de 
Jong cours, substantial men with large estates, who, during their 
voyages, have accumulated not only opel but a large stock of 
Me pected and general information. In this point insular Dal- 
matia much resembles Switzerland. | 

Gelsa, in the official map Gjelsa, and by the Slavs called 
Jeléa, is often mentioned in local history. It a to have 
been an ancient city, whose name is now lost. The Statuto di 
Lesina, compiled in a.p. 1331,¢ as the preface says, by a Russian 
lawyer, whom lung-disease drove to Venice, thus coe of the 
ruins in A.p. 1407, Civitas Vetus (Gradina) in Jeléa (p. 202) ; 
and in 1425 we read (p. 217) “inter civitatem Jelsm ... . 
prope civitatem veterem in Jelsa.” As will be seen, it was 
presently distinguished from the other Civitas Vetus (Cittavec- 
chia) by taking the name of its fine fountam. Also Rafaele 
Luacovich (in Parlati Ill. Sacr. 1. 197) says, “ Pagos habet (the 
island) civitatibus haud absimiles; Gelsam fontibus perennibus 
divitem. Werboskam ubertate agri pinguem,” &c., &c. 

The townlet occupies the head of a bight coe to the north- 
east, crossed by a masonry dam, and e tolerably safe for 
shipping by two short moles on the north and south sides. A 
few houses, amongst which is the Podesta’s, prefer the 
northern shore; the mass of the settlement lies opposite. It 
evidently owes its origin, as well as its name, to a perennial 
spring of the purest water, which wells up near the piazza. 


oil com . him to remove the * Fabbries di conserve” to Barcola (8. Bartolo), 
in the ay of Tricete 
* All 


names of towns (except Cittavecchia), hills, and dales are purely Slav. 
The axthogsephs would be Vrbasj ani Veboska. mig ceils 

—t OF this Liber Statutorum Communitatis Phare, afterwards printed under 
the name" Statuta Communitatis Lesinm,” Venetiia, 1643, sce Boglié (pp. 112-129). 
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The Statuto (pp. 50, 51) says, “ usque ad fontem vocatum Jel- 
sam, que est apud mare salsum.” It has its “ Parrochiale ”— 


Half church of God, half enastle *gninst the Moor ; 


and its cemetery around the deserted Augustine monastery. It 
wears a thriving look, and I heard with pleasure the sound of 
the bell which rang the boys to church. x Wire connects 1t with 
Spalato, the chef-/ieu ; and, indeed, nowhere about the Mediter- 
ranean have I found this instrument of our later civilisation so 
generally used as in Dalmatia. The principal want here is com- 
munication; those who would embark must ride for half a day 
over the roughest path, spanning mountains and valleys, to 
Lesina town, the only station of the Austrian Lloyds, __ 
In 1772 Fortis (ii. 178, 179; Fr. ii. 242) described Gelsa as 
‘un grosso villaggio ben situato,” well-peopled with citizens 
dt | a la Francaise, and boasting not a few good houses and 
villas. The port receives many perennial streams, and the hills, 
which slo ently to the sea, produce the finest marmorine 
breccias, aia ace used for coarse pavement, or are built up in 
pauper huts. Besides the “ corallata’’ before mentioned, there 
is a stone with irregular stains of pavonine colour, taking a 
poial which equals that of the finest Roman conglomerates. 

gr. Blascovich, Bishop of Makarska, took from its quarries all 
the material for the columns of his new cathedral, and for the 
steps and pillars of his altars. Unhappily, the cutters will save 
time and trouble by contentin theausalves with the upper strata ; 
the softer portion, mirage the natural cement, containing the 
marble, is thus degraded by the atmosphere, perhaps also by sea- 
water, and it soon deteriorates when exposed to sun and rain. 
Fortis also remarked a black and white lumachella, composed of 
hardened bituminous earth, and orthoceratites, changed, as usual, 
intoa sparry saline caleaire. He does not notice the ruins either 
at Cittaveechia or at Gelsa, for the good Abbé was a naturalist 
rather than an antiquary, and he seems somewhat sore about 
his reception, The fishermen were perhaps at sca, and “ quando 
io giunsi cola non trovai quella cortesia, che suole abitare colla 
povera gente.” Thus his experience and mine differ foto carlo. 

Tuesday (December 29th) appeared in its very ugliest guise. 
The climate of fair Dalmatia can, like certain Madonna-faced 
beauties, show an amount of ill-temper as serious as it is startling. 
I rose in the dark, hardly hoping to see my host, but he was no 
‘“marinero di acqua dolce,” justifying the old saw, 

Thi sera leone, 
Di mattina babbione ; 


and he cared not a jot for the frenzied gusts, the Scotch mists, 
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and the showers which fell as if buckets were being emptied 
upon the hills—in these latitudes, when it rains it does rain. 
During the evening we had learned that two ruins were to be 
visited, the “Grad and the “Tor,” the former bearing from 
his house, “Ostro quarta e mezza Siroeco” (8S. by E. 4 E.), 
and the latter “Ostro e tre quartini Levante” (S. 2 E.). The 
time would take an “ oretta ”—beware of the “little hour” in 
— and Istria. On this occasion, however, it was only 
double. 

Passing through the townlet, we began the ascent of the low 
and ruddy ee of the — ora (Gvezd oe of the 
map), or Iron Mountain, a long range running nearly upon a 
parallel of latitude. The reason ef the metallic name is 
unknown; perhaps it is derived from the steel-grey spines, 
bands, and cornices of the hardest limestone, which accident 
the slopes. Beyond the Madonna della Salute the goat-path 
became stiff and stony, slippery withal under mud a. a 

On these islands the traveller in search of prehistoric remain: 
becomes, after a fashion, anexplorer. He must visit everything 
that bears the name of “ grad” or its multiform derivations, 
and, as in Africa, he must labour to ascertain what there is not, 
as well as what there is—ea qua: sunt, tanquam ea que non sunt. 
After breasting the iron height, we reached this particular 
“grad,” and the first glance told me that the masonry, which 
me have been Venetian, was more probably post-Venetian 
and Slay. The aneroid at 28-9, and at a sea-level, 29-9, showed an 
altitude of a thousand feet, and the site was that of an Etruscan 
city, a “Mull,” the Icelandic “Muh,” or of high ground, 
with a declivity more or less precipitous on all sides but one— 
here the western. The rock fell eer to the south; the neck 
had been fortified, but the outworks were so ruinous that their 
form could hardly be ascertained. The enceinte followed the 
contour of the ground; in places it was-based upon the lime- 
stone, at this and in other parts forming parallelopipedons 
by stratification and cleavage, which easily suggested the 
“Cyclopean wall.” Here and there it is difficult to distinguish the 
natural from the artificial, so exactly do the joints tm 
Fortis remarks the same of the sandstone, and he figures (Table. 
xu. vol. i. 100) the natural wall (“ filoni simili a muraclie ") of 

Ogosnizza. In Istria I should have thought that the origin 
of this “grad” might have been one of the so-called Castellieri 
A dilapidated cistern-shaped affair, showing the spring of the 
arched roof, and facing southwards with westing, 18, according 








* The curiows reader will consult th on the “Castellieri of Istria,” 
which it was my evil fate to : Pills tok Astlepeselegialanese ee 


London (“ Anthropologis," No. iii, Oct, 1874). 
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to the legen d, the burial-place of its i king,” Subich (Subij). 
All traces of the tomb have inaly Gasp , 






Professor Bogli¢ tells us (pp. | that this “Grad Galié- 
nik " is described by the monk Priboevo, of Lesina, and quotes as 


follows from a manuscript letter addressed to H. E. Gio. Bra- 
gadin in a.p. 1723: “Sulla di lui sommita (the mountain near 
relsa) v’é un recinto di mura, da Oriente (po gia) sull ‘orlo di 
sasso dirupato. L opera é in quadro, lunga 30 e pil brazza (a 
minimum of 21-83 yards); larga nell’ ingresso brazza dodici 
(873 yards); in fondo brazza otto (5°82 yards) incirea. Si 
vedono nel di lui mezzo due casette, una diroccata ma angusta ; 
Valtra a volta di pietra, bastante a ricettare sotto il tetto la 
statura del pil alto homo, ma capace di poche persone. ... . 
Intorno nelle mura interiormente si see laa continuati br 
di travi (the modern buchi per i falconi, dowel-holes to receive 
the ends of floor-joints) di mezzo carro in linea uguale. Danno 
4 credere si sia stato un tavolato intorno per gente, che coperta 
da merli delle mura possa tutelare il reeinto. . +.» Questo 
Inogo vien chismato Galicinich, Corre un idiotismo (trivial 
legend), che due regoli fossero patroni, di Gradina, che nel? 
idioma illirieo suona citta diroceata, e di Galicinich ; tra loro 
inimici, et in continua guerra: e vi fu chi in Galicinich egual- 
mente credulo ad avaro sudasse per trovare tesoro nascosto.” 
Somewhat despairing about the other building, I walked across 
the slope of the Iron ‘Mowirtain, about three-quarters of a mile 
to the west, by a path rounding the heads of two small ravines, 
At one sheltered spot appeared a newly-planted vineyard: in 
Dalmatia, as in Istria, cultivation rises high above sea-level. 
Presently we came upon the Torre di Gelsa ; the Slavs call it 
“Tor,” or sheep-fold (e.g. i-Tor, nell’ ovile), but perhaps the 
latter is a mere corruption of the former. TI was d ighted ; my 
rough and rainy walks had not been in vain, The site is singu- 
lar; the apex of a rocky aréte, utterly without water, except 
from rain, and apparently isolated, although large cut-stones, 
which may have belonged to it or to its outworks, were scattered 
around. The Inside was filled up with earth - externally it 
showed from four to five isodomic lower courses of large ashlar, 
caleaire from the mountain on which it stood, and nowhere was 
there a trace of mortar, The largest parallelopipedon. measured 
216 metres (—6 fect 9 inches) by 0°76 (—2 feet «59 inches) in 
hei¢ht. The angles, especially the north-eastern, showed the 
draught extending through the courses from the lowest to the 
highest. The western exterior consisted of four lower courses of 
large stones, capped by three modern, or, at least, smaller layers; 
_ and the emplectori, or “old English bond,” popularly called 
“headers and stretchers,” were apparently not unknown to the 
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builders. The stones were all boldly bossed, like those of Salona, 
with chiselled draughts, and the height of the projection might 
have been 6 to 8 inches. The magnetic meridian passed through 
the angles, and the slope was an oblong rather than a square. 
The northern side measured 7°25 metres (=23 feet 9 inches) ; 
the southern 7°14; the eastern and the western 6°66 (21 feet 
10 inches). 3 

My sketch was utterly spoilt by the deluging rain at the time 
of inspection; the nebulw malusque Jupiter determined to do 
their very worst. But my excellent host promised to send me 
ee elevation, and measurements. He kept his word with truly 

ritish punctuality, and enabled me to present to my readers the 
sketch which accompanies these pages (Pl. xii. figs. 3,4). I 
gladly take the earliest opportunity of thanking him once more. 

Professional archwologists will determine the rappert between 
this mysterious building and the Pantellarian “Ses,” which 
have yielded stone implements; the Nuraghi of Sardinia and the 
Balearic Talajot (Arab. =\%b, i.e. watch-towers). The general 
aspect reminded me of the garrison-stations on the Roman high- 
roads, especially of that near Khan Khuldeh, supposed to be the 
“ Mutatio Heldua” of the Jerusalem Itinerary, near Bayrit, on 
the way to Sidon. But here there is no sign of cement. I 
found no oagpak ys a highway, and ee we Soe sat the 
southern side, and occupying the roughest of rocky ground, where 
enemies might ever a ie fie cede Daeg and where halfa dozen 
square ; of tolerably level surface cannot be had, renders 
it equally unfit for a refuge place and fora settlement. It might 
perhaps be an outwork and a look-out commanding the sea ; still 
there remains the curious contrast of elaborate finish with an 
object for which the simplest building would suffice, __ 

rof. Bogli¢ appears to think (pp. 11-12) that the “ Tor” was 
connected with certain ruins near the Gelsa townlet, which have 
disappeared only lately, either buried under alluvium or removed 
by the peasantry. He quotes Priboevo of Lesina, who, in a dis- 
course or harangue {De Origine et Successibus Slavorum) pro- 
nounced (1525) before an “Academy” in his native town, 
describes in these words the ruins of Cittavecchia and Gelsa. I 
preserve the quaint contractions of the original. 

“Quapp. neminé capiat admiratio, duas olim, altera ab 
oriente, altera ab occidente, cui’ supra memin’ egregios sortita 
port’, hoc i agro urbis extitisse, ipsa ruina pristina ear. dignitate 
prodente, apparentibus ibidem pluribus magnis wdificiia, et 
ex pario lapide truncatis, et semicorrosis Heroum imaginib’, nec 
non et lithostratis varias bestiar’ et sydir’ formas smedrat aie 
tse Est et unum adhue fere integrum inter montis o pidum 
urbi (i. Gelsa) que orientalem agri hui’ regionem obtinebat 
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supereminens, juxta quod ad jactum sagittm, er quedratis mire 
magnitudinis laptdibus turris est, unicum habens angustum hostia- 
lum, tn qua ob antiquitatem aulium cementt restiginm apparet. 
Sunt et in plerisq. alis hujus insule locis, humans habitationis 
vestigia, in quib’antiqui il Pharenses vicatim habitaverunt. Ex 
his colligo ptér primaria in qua sum’ urbem, quie a meridionali 
insule parte posita, Pharum propie, vulgo autem (sicut Calepinus 
prodit) Lisna, corrupti’ aut Lesina dicitur, sex in hac insula 
olim oppida absque villis, que numeros# erant, extetissi” (sie). 

Prof. Boglié (pp. 11, 12) thus describes the building :— 
“Anche una torre, che sorge da un cumulo di sassi sul monte 
osteo a mezzogiorno di Jelsa, offre tutti i caratteri dei ruderi di 
Citta veochia, soltanto 1 massi sono battuti pill rozzamenté, ed il 
lavoro potrebbe credersi pi antico. Aleuni di questi sono alti 
due piedi ed otto polici Viennesi (—2 feet 9°10 inches); lunghi 
cingque (= 5 ft. 2-93). Ai tempi del Priboevo nel lato di mezzodi 
Vi era una porticina, che poscia ruind, e non restano che soli tre 
lati, che varebbe la pena di meglio conservare. I pastori ne 
distrussero una parte, atterrando poco a poco le pietre, che 
sovraposte le une alle altre senza cimento, pii facilmente si 
potevano smuovere. I lati della torre che ancora restano, sono 
alti sedici piedi Viennesi circa (= 16 feet 7-12 inches); lunghi 
a Settentrione ventidue (= 22 ft. 9°79) diciannove (= 19 ft. 8-46) 
ad Occidente e Levante.” 

Professor Bogli¢ wisely refuses to “evocate’’ the ig © 
because similar monuments are found in Eastern Asia, for 
instance, where those wandering tribes cannot, “even with the 
greatest indulgence,” be made to emigrate. I would here 
remark that the Samothracian Pelaspi seem of late years to have 
gone out of fashion, probably on account of the highly absurd 
etymologies proposed for them, such as Semitic roots for an 

yan race;* and yet there is no race of which the universal 
voice of classical antiquity speaks with more clearness and 
consent. The professor holds that the Gelsa style of architecture 
was not peculiar to a single people, but rather that it denotes a 
certain stage of civilisation, of Eee evolved under ethno- 

rical conditions the most dissimilar. A nation which either 
cannot, or which knows not how to make the cement that con- 





® For instance, Pelishti or Felishti, peregrinus, advenn, from Palashs (Falasha) 
migravit, whence, by-the-by, the Falasha Jews of Abyssinia. Some explain the 
Semitism by supposing that it was applied to the Indo-Europeans by the Egypt 
Phenicians eo eo iney they no 2 cag ra of theirown? Also from el 
the king who civilised them. m Pelargos, a crane (quod tim errarent}: 
from Palos, ancient; from Pélagus, the en, bhing u mapittese tata: from a 
root of “pellers” and ex-pel. Chabas (“Etudes sure lantiquité,” £c., August 
1872) thinks that he finds them in the Pelestas of the Stela of Modizst Habur 
recounting the conquests of Rameses, and dating from the 12th century a.c. 
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solidates.small stones into a mass of masonry, must perforce, 
when building its defences, employ magalitha whose weight 
keeps them in place, even when exposed to the shock of battering 
engines. He finds is this specially denoting, in Greece as well as 
in Italy, the epoch of incipient settled life, the first stage of 
civilisation. He therefore concludes that the ruins of Citta- 
veechia, and of the Tor di Gelsa, were the works of the later 
Ilyrians.* These tribes were found occupying Lesina in the 
4th century s.c., and in 8.c. 45, according to Diodorus Siculus 
(xt. 3), they inhabited “a little settlement of extraordinary 
strength (€v tu Kwopid Kal” irepBod ayup@). 

I must here join issue with the learned professor upon sundry 
pene. Diodorus Siculus (xiii. 3) ake distinctly of the 
founding («ricts) and walling of Pharia by the Parians. The 
walls of Cittavecchia certainly sty to a Greek colony, as 
is proved by the thousand remains found within them, to say 
nothing of their shape, and the form which they enclosed. The 
Tor di Gelea does not ap to me a ruder or a more primitive 
form than the defences of Pharia, although haying been exposed 
for long to the violent Bora, it fas ban more mutilated by 
time and weather. And I can hardly imagine how he made 
away with the fourth side; it reminds me of what was said of 

The sly surveyors stole a shire. 

Finally, the remarkable resemblance, amounting almost to 
identity of shape, between the two Lesina ruins and those of 
the “ Murazzo,” or long wall of Salona, the subject to which 
the first part of this paper was devoted, naturally suggests that 
all three were the work of a single people, and that people not 
the barbarous Ilyrians, but the comparatively civilised Greeks. 

A few words to the reader by way of conclusion. The late 
Mr. Paton, whose acquaintance I had made, and whose memory 
T would oars: ae os ar friend, wrote a useful and not un- 
learned book, which he called by the picturesque name, “ High- 
lands and Islands of Dalmatia.” I should be sorry if it aad 
the archwologist to imagine fora moment that exploration of 
either feature had ever even been attempted. Whilst Greek 
and Roman antiquities have occupied the lives of many able 
men, prehistoric study is only now making itself known by 
name. The best proof is that at the end of 1874 only two stone 
implements, both found within the year, had taken their place in 
the little museum of progressive Spalato (Pl. xiii. figs. 1, 2). 

* Prof. Boglié (pp. 9, 10) adopts the opinion of Niebuhr, that the Illy 
rians were a dif oc from the Sibreinni and that (2) a liven 
riser ara me a (Albnnians) are descended, inhabited with the Greeks 
neither Grecki-nar Peleg | Felsegia,” oF Macedonia ; but they were 
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T need not speak of the Dalmatian highlands; but to explore 
the aslands there is some little difficulty. The traveller will 
find scanty aid from steamers; he will have no roads, and he 
must work his way on foot through the ——— bush ; he 
must: carefully visit every height; and he must. b prepared for 
few successes and many failures. If he cannot speak Slav, he 
must be accompanied by one who does, and he had better take 
with him plain and coloured spe thie? ie stone Implements, 
which will supply the want of technical language ; for Instance, 
an arrow-head or axe will eimai ag as Mali kamen eae: : 
the little hghtning-stone. must he prepared to rough it, 
to live bard not / SOCIO thi saoelies insects, and, 

rhaps, to risk an attack of ague and fever. Finally, though 
life is not. expensive, he must prepare for a considerable waste 

had preserved, so to speak, the Dalmatian Islands as a 
appy huntmg-cround; but official occupations, and, worse 

i, a serious illness, interfered with my projects. Next to 
exploring for oneself, the best work an explorer can do is to 
promote exploration in others. My highest ambition for these 
pages is toshow how much remains to be done. A party of 
three-or four friends, forming a committee of discovery, could 
hardly spend their time better than by devoting the best season 
of the year, from April to June included, toa careful survey of 
the Dalmatian Archipelago, visiting every site called Grad, and 
collecting the folk-lore which everywhere abounds. I prefer 
the number four, because it would obviate the delay by enabling 
the party to separate into two and three sections. Needless to 
say that all my small amount of experience would be gladly 
placed at the adventurers’ disposal, and that they would haye 
my best wishes for their success, 
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Plate xii—Plan of Salona, near Spalato, showing the Long 
Wall; with plan of the Amphitheatre and Cusarian Gate 


Plate xtii.—Fig. 1. The first stone implement found in 
Dalmatia, now in the Museum of Spalato, natural size, 


Fig, 2. Axe of greenstone, found at Salona. Half natural size, 
Fig. 3. Elevation of the Tor di Gelsa, in the Island of Lesina, 
Fig. 4. Plan of the Tor di Gelsa. 


Discussion. 
Mr. Hype Cranke said that Captain Burton's pane was of the 


greater interest, as he had observed that in Istria Dalmatia the 
ancient names were largely pre-Hellenic, and conformed to those in 
Etruria, Hellas, Asia Mi or, and generally to the Sumerian class. 


ous DHDisengsion. 


Prof. Hvewes said that Captam Burton had brought before then: 
the results of his observations on three quite unconnected remains 
in different | of the country. lst, there were the neolithic 
remains on the island; 2nd, the ancient camp; and 3rd, the old 
walls. With regard to Captain Burton's remarks on the first, he 
thought that, whatever reason there might be for supposing that 
creat changes had taken place in the p ei geography of the 
Mediterranean area since the diminutive Maltese elephant and its 
contemporaries had walked from Africa to Malta and Europe, or 
that Palwolithic man had looked on a shore very different from what 
we see there now, still we have no evidence that would justify our 
assuming that the Adriatic islands had been cut off from the mainland 
since neolithic times, even though we know that along the lines of 
voleanic activity considerable changes of level have taken place m 
historic times. With regard to the second set of phenomena, it 
was interesting to find that in that part of Europe, as in Britain, 
the races which immediately » uinigesey site times built the cone 
kind of camp, occupying a hill-top and throwing up irregular lin 
where Scenes: and where the position Conta be most easily 
defended, but which had no constant size or form. Pottery, how- 
ever, he thought, was an uncertain test of age when spo to the 
correlation of remains found in districts far apart and countries 
imperfectly worked out. For instance, he had seen pottery bei 
manufactured on the northern spurs of the Pyrenees which differec 
in no respect from that found in caves with the remains of primeval 
man in the same district. He objected to Captain Burton's defini- 
tion of Cyclopean and Pelasgic, pointing out that the term Pelasgic 
had got into disrepute among ethnologists because, if applied to 
everything re Tallanic, it was too vague for their purpose, and 
when limited, the limitations had been generally founded upon 
unwarrantable assumptions, Cyclopean was used for those ancient 
walls, built of stones so enormous that fancy called up giants for 
their construction. But there Biss mt sufficient evi ube a fix 
the relative age of Pelasgic and Cyclopean, or to justify such a 
new application of old words as that suggested. 

Mr. Mooortoe suggested whether the object of which a model 
was exhibited may not have been a Muller. It closely resembles a 
Muller which he found in disinterring one of the most ancient 
churches in this island, that had long been hidden from the eye 
of man; 80 long, indeed, that when he went to work the only clue 
he had was that tradition said, “under that sand-hill lies the ancient 
church.” If this be a Muller, it may indicate the nationality of 
those who at one time occupied the spot on which it was found. 

The Presrest remarked that as Captain Burton had alluded to the 
resemblance between the Castellicri he had spoken of and some of the 
hill forts, described by him (the President), in the “ Archmologia,” 
it might be useful to say a few words on that pomt. It was cer- 
tainly remarkable, but by no means surprising, that such a resem- 
blanece should exist, the chief feature of which appeared to him to 
consist in the fact of their being situated on the tops of hills, 
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remote from water, security against attack being the main object 
sought, and implying a condition of constant Bhs. tween tr 
and tribe. <A thickly overgrown, aaglee i unhealthy lowland 
country would also have this result. ereas, in times corres- 
ponding to the Roman era, the encampments and other habitations 
were often situated in low ground, and generally near water, 
showing that in a higher condition of culture the epeteaeer 
comfort, and convenience of the inhabitants were beginning to be 
better looked after. The casts of spear-heads exhibited by n 
Burton, the originals of which are said to be of copper, are of the 
kind more usually constructed of bronze, and are of what may be 
ealled the northern type; that is to say, they are leaf-shaped, with 
a medial rib, and provided with sockets, the whole of which is cast: 
corresponding in all respects to those found in England, Denmark, 
France, Germany, and eastward as far as Siberia, and differing 
essentially from those found in the island of Cyprus, from those 
discovered on the site of Troy by Dr. Schlieman, from some of 
those used in ancient Ecypt, and from those found in Hindustan, 
in which the spear-heads are either fitted into the shafts hy means 
of tangs on the sockets, or formed by being cast flat, and. after- 
wards bent over the head of the shaft, leaving a longitudinal slit at 
the point of junction. This is a noteworthy distinction between 
the implements of the two regions. The gments of pottery 
exhibited appear to be of at least two kinds: a fine description, 
corresponding to what we should in this country call Roman; and 
a somewhat coarser kind, containing grains of quartz, resembling 
what we might here term Romano-British ; but there is none of the 
looser, ill-baked kind, which is characteristic of early British 
pottery. Captain Burton had been so kind as to make hin a present 
of these casts for his collection at Bethnal Green, and he need hardly 
say that he regarded them as of the highest value and interest. 
The author briefly replied. 








Mr, Rudler read a communication from Mr. Horace B. 
Woopwarn, describing a wooden image and a spear-head dis- 
covered near Newton Abbot. They were found by workmen Im 
the employ of Messrs Watts, Blake, Bearne, and Co., clay mer- 
chants, of terion Abbot, by which firm aber were exhibited. 

n digging for the pipe and potters’. clay belonging to the 
Bovey Rraaiion, and which occupies the prekien a of the 
valley between Bovey Tracey and Newton Abbot, there is 
always met with a superficial accumulation of gravel, sand, and 
mud, called the “Head” (and sometimes “ Pengelly’s Head”), 
This gravelly deposit has no connection with the Bovey deposit, 
being comparatively of very recent date: nevertheless, when 
looked at in Peay 2h , and traced on the ground, it is found 
to extend up the hi feslea at Woolborough and Milber Down, 
to a height of 330 and 420 feet, and, i eed, in one place, to 
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a height of 540 feet. At the same time, the gravel extends 


towards Chudleigh, and occurs in oe eee which seem 
to connect it with the drifts on Haldon Hills, 800 feet and more 
above sea-level. It is necessary to mention these facts, because 
the valley of the Teign, near Newton, has received deposits of 
drift gravel which cannot be satisfactorily attributed to present 
river.action, and may, perhaps, be connected with the phenomena 


of S27 oO period. 

Be this as it may, there.is no doubt that of the gravels 
in the. lower parts of the valley have been re-aseorted by the 
present river; so that,although it may he difficult, and, in some 
instanees, impossible, from ‘su lal observation, to separate 
the pravels into those of most recent date and those of possibly 
glacial age, yet we must be prepared to assign a-very recent 
origin to many of the gravels in the low grounds, and’ to account 
for rapid accumulation of gravel by the fact that it was there 
“ready-made,” and had only to be re-assorted and re-deposited 
by the action of the present river, aided as well by the deposits 
brought down from the hills by the main stream and its tribu- 
taries, as by mud that might be brought up by the incoming 
tide, for tidal conditions formerly ered ed much higher that at 

“The specimens were discovered in the gravel above the clay 
bétween Newton Abbot and Kingsteignton, in a large pit by the 
ver-side on its left bank, about a quarter of a mile north-west of 
theturnpike. The clay pit is called Zitherixon Pit, and is partly 
in the parish of Teigngrace and partly in that of Kingsteignton. 

The section displayed a thickness of 25 feet of gravel, sand, 
and mud stratified, but varying much in detail at different parts 
of the pit. Towards the top the gravel was generally fine, and 
at the base mole very coarse. Many fragments of oak trees 
were met with—the heads pointing down-stream—and against 





them gravel was banked on the higher ends (up-stream), while 
mud was accumulated on the lower end. The oaken racic was 
found standing in anearly upright position against one of these 
trees, embedded in gravel, and at adepth of 20 feet. The bronze 
mek aol found at a depth of 15 feet, and numerous bones 
of ox, deer, &c., were met with at a depth of from 15 to 20 feet. 

The image and spear-head have since been described and 
figared by Mr. Pengelly in the * Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association,” vii..p. 200, and plate. 

The level of this deposit was but 4 or 5 feet above the river- 
level, so that the pit was worked to some considerable extent below 
the water-level, and much subject to infiltration of the water. 
The deposit may, without doubt, be classed amongst the latest 
sumulations of the river, and be included with the alluvium. 
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JuNE 22xyp, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. 


Freveric Crauper, Esq., F.C.S., of 10, Oak Hill, Hamp- 
stead, was elected a member. | 

The following list of presents was read, and thanks were 
voted to the donors :— 


} For tre Lrprary. 
From the Socrerr.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. XIX. No. 5. = , 
From the Avrior.—Nirragghi Sardi and other Non-Historie Stone - 
Structures. By Captain 8. P. Oliver, 
From the ANTHROPOLOGICAL Soctetr or Srarm.—Revista de 


From Captain Harotp Dittos.—Report of Surveyor-General of 
Dowmion Lands, December, 1874. 

From James Burws, Esq.—Human Nature, for June, 1875. 

From the Socterr.—Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen: Gesell- 

 echaft in Wien. ne | 

From the <Assoctartoxy.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archwological Association of Ireland. 

From the Eprror.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 49, 50, and 51, 1875. 

From the Eprror.—Materiaux pour |'Histoire Primitive et Natur- 
elle de "Homme. Vol. VI. No. 6. | 

Prom Messrs. CoarMay asp Hatt.— Wanderings in New Guinea 
By Captain John A. Lawson. 

rom the Knrror.—Nature, to date, 


In the absence of the author, the following paper was read. 
by Mr. Rudler :— 
The Comparative Psycnotogy Max. By Hexserr 

SPENCER. | 
WHILE discussing with two members of the Anthropolog 
Institute the work to be undertaken by its psychologi section, 
I made certain suggestions which ey requesiod me to put in 
writing. When reminded, some months after, of the promise I 
had made to do this, if failed to recall the particular SLE “ations 
referred to; but m the endeavour to remember them, | was led 
to glance over the whole subject of comparative human 
paychology. _ Hence resulted the following paper,, 









| a general survey is ul a3 a preliminary to 
deliberate study, ei er of a whole or of any part, scarcely needs 
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showing. Vagueness of thought accompanies the wandering 
about is fh peptin: ‘without beara bounds ar anbiarke Atten: 
tion devoted to some portion of a subject, in ignorance of its 
connection with the rest, leads to untrue co tions. The 
whole cannot be rightly conceived without some. knowledge of 
the parts; and no part can be rightly conceived out of relation 
the whole. 

To map out the comparative psychology of man must also 
conduce to the more methodic carrying on of inquiries, In 
this, as in other things, division of labour will facilitate pro- 
gress; and that there may be division of labour, the work itself 
must be systematically divided. 


We may conveniently separate the entire subject into three 
main divisions, arranged in the order of increasing speciality. 

The first division will treat of the degrees of mental evolu- 
tion of different human types, enaratly Gonsinee taking 
account of both the mass of mental manifestation and the com- 
plexity of mental manifestation. This division will include the 
relations of these characters to physical characters—the bodily 
mass and structure, and the cerebral mass and structure. i 
will also include inquiries concerning the time taken in com- 
pleting mental evolution, and the time during which adult 
mental power lasts; as well as certain most general traits of 
mental action, such as the greater or less persistence of 
emotions and of intellectual processes, The connection between 
the general mental type and the general social type should also 
be here dealt with. 

In the second division may be conveniently placed apart, 
oui concerning the relative mental natures of the sexes in 

th race. Under it will come such questions as these:—What 
differences of mental mass and mental complexity, if any, 
existing between males and females, are common to all races ? 
Do such differences vary in degree, or in kind, or in both? Are 
there reasons for thinking that they are liable to change by 
increase or decrease? What relations do they bear in each case 
to the habits of life, the domestic arranger ents, and the social 
arrangements? This division should dias include in its 
the sentiments of the sexes towards one another, considered as 
varyig quantitatively and qualitatively; as well as their 
bey sentiments towards offspring, similarly varyi 

For the third division of inquiries may be reserved the more 
special mental traits distinguishing different types of men. 
Une class of such specialities results from differences of propor- 
tion among faculties possessed in common; and another | 
results from the presence in some races of faculties that are 
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almost or quite absent from others. Each difference in each of 
these groups, when established by comparison, has to be studied 
in connection with the stage of mental evolution reached, and — 
has to be studied in connection with the habits of life and the 
social development, regarding it as related to these both as cause 
and consequence. peer 

Such being the outlines of these several divisions, let us now 
consider in detail the subdivisions contained within cach. 


I.—Under the head of general mental evolution we may begin 
with the trait of — | 

1. Mental mass—Daily experiences show us that human 
beings differ in volume of mental manifestation, Some there 
are whose intelligence, high though it may be, produces little 
impression on those around: while there are some who, when 
uttering even commonplaces, do it so as to affect listeners In a 
disproportionate degree. ig ae of two such makes it 
manifest that, generally, the difference is due to the natural 
language of the emotions. Behind the intellectual quickness of 
the one there is not felt any power of character; while the 
other betrays a momentum capable of bearing down opposition 
~—# potentiality of emotion that has something formidable about 
it. Obviously the varieties of mankind differ much in respect 
of this trait. Apart from kind of feeling, they are unlike in 
amount of feeling. The dominant races overrun the inferior 
races mainly in virtue of the ter quantity of energy in 
which this preater mental mass shows itself. ence ao series of 
inquiries, of which these are some:—(a) What is the relation 
between mental mass and bodily mass ? Manifestly, the small 
races are deficient in it. But it also appears that Traces much 
upon a pur in size—as, for instance, an Englishman and a 
Damara, differ considerably in mental mass. (4) What is its 
relation to mass of brain? and, bearing in mind the general law 
that in the same species, size of brain increases with size of body 
(though not in the same proportion), how far can we connect 
the extra mental mass of the higher races, with an extra mass 
of brain beyond that which is proper to their greater bodily 
mass? (¢) What relation, if any, is there between mental mass 
and the physiological state expressed in vigour of circulation 
and richness of blood, as severally Sakata by mode of life 
and general nutrition? (d) What are the relations of this trait 
to the social state, as predatory or industrial, nomadic or agri- 
cultural ? | . 

2. Mental complexity Tow races differ in respect of the more 
or less involved structures of their minds, will best be under- 
stood on recalling that unlikeness between the juvenile mind 
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and the adult mind among ourselves, which so well typifies the 
unlikeness between reat: Bee of savage and civilized. In the 
child we see absorption in special facts. Generalities even of a 
low order are scat ay recognized; and there is no recognition of 
hich generalities. We see interest in individuals, in personal ad- 
ventures, in domestic affairs ; but no interest in political or social 
matters. We see vanity about clothes and small achievements ; 
but little sense of justice: witness the forcible appropriation of one 
another’s toys. While there have come into play many of the sim- 
pler mental ‘powers, there has not yet been reached that complica- 
tion of mind which results from the addition of powers evolved 
out of these simpler ones. Kindred differences of complexity exist 
between the minds of lower and higher races; and comparisons 
should be made to ascertain their kinds and amounts. Here, 
too, there may be a subdivisidn of the inquiries. (#) What is 
the relation between mental complexity and mental mass? Do 
not the two habitually vary together? (4) What is the rela- 
tion to the social state, as more or less complex ?—that is to say, 
Do not mental complexity and social complexity act and react 
on each other ? 

3. Rate of mental derelopment.—In conformity with the bio- 
logical law, that the higher the organisms the longer they take 
to evolve, members of the inferior human races may be expected 
to complete their mental evolution sooner than members of the 
superior races; and we have evidence that they dothis. Travel- 
lers from all regions comment, now on the great -precocity of 
children among savage and semi-civilized peoples, and now on 
the early arrest of their mental progress. ugh we seareely 
need more proofs that this general contrast exists, there remains 
‘to be asked the question, whether it is consistently maintained 
throughout all orders of races, from the lowest to the highest 
—whether, say, the Australian differs in this respect from the 
Hindu, as much as the Hindu does from she <P ucnopeen: Of 
secondary inquiries coming under this sub-head may be named 
several. (a) Is this more renee evolution and earlier arrest 
always unequally shown by the two sexes; or, in other words, 
are there in lower types a ere differences in rate and 
degree of development, such as higher types show us? (b) Is 
there in many cases, 1s there appears to be in some cases, a 
traceable relation between the period of arrest and the period of 
puberty? (c) Is mental decay earlier in proportion as mental 
evolution is rapid? (qd) Can we in other respects assert that 
where the type is low, the entire cycle of mental changes 
between birth and death—ascending, uniform, descending— 
comes within « shorter interval ? 

4. Relative plasticity—Is there any relation between the 
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the character of the mental evolution in respect of mass, com- 
plexity, and rapidity? The animal knngdom at large yields 
us reasons for associating an inferior and more ion! completed 
mental type, with a relatively automatienature. Lowly organt 
creatures, guided almost entirely by reflex actions, are in but 
small degrees changeable by individual experiences. As the 
nervous structure complicates, its actions become less rigorously 
confined within pre-established limits; and as we approach the 
highest creatures, individual experiences take larger and larger 
shares in moulding the conduct: there is an increasing ability 
to take in new impressions and to profit by the acquisitions. 
Inferior and superior human races are contrasted in this respect. 
Many travellers comment on the unchangeable habits of savages. 
The semi-civilized nations of the East, past and present, wene, 
orare, characterized by a greater rigidity of custom than charac- 
terizes the more civilized nations of the West. The histories of 
the most civilized nations show us that in their earlier times 
the modifiability of ideas and habits was less than it is at present. 
And if ve contrast classes or individuals around us, we see that 
the most developed in mind are the most plastic. To inquiries 
respecting this trait of comparative aes tap in re cd 
to preeocity and early completion of mental development, ma 
be fitly added inquiries respecting its relations to the adel t 
state, which it helps to determine, and which reacts upon it. 

5. Variability.—To say of a mental nature that its actions are 
extremely inconstant, and at the same time to say that itisa 
relatively unchangeable nature, apparently imphes a contra- 
diction. When, ameter the inconstancy is understood as 
referring to the manifestations which follow one another from 
minute to minute, and the unchangeableness to the average 
manifestations, extending over long periods, the a t con- 
-tradiction disappears; and it becomes comprehensible that the 
two traits may, and ordinarily do, co-exist. An infant, quickly 
weary with each kind of perception, wanting ever a new: object, 
which it soon abandons Fe something else, and alternating a 
score times a day between smiles and tears, shows usia very 
small persistence in each kind of mental action: all its states, 
intellectual and emotional, are transient. Yet at the same time 
its mind cannot be easly shay incharacter. True, it changes 
spontaneously in due course; but it long remains incapable of 
receiving ideas or emotions beyond those of simple orders.. The 
child exhibita less rapid variations, intellec and emotional, 
while its educability is greater. Inferior human rees:show 
us this combination: great rigidity of general character with great 
irregularity in its passing manifestations. Speaking broadly, 
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while they resist permanent modification they lack intellectual 
persiat istence, and they lack emotional persistence. Of various 
low types we read that they cannot keep the attention fixed 
beyond a few minutes on anything requiring thought, even of a 
imple kind. Similarly with their feelings: these are less 
during than those of civilized men. There are, however, 
qualifications to be made in this statement: and comparisons 
are needed to ascertain how far these qualifications go. _ The 
savage shows great persistence in the action of the lower intel- 
lectual faculties. /is untiring in minute observation. He is 
untiring, also, in that kind of perceptive activity which accom- 
panies the making of his weapons and ornaments: often perse- 
vering for immense periods in carving stones, &c. Emotionally, 
too, he shows persistence not only in the motives prompting 
these small industries, but also in certain of his passions—espe- 
cially in that of revenge. Hence, in studying the degrees of 
mental variability shown us in the daily lives of the different 
races, we must ask how far variability characterizes the whole 
mind, and how far it holds only of parts of the mind, | 
6. Impulsiveness—This trait is closely allied with the last: 
unenduring emotions are emotions which sway the conduct now 
this way and now that, without a consistency. The trait of 
impulsiveness may, however, be fitly dealt with separately, 
because it has other implications than mere lack of persistence, 
Comparisons of the lower human races with the higher, appear 
generally to show that, along with brevity of the passions, there 
goes violence. The sudden gusts of feeling which men of 
inferior types display, are excessive in degree as they are short 
in duration ; and there is probably a connection between these 
two traits: intensity sooner roducing exhaustion. Observing 
that the passions of, childhood illustrate this connection, let us 
furn to certain interesting questions concerning the decrease of 
impulsiveness which accompanies advance in evolution. The 
nervous processes of an impulsive being, are less remote from 
reflex actions than are those of an unimpulsive bemg. In reflex 
"actions we see a simple stimulus passin suddenly into move- 
ment: little or no control being exercised by other parts of the 
nervous system. As we ascend to higher actions, guided by 
more and more complicated combinations of stimuli, there is not 
the same instantaneous discharge in simple motions; but there 
is 2 comparatively deliberate and more yariable adjustment of 
mpound motions, duly restrained and proportioned. It isthus 
with the passions and sentiments in the less developed natures 
and in the more developed natures. Where there is but little 
emotional complexity, an emotion, when excited by some occur- 


rence, explodes in action before the other emotions have been 
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called into play; and each of these, from time to time, does the 
like. But the more complex emotional structure 1s one in which 
these simpler emotions are so co-ordinated that they do not act 
independently, Before excitement of any one has had time to 
cause action, some excitement has been communicated to others 
—oiten antagonistic ones—and the conduct becomes modified in 
aijustment to the combined dictates. Hence results a decreased 
impulsiveness, and also a greater persistence. The conduct pur- 
sued, being prompted by several emotions co-operating in degrees 
which do not exhaust them, acquires a greater continuity; and 
while spasmodic force Becdties lass conspicuous, there is an in- 
crease in the total energy. Examining the facts from this point 
of view, there are sundry questions of interest to be put respect- 
ing the different races of men. (a) To what other traits than 
a of mental evolution is impulsiveness related ? Apart from 
uiference in elevation of type, the New- World races seem to be 
less impulsive than the Old- World races. Is this due to constitu- 
tional apathy? Can there be traced (other things equal) a rela- 
tion between physical vivacity and mental impulsiveness? (4) 
What connection is there between this trait and the social state P 
Clearly a very explosive nature—such as that of the Bushman— 
is unfit for social union; and, commonly, social union, when by 
any means established, checks impulsiveness, (¢) What respec- 
tive shares in checking impulsiveness are taken by the feelings 
which the social state fosters—such as the fear of surrounding ~ 
individuals, the instinct of sociality, the desire to accumulate 
property, the sympathetic feelings, the sentiment of justice? 
‘hese, which require a social environment for their development, 
all of them involve imaginations of consequences more or less 
distant; and thus imply checks upon the promptings of the 
simpler passions. Hence arise the questions—In what order, in 
what degrees, and in what combinations, do they come into play P 
7. One further general inquiry of a different kind may be 
added. What effect is produced on mental nature by mixture 
of races? There is reason for believing that throughout the 
animal kingdom, the union of varieties that have become widel 
divergent is physically injurious; while the union of slightly 
divergent varieties is physically beneficial. Does the like hold 
with the mental nature? Some facts seem to show that mixture 
of human races extremely unlike produces a worthless type of 
mind—a mind fitted neither for the kind of life led by the 
higher of the two races, nor for that led by the lower—a mind 
out of adjustment to all conditions of life. Contrariwise, we 
find that peoples of the same stock, slightly differentiated hy 
lives carried on in unlike circumstances for many generations, 
produce by mixture a mental type having certain superiorities. 
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In his work on The Huguenots, Mr. Smiles points out how 
large a number of distinguished men — us have descended 
from Flemish and French refugees; and - Alphonse De Can- 
dolle, in his Histoire dee Sciences et des Savants depuis deur 
Siéeles, shows that the descendants of French refugees in Swit- 
zerland have produced an unusually great proportion of scientific 
men. Though, in part, this result may be aseribed to the original 
natures of such refugees, who must have had that ie peti saree 
which is a chief factor in originality, yet it is probably in part 
due to mixture of races. For thinking this, we have evidence 
which is not open to two interpretations. Professor Morley 
draws attention to the fact that, a ing seven hundred years of 
our early history, “the best genius of England sprang up on the 
line of country in which Celts ani: Anglo Maxis came together.” 
In like manner, Mr. Galton, in his English Men of Stience, 
shows that in recent days these have mostly come from an inland 
region, running generally from north to south, which we may 
reasonably presume contains more mixed blood than do the 
regions east and west of it. Such a result seems probable a 
priort. Two natures respectively adapted to slightly unlike sets 
of social conditions, may be expected by their union to produce 
a nature somewhat more tic than either—a nature more im- 
pressible by the new circumstances of advancing social life, and 
therefore more likely to originate new ideas and display modi- 
fied sentiments. The comparative psychology of man mary, 
then, fitly include the mental effects of mixture; and among 
derivative inquiries we may ask—How far the conquest of 
race by race has been instrumental in advancing civilization 
by aiding mixture, as well as in other ways ? 


IT.—The second of the three leading divisions named at the 
outset is less extensive. Still, concerning the relative mental 
natures of the sexes in each race, questions of much interest 
and importance may be raised. 

1. Degree of Ce aes between the sexes—It is an established 
= that, physically considered, the trodes between males and 
fema ls not equall: reat in all types of mankind. Th 

bearded races, for Seigler hurts a greater unlikeness bation 
the two than do the beardless races, Among South American 
tribes, menand women havea greater general resemblancein form 

&c., than is usual elsewhere. ‘The question, then, suggests itself, 
Do the mental natures of the sexes differ in a constant or in a 
a Caer Acs difference is unlikely to be a constant 
one; and, looking for variation, we ma ask what is its» : 

and under what conditions does it cane P mena 

2. Difference in mass and in complerity—The comparisons 
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between the sexes, of course, admit of subdivisions parallel to 
those made in the comparisons between the races. Relative 
mental mass and relative mental complexity have chiefly to be 
observed. Assuming that the great inequalit hartieeote 
reproduction to the two sexes is the cause 
mental mass, as in physical mass, this difference may ce sated 
im connection with reproductive differences presented by the 
various Faces, in respect of the ages at which reproduction com- 
mences, and the periods over which it lasts. An allied inquiry 
may gs ea with this; namely, how far the mental develop- 
ments of the two sexes are affected by their relative habits in 
respect to food and physical exertion? In many of the witli, 
races, the women, treated with great brutality, are 
a inferior to the men: excess of labour snd detecter catenin nutrition 
ing apparently the combined causes. Is any arrest of mental 
opment sumultaneously caused ? 

woe Variation of the di iferencee-—If the unlikeness, physical 
and mental, of the sexes is not constant, then, su f 
races have diverged from one original stock, it foll that 
there must have been transmission of accumulated differences to 
those of the same sex in posterity. It, for imstanee, the pre- 
historic type of man was beardless, then the production of a. 
bearded variety implies that within that variety the males con- 
tinued to transmit an increasing amount of beard to descendants 
of the same sex. This limitation of heredity by sex, shown us 
in multitudinous ways throughout the animal kingdom, probably 
applies to the cerebral structures as much as to other structures. 
Hence the question—Do not the mental natures of the sexes in 
alien types of Man diverge in unlike ways and degrees ? 

4. Causes af the differences—Is any relation to be traced 
between this variable difference and the variable parts the sexes 
play in the business of life? Assuming the cumulative effects 
of habit on function and structure, as well as the limitation of 
heredity by sex, it is to be expected that 1, im any society, the 
activities of one sex, generation after generation, differ from 
those of the other, there will arise sex adaptations of mind. 
Some instances in illustration may te named. Among the 
Africans of Loango and other districts, as also among some of 
the Indian Hill-tribes, the men and women are strongly con- 
trasted as respectively inert and energetic: the industry of the 
women having apparently become so natural to them that no 
coercion is needed. Of course, such facts suggest an extensive 
series of questions. Limitation of heredity by sex may metic 
both for those sexual differences of mind which \ 
and women in all races, and for those which distinguish them 
in eath race, or each society. An interesting subordinate 
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inquiry may be, how far such mental differences are inverted in 
eases where there is inversion of social and domestic relations ; 
asamong those Khasi Hill-tribes whose women have so far the 
upper hand that they turn off their husbands in a summary way 
if the displease them. 

o. Mental modifiability in the tio #exes.— Along with com- 
parisons of races in respect of mental plasticity may go parallel 
comparisons of the sexes in each race. Is it true always, as it 
appears to be generally true, that women are less modifiable 
than men? The relative conservatism of women—their greater 
adhesion to established ideas and practices—is manifest in many 
civilized and semi-civilized societies. Is it s0 among the un- 
civilized? A curious instance of greater adhesion to custom by 
Women than by men is given by Dalton, as occurr; amon 
the Juangs, one of the fovent wild tribes of Renee Unti 
recently the only dress of both sexes was something less than 
that which the iohecw legend gives to Adam and ve. Years 
ago the men were led to adopt a cloth bandage round the loins, 
in place of the bunch of leaves; but the women adhered to the 
sboriginal habit : a conservatism shown where it might have 
been least expected. 

6. The sexual sentiment—Results of value may be looked 





the sexes gives rise. The lowest varieties of mankind have but 
small endowments of these feelings, Among varieties of higher 
types, such as the Malayo-Polynesians, these feelin seem ¢on- 
siderably developed : the D aks, for instance, sometimes display 
them in great strength. Speaking generally, they appear to 

“ome stronger with the advance of civilization, Boral sub- 
ordinate inquiries may be named. (a) How far is develo ment 
of the sexual sentiment dependent upon. intellectual g vance 
—upon growth of imaginative power? (2) How far is j 








lations to lyandry and polygyny? (c) Does it not tend 
towards, and is it not fostered by, monogamy? (d) What con- 
nection has it with maintenance of the family bond, and the 
consequent better rearing of children ? 


Iil.—Under the third head, to which we may now pase, 

come the more special traits of the different races, * 

_ A. ditativeness—Ono of the characteristics in which the 

lower types of men show us a smaller departure from reflex 

action than do the higher Pes, is their strong tendency to 
3 he moti made by others—an almost in. 
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voluntary habit which travellers find it difficult to check. 
‘This meaningless repetition, which seems to ely that the idea 
of an observed action cannot be framed in the mind of the 
observer without tending forthwith to discharge itself in the 
action conceived (and every ideal action is a nascent form of 
the consciousness accompanying performance of such action), 
evidently diverges but little from the automatic ; and decrease 
of it is to be-expected along with increase of self-regulating 
power. This trait of automatic mimicry is evidently alhed wi 
that less automatic mimicry which shows itself m greater per- 
sistence of customs. For customs adopted by each generation 
from the last, without thought or inquiry, imply a tendency to 
imitate which overmasters critical and sceptical tendencies : 
maintaining habits for which no reason can be given. The 
decrease of this irrational mimicry, strongest in the lowest 
savage and feeblest in the highest of the civilized, should be 
studied along with the successively higher stages of social life, 
as being at once an aid and a hindrance to civilization : an aid 
in so far as it gives that fixity to the social organization with- 
out which a society cannot survive; a hindrance im so far as it 
offers resistance to changes of social organization that have 
become desirable. — 

9. Incwriosity.—Projecting our own natures into the cir- 
cumstances of the savage, we imagine ourselves as marvel- 
ling greatly on first seeing the products and appliances of 
civilized life. But we err in supposing that the savage has 
feelings such as we should have in his place. Want of 
rational euriosity respecting these Sea phaeLATS novelties, 
is a trait remarked of the lowest races wherever found ; and the 
pagar tiaenss races are distinguished them as exhi- 

iting rational curiosity. The relation of this trait to the 
intellectual nature, to the emotional nature, and to the social 
state, should be studied. 

3. Quality of thought —Under this vague head may be 
— many sets of inquiries, each of them extensive—(a) The 

egree of generality of the ideas; (b) the degree of abstract- 
ness of the ideas; (c) the degree of definiteness of the ideas; 
(d) the degree of coherence of the ideas; (¢) the extent to 
which there have been developed such notions as-those of class, 
of cause, of uniformity, of Ime, of truth. Many conceptions 
which have become so familiar to us that we assume them to be 
the common property of all minds, are no more 1 by the 
lowest savages than they are by our own children; and com- 
eda of types should be so made as to elucidate the processes 

y which such conceptions are reached. The development 
under each head hus to be observed—(a) independently in its. 
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successive stages; (4) in connection with _ ee ae a 
telleetual conceptions; (¢) in connection with the progress o: 
n 2, of the ct, and of social org ror tion. Already 
linguistic phenomena have been used in aid of such inquiries ; 
and more systematic use of.them should be made. Not only 
the number of general words, and the number of abstract words, 
in a people’s vocabulary should be taken as evidence, but also 
their degrees of generality and abstractness; for there-are gene- 
ralities of the first, second, third, &c., orders and abstractions 
similarly ascending in degree. Blue is an abstraction referring 
to.one class of impressions derived from visible objects; colour 
is a higher abstraction ee many such classes of visual 
impressions; property isa still higher abstraction referring to 
classes of impressions received —y t . 
through other sense-organs. If penerali 
were arranged in the order of thcateteatenasbonarh and in their 
pa tests would be obtained which, applied to the voeabu- 














lanes of the uncivilized, d yield definite evidence of the 
intellectual stages reached. 


4. Peculiar aptitudes—To such specialities of intelligence as 
mark different degrees of evolution, have to be added the minor 
ones related to modes of life: the kinds and degrees of faculty 
which have become organized in adaptation to daily habits— 
skill in the use of weapons, powers of tracking, quick dis- 
crimination of individual objects. And under this Head may 
fitly come inquiries concerning some race-peculiarities of the 
‘wsthetic class, not at present explicable. While the remains 
from the Dordogne caves show us that their inhabitants, low as 
we must suppose them to have been, could represent animals, 
both by drawing and carving, with some degree of fidelity ; 
there are existing races, probably higher in other respects, who 
seem scarcely capable of recognizing pictorial representations. 
Similarly with the musical faculty. Kimnat or quite wanting 
in some inferior races, we find it in other races, not of high 
grade, developed to an unexpected degree: instance the Negroes, 
some of whom are so innately musical, that, as I haye been told 
by, a missionary among them, the children in native schools, 
when taught European psalm-tunes, pontaneously sing seconds 
to them. Whether any causes sani tie poten die for race- 
peculiarities of this kind, isa question of interest, : 

5. Speciatities of emotional natwre.—These are worthy of care- 

stud r a8 being intimately rélated to socinl phenom pNa—to 
possibility of social gress, and to the nature of the social 
structure. Of those to be chiefly noted: there are—(a) Gre- 











arioushess or sociality—a trait in the oe igth of which races 
liffer widely : some, as the Mantras, being moat indiffercnt to. 
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covial intercourse; others being unable to dispense with it. 
Obviously the degree of the desire for the presence of fellow- 
men, affects greatly the formation of social groups, and con- 
sequently underlies social progress. (£) Intolerance of restramt. 
Men of some inferior types, as the Mapuché, are ungovernable ; 
while those of other types, no higher im grad , not only submit \ 
to restraint, but admire the persons exercising it. hese con- . 
to csted traits have to be observed in connection with social 
evolution; to the early stages of which they are respectively . 
antagonistic and favourable. (¢) The desire or praise 1s. a trait | 
which, common. to all races, high and low, varies considerably 

in degree. There are quite inferior races, as some.of those m 

the Pacific States, whose members sacrifice without stint to gat 

the applause which lavish generosity brings; while, pve a | 
applause is sought with less eagerness. Notice should be taken ’ 
of the connection between this love of approbation and the ’ 
social restraints; since it plays an nmportant part in the main- | 
tenance of them. (d) The acquisitive propensity. This, too, | 
-. a trait the various degrees of which, and the relations of 

which to the social state, have to be especially noted. The 

desire for property grows along with the possibility of gratifying 

it; and this, extremely small among the lowest men, Increases 

as social development goes on. With the advance from tribal 

property to family property and individual property, the notion 

of private right of possession gains definiteness, and the love of 
acquisition strengthens. Each step towards an orderly social 
state, makes larger accumulations possible, and the pleasures 
achievable by them more sure; while the resulting encourage 
ment to accumulate, leads to imerease of capital and further 
progress. This action and re-action of the sentimem 
social state, should be in every case observed. 

G. The altruistic sent nents.—Coming last, these are also 
highest. The evolution of them in the course of civilization 
shows us very clearly the reciprocal influences of the social unit 
and Fie SO org yee On the one ones there can be no 
sympathy, nor any of the sentiments which sympathy generates, 
So toad are fellow-beings around. On the ice at main- 
tenance of union with fellow-beings depends in part on the pre- 
sence of sympathy, and the resulting restraints on ial a 
Gregariousness or sociality favours the growth of sympathy ; 
increased sympathy conduces to closer sociality and a more stable 
social state; and so, continuously, each increment of the one 
makes possible a further increment of the other. Comparison: 
of the altruistic sentiments resulting from sympathy, as exhibited 
in different types of men and different social states,may be con- 
veniently arranged under three heads—(a) Pity, which should 
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be observed as displayed towards offspring, towards the sick and 
aged, and towards enemies. (4) Generosity (duly discriminated 
from the love of display) as shown in giving; as shown in the 
relinquishment of pleasures for the sake of others: as shown 
by active efforts on others’ behalf. The manifestations of this 
sentiment, too, are to be noted in respect of their range—whether 
they are limited to relatives; whether they extend only to 
those of the same society; whether they extend to those of other 
socicties ; and they are also to be noted in connection with the 
degree of providence—whether they result from sudden impulses 
obeyed without counting the cost, or go along with a clear fore- 
sight of the future sacrifices entailed. (¢) Justice. This most 
abstract of the altruistic sentiments is to be considered under 
aspects like those just named, as well as under many other 
aspects—how far it is shown in regard to the lives of others: how 
far in regard to their Property: how far in regard to their 
various minor claims. d the comparisons of men in respect 
of this highest sentiment should, beyond all others, be carried 
on along with observations on the accompanying social state, 
which it ey. determines—the form and actions of govern- 
ment; the character of the laws; the relations of classes. 


Such, stated as eet consists with clearness, are the lead- 
ing divisions and subdivisions under which the Com: rative 
Psychology of Man may be arranged. Tn going rapi y Over 
so wide a field, I have doubtless overlooked much that should be 
included. Doubtless, too, various of the inquiries named will 
branch out into swhordinate inquiries well worth pursuing. 
Even as it is, however, the programme is extensive enough to 
occupy Numerous investigators, who may with advantage take 
eeparate divisions, 

Though, after occupying themselves with primitive arts and 
products, anthropologists have devoted their attention mainly to 
the physical characters of the human races: it must, I think, be 
admitted that the study of these yields in importance to the 
study of their psychical characters.’ The ORE, conclusions to 
which the first set of inquiries may lead, cannot so much affect 
our views respecting the highest classes of phenomena as can 
the general conclusions to which the second set may lead, A 
true theory of the human mind vitally concerns us: and ste- 
matic comparisons of human minds, differing in their kinds asi 
grades, will help us in forming a true theory. Knowledge of 
the reciprocal relations between the characters of men ar the 
characters of the societies they form, must influence rofoundly 
our ideas ent arrangements. When the intevdepeniend, 
of individual nature and social structure is understood, our con- 
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ceptions of the sheaae now taking place, and hereafter to take 
place, will be rectified. A comprehension of mental development 
ag a owes of adaptation to social conditions, which are con- 
th 





ay 

inually remoulding the mind, and are again remoulded by it, 
will Sacinos to a salutary consciousness of the remoter effect 
produced by institutions upon character; and will check the 
grave mischiefs which ignorant legislation now causes. Lastly, 
a right theory of mental evolution as exhibited by humanity at 
large, giving a key, as 1t does, to the evolution of the individual 
mind, must help to rationalize our perverse methods of education; 
and so to raise intellectual power and moral nature. 


Discrssioy. 


Mr. Hype Cuarce eaid that the council hadalways been most desir- 
ous of promoting the study of peyehology, and, on his proposition, had 
instituted a section,of which he had been named chairman. Although 
he had prepared an address, its delivery had been delayed, and 2 
was Mr. Spencer had come forward and accomplished the task 
eo ably. Mr. Spencer concurred with him in the adoption of the 
term“ comparative psychology.” At the same time, he (the speaker) 
had intended thereb to promote the study of the phenomena of 
animals, which sometimes gave safer opportunities for observation, 
While acknowledging the wide appreciation of the subject displayed 
by Mr. Spencer, it might be thought to tend rather to sociology 
than to psychology. Much delay hhad been caused in the develop- 
ment of the section by the desire of some persons to employ it 
chiefly for what was called spiritualism and mesmerism, but which 
did not receive the assent of the majority of the men of science on 
the council. 

Mr. Moxcvre Coywar said that the very valuable paper to 
which they had listened contained many seeds of thought, and, 
indeed, was for the most part expressed in the form of inguiries, 
In some instances Mr. Spencer had indicated positive views on 
novel points, and among these one appeared to require further 
investigation—namely, the opinion that women are more conserva- 
tive than men. Mr. Conway suspected that in coming to this con- 
clusion some men have made a nustake bodes to one against which 
Mr. Spencer has wisely warned us in his paper, that of expecting 
savages to look upon the works of civilisation with the same admira- 
tion as we should feel if beholding them for the first time. Men 
are liable to estimate the conservatism of women in exclusive rela- 
tion to spheres of interest and action which belong to men alone, 
and into which women are not admitted with any large degree of 
freedom. Women have not the training and anes those 
governmental and philosophical matters which we usually think of 
when we speak of conservatism to inspire them with the interest 
and courage required for progressive movement. But if we con- 
sider women in the domain of their own interest and enlightenment, 

vou. V. 7 
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he (Mr..Conway) believed they would not be found more conserva- 
tive than men. In the home, in family government, any remnant 
of the hard patriarchal or feudal idea is more generally represented 
by the father: the mother is more apt to mediate in the interest of 
newer and more liberal ideas of discipline and of housek old freedom. 

Mr. Sacyorns, while eulogising the philosophical author and his 
paper, contended that in bringing so wide a field of materialistic 
research within the limits of comparative psy hology, the author 
should: not be considered. as having assi ois iat branch of 
ecienca the bounds which he would sltinntels give to-it ina general 
scheme of human knowledge. The paper seemed to point to the 
correlations of psychology with other subjects rather than to its 
mate limitations. Indeed, it seemed to be much easier to exhibit 
the connections of distinct branches of science with each other 
than-to assign their limits, ser igveasiet psych + should define 
the characteristic differences of thought which distinguish one 
psychological ¢: of mankind from another. This is a subtle 
eile o itaelf, besides beset with linguistic difficulties. It is 
chie y concerned in detecting the ruling ideas and motives, in re- 
gant to which material forms and conditions may be quite accidental. 

Mr. Moaentce observed that, speaking with diffidence in the 
ee of those who were so muct better informed than himeelf, 
he believed that he was correct in saying that the highest forms of 
intelligence were not due to the increased magni of the mass of 
brain; but to the greater awmber of its concolutions.. It is so with 
the whole animal creation. In: the lowest creatures that may lay 
elaim to brain it appears in the shape of a thread of grey matter - 
its intellect just enables it to live. He need not take up time by 
showing how. the increase of intellectual power follows ; firstly, the 
massing "of the brain ; secondly—and that was the point at which 
ae woul eg alisca me ing pamner of its rt utions. ns 
the greater the multiplici those foldings, the larger is the 
amount of intellect. “Te aad therefore ask, whether the same 
rule obtains in the different races of mankind ?—whether, e.., the 
brain of the African bushman has fewer convolutions than that of 
he European ? 

Prof. Rouresrox, Prof Busk, Mr. Luxe Burke, Mr. 
Hanrisox, and the Prestpexr also Joined in the discussion. 











The author read a Paper as follows :-— 


On the Nartves of Cenrpaz and Western AvsTRarza. 
By Joux Forrest, F.R.G.S. 


Tr is with much pleasure I accede to the ‘equest of th 

President of this Institute to pre a short sbsounet of habits id 
manners of the aborig of Central Australia; and although 
it 1s not.a very complete account, I trust it will be found gene- 
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rally correct. I have had good opportunities for observing, 
ha i been three times in command of exploring expeditions, 
The natives of the interior of Australia are a very peculiar, 


aa fh in their own way a very intelligent p ; this is seen 
amd known as kivckoaseon fei its way, Witte by little, and 
takes possession of their haunts, and in a very short time they 
become very useful to the pioneer settlers. The natives. of 
names; there are several, but they all merge into two creat 
tribes, called the “Tornderup” and the “ Ballarook.”” Where 
ever a native goes, so long as he does not | —— the limit 
of these tribes, he will always be proteskek din us own tribe, 
although he may be . Deiat stranger to them ; in fact they 
look upon him asa brother. 

The marriag ro pre aie se ne Tornderup umst 
not marry a Tornderup, although she may nite a stranger ; 
if he wants a wife his sokat ea “« Ballarook.” Sometimes 


killed for their pains, They are constantly Ae sae Sa 
their wives, and running away with one another’s wives is very 


common. The poor women generally get the worst of it, bein. 
often speared, and even aamciinanyisind Stall, arveanhauimacee 
punishment does not deter them, it Is just as common now 
as it was forty years ago. Betrothal is very general, A child 
a year old will sometimes be betrothed to’ an old man, and it 
will be his duty to protect and feed her, and (unless she is 
stolen by some one else) when she is old enough she becomes 
his wife, In the case of a husband’s death his wife belon rs to 
the oldest man of his family, who either takes her himself or 
gives: her to some one else. There is no marriage ceremony 
merely handing over the woman to the man. Children always 
take after the mother’s tribe. If a mother is “ Tornderup ”’ 
the child is “ Tornderup,”’ and so on. 

In their natural state they never wash themselves, but in hot 
weather (if there are any rivers) often bathe to keep themselves 


















cool, They grease and cover themselves with ochre (which 
they call “‘nilgie’’) to keep away the flies, and also to adorn 
themselves. ease and dirt no doubt keep out the cold in 
winter, oeeaigh I never heard of their knowing it. Tattooi ig 
and marking themselves on the shoulder, back, and breast are 


‘ery common, indeed almost universal amongst them; boring 
ther noses also is quite a ceremony with them, and once a year 
hundreds gather together in order to bore the noses of the 
younger men, and also to cut one another’s hair. | 

The rite of cireumcision is also universal with all I have met, 
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except those belonging to the south-west corner of Australia ; 
it is a sort of religious ceremony with them. They gather 
together in large numbers, and the men and women part for a 
fortnight or more, and are not expected to see one another: if 
they accidentally meet they run for their lives. All the natives 
of the interior of Australia are entirely without clothing. Men, 
women, and children have no idea of wearing clothing, and are 
us naked as the day they were born. They pass very restless 
nights on account of the cold, and are continually getting u 
to make up the fire. They sleep in a row, with a fire on unk 
side of them. They first make little hollow in the ground, put 
some warm ashes into it, and liedown. In very wet weather they 
build huts of wood and thatch them with grass (I only refer to the 
natives of the interior, as those on the coast make first-rate 
huts). They might easily make rugs from the kangaroo and 
wallaby skins, but they never do. 

I belicve they have a sort of belief in a supreme being, but 
it cannot tell you much about it. In the south-west corner 
of Talia the name for father and mother is the same as for 
God and Son; for instance, mammon means father, or the 
supreme ruler of all, and gnengham means mother and also the 
son. Amongst all the aborigines there are wise men or doctors, 
called by some tribes “ boolya,” or that they have the “ boolya ** 
or spirit. If anyone is ill these doctors perform on them in the 
following manner; They find out the place that is affected and 
then rub and press it, and pretend to take hold of something and 
put it into themselves, then give a shout, and continue this for 
some time, and give axtaonts ry reasons for the illness, which 
are believed by all. | 

Ti a native has a bad leg, or even heart disease, and if he is 
getting better, the doctor will often produce a polished point of 
a spear that he has miraculously taken out, and he will he 
believed; but the stran: part 1s, that should this doctor be 
taken ill himself he will at once send for another, and aos 
thoroughly believe in his powers. Even after they become 
civilised they have a belief in these customs, and always avail 
themselves of them. 

Almost everything in the Australian bush is to eat, and 


the natives eat anything and everything. ingaroo, emu, 
wallabies and other rats, snakes, onaian mice, bs, birds, 
roots, seeds, and many other things are collected and eaten : 


they live from hand to mouth, never collect more than enough 
for the day, and each morning have to look out for their day’s 
food. In wet weather they go often a day or two without 
food, as they do not like hunting in the wet. Tt cannot be very 
comfortable going about in wet weather in your naked skin. 
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They have many clever ways of catching and procuring their 
food. The kangaroo is generally speared and sometimes run 
down, especially in wet weather when the ground is boggy. 
The emu (unlike the kan and all marsupial animals) must 
have water regularly, and is generally killed by waiting at the 
water and spearing it then, or even sometimes by a man getting 
60 close to where they know it will water as to catch hold of 
one of its legs and to strike it on the head with a club. In like 
manner, whether it is killg a kangaroo or emu, or getting 
opossums out of trees, they are t experts at securing their 
food, and are up to every ‘caaithe eonkrvaare 

They are full of superstitions, and it is impossible to make 
them disbelieve them. They have a belief in a soul or spirit, 
for when they kill one another they believe the soul or “ us inga”’ 
follows the murderer at night and that he can hear it call. They 
also believe in a devil or evil spirit, and are afraid to go about 
in the dark. Some have assured me that they have seen the 
devil. When anyone is ill the evil spirit is the cause, and the 
doctor runs round and round the sick man, shouting for hours 
in order to keep away the devil. They do not believe in 
natural death, at least they think some other native has been 
immediately the cause, and they generally kill him for it; if 
he should by chance hear he is suspected he flies for his life to a 
distant part, and remains away a long time. 

Cannibalism is common among the natives of the interior. 
I myself have found a skull all charred at a native’s fire, and 
there are instances of their cating even white children. I recollect 
a white child being killed and eaten, and it was not until eight 
years after that it was discovered what became of it, and the 
native was hung. I have often wondered what they did (in the 
interior) with their dead; in all my travels I have only seen 
the graves of two; it is a question whether they do not often 
eat them. The natives have told me that it is often done. 

The women are nearly slaves, having to do most of the hard 
work, such as making huts, carrying wood, and also carrying all 
the baggage, which includes many weapons, , “ wilgte,”’ - 
and a host of articles, wooden dishes, &c., benitien offeal a child 
They carry these things in net bags, making the string from 
the inner bark of a tree. The man does not generally carry 
much, except his spears, &c. The spears are of difficult to 
procure in places where there is only low acacia scrub ; 
they then get a pithy reed and splice a har? d piece on to each 
end, which makes a very good spear. 

Dancing is very general, called “corrobberying” in some 
parts; there are many different kinds of dances in which women 
often take part. The men are all painted and plumed for the 
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occasion, and (in the interior) it is the worst time to ap 
their camps, as they are in large numbers and generally -war- 
like. After a dance ah eet ish up with a ficht, 
and often loll a few of each other. Singing also is very general, 
and different chants are taught one tribe to another, and 
it is astonishing how far they travel. The songs peners 

no meaning, only a few words that run well together and- are 
repeated over <a over again. Some of their songs have been 
set to music, and sound very well. It is very pretty to hear 
twenty or thirty singing together, and they have a Very correct 
idea of keeping time. | 

They have great power of observation, and it is almost 
marvellous their knowledge of one another's tracks ; by looking 
ata track they can tell which of their friends has gone along. 
They are very useful as police assistants, and it is almost im. 
possible for a prisoner to escape from them. Water is very 
scarce in the interior of Australia, and they are very careful in 
core ‘ving it—and while on this head, I may mention a strange 

ormation in Australia, viz. the “rock water-hole.” This is 
a natural cavity in a rock which catches the Tain-water, and is 
sometimes very large and more often very small. They are 
the chief watering-places of the natives, ba Bere all known and 
camped at, even if the cavity holds only a gallon; but the 
strange thing is that these cavities or receptacles are only found 
in country which is destitute of rivers, and very few springs. 

If you are in a country abounding with rivers springs 
you never, or at least scarcely ever, find the rock water-ho e, 
although there are plenty of rocks and likely places for the 
receptacles ; on the other hand, if you are in a country where 
there are no springs or rivers, every piece of rising rock 

und has these receptacles. They are in the granite, in the 
mestone all along the Australian bight, and in the desert 
sandstone of Central Australia, and are peculiar in Australia to 
a badly watered country. The rock water-holes are very care- 
fully preserved by the natives, by putting stones in and over 
them, and also covering them with bushes to keep the water 
from evaporating. 

Water is also procured from the hollow eucalyptus trees ; 
also very commonly from the roots of trees. They select the 
proper roots, break them in pieces and stand them on end im a 
wooden dish, which catches all the water that isin them. By 
rent means they often travel far away from any permanent 
ee 


The knowledge of arts of the aboriginals of Australia, as far 
as I have observed, is confined to weapons and contrivances to 
Procure subsistence, 








= 
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The spear is universal, and is pointed in a variety of ways 
other times notched; but nearly all have some kind of barb, 
and are all thrown with a “ wommera,” which is retained in 
the hand while the spear is thrown. 

Another weapon is the dowak, which is a heavy stick pointed 
at one end and with a piece of flint gummed on the other, which 
is used asa small axe. It is thrown very swiftly and is very 
dangerous. , | 

e boomerang or kylee is used for warfare or for amusement, 
and also to kill birds when they go in flocks. This weapon 
requires to be made very true, in order to make it revolve well 
in the air and to return to the thrower. 

Shields are also very common, and must take a great deal of 
time and patience to make without chisel or knife and with 
cnly & sharp stone. The front of the shield is grooved; on the 

is a handle, generally tied on, but sometimes they are all 
of one piece. 

Nets are also made, and used in the interior for snaring small 
game, and also to carry their effects; they are made from 
string that is formed out of the inner bark ofa tree. String 
is also made from the wool of the opossum and other ani- 
mals; it is twisted up in a very ingenious manner, and the 
belt is always made of this, wound round and round the body, 
oreapying an hour’s work to take it off, which, however, they 


‘a8 


= 





Wooden dishes are very common, made from the bend of a 
eucalyptus tree. By dint of patience and hard work sas 
manage to press off the outer covering of the wood (taking off 
the bark first), and by scraping and burning make a first-rate 

It is very astonishing how they carve and decorate their - 
weapons, only having sharp pieces of stone to doit with. They 
soon learn the use of the axe, chisel, and knife, and are not 
long in getting possession of them. | 
ag Ss written this short account very hurriedly, and I fear 
it is not very well arranged. I have attempted to give a short 
description of what I have seen myself, and trust it-will not.be 
altogether without interest. It is a subject on which volumes 
might be written, The native races of Australia are fast dying 
out ; wherever civilisation goes they disappear, so much so, that 
in South Australia and Victoria there are very few left, anditas 
quite rare you see one. Although very low specimens of 
humanity in many ways, still when civilised they are a very 
intelligent and good-natured people, and I have recetved many 


kindnesses from them. 
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Mr. Saunpers, Dr. Smons, Mr. Cuarresworrn, and the 
Presipext having offered some remarks, the author briefly 
replied. 





Mr. Rudler read a paper on “The Papuans of New Guinea,” 
by Captain ewion tue the author. 


The meeting then adjourned till November. 


eee ee 


NovemMBer $ru, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

Major T. F. Wispex, of Broadwater, Worthing, was elected 
& member. 


The following list of presents was announced, and the thanks 
of the meeting were voted to the respective donors thereof: 


For tHe Lrmrarr. 


From the Isstirvrioy.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. Wol. XIX. Nos. 80—82. 

From the Socrery.—Traneactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. Vol. XI. Part 1. 

From the Eprron.— Revue Scientifique. Nos. 52 and 1—19, 1875, 

From the Boarp.—Report of the Board of Public Charities, 
Pennsylvania. 1874. 

From Prof. F. V. Haynes. —Birds of the North-West. 0.8. Geo- 
logical Survey, 1874; by Elliott Coues. Bulletin of the 
U.S. Geological Survey; Nos. 2 and 8. Report of the 
U.S. Geological Survey of the Territories ; by Prof. Hayden. 
a a (Geological, &c.) of Colorado, &e.; by Prof. F. ¥. 
in. 

From the Soctery.—Bulletin de la Société Im 
ralistes 


| : Impériale des Natu- 
— eke Moscou. Wo. 4, 1874; a 1, 1875. 
From the Socterr. — Transactions of th Roy Society 
Victoria, “a i 8 e Hoyal Society of 
From the Soctreryr. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Spa Vol. XIX. No. 81. President's Annual Ader 
From th e Ac ADEMY.— Bulletin de |’ Académie Impériale des Sciences 
ee Neciothial 2 Vol. XIX. Nos. 4and 5: Vol. XX. Nos. 
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From the Assoctattioy.—Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 1874. 

From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. 
XXIII. Nos. 162 and 163. 

From the Reorstrar-Geserat or New Zeataxp.—RKeault of a 
Census of the Colony of New Zealand. March, 1874, 

From the Socrery.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Part 1, No. 1; Part 2, Nos. 1—4. Proceedings of ditto 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1875. 

From the Assocratroy—Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. TX. Nos. 1 and 2. 

From the Eprror.—Matériaux pour l'Histoire primitive et natu- 
a del’Homme, Vol. VI. Nos. 7, 8, and 9; Supplement to 

ol. VI 

From the Socrery.—Tranzactions of the Watford Natural History 
Society. Vol. I. Parts 1 and 2. 

From the Socrerr.—Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural 
History; Vol. IL. Part 3, Nos. 3, 4, and 5; Part 4, No. 1. 
Proceedings of ditto; Vol. XVI. Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. XVII. 
mls Land 2. Jeffries Wyman: Memorial Meeting, October, 
1874. 

From Jawes Brvexs, Esq.—Human Nature for July, August, 

tember, and October. 

From the Avrnozr.—Gout at the Heart. By Dr. Eldridge Spratt. 

From the Socrery.—Jahrbuch der K. K. ,Geologischen Reichs- 
anstalt; Vol. SXVI. No. 2. Verhandlungen, ditto, Nos. 
6—10. 

From the Socrerr.—Mittheilun ies Sora der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
echaft in Wien. Vol. ¥. 

From Messrs. Loxemans asp Co. —Native Races of the Pacifie 
States of North America. Vols. I. and IV. By H. H. 
Banecroit. 

From the Eprroz.—Archiv fur Anthropologie, Band viii. No. 5. 

From the Assocration.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion. Vol. IV. No. 3. 

From the Socrerr.—Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow. Vol. IX. No. 2. 

From the Socrerr. — Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archmology. Vol. VI. Part 1. 

From the Avrmor.—Logic and eager! By T. 8. Barrett. 

From the Socrerr. Race of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London. Vol. VL. No. 

From the Soctery.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. VII. Part 2 

From the Isstirvrioy.—Journal of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall. No. 17, 1875. | : ; 

From the Insrrrvre.— Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute 
from 1569 to 1575. 

From the Socrery.—Bulletin de la Societe eae ihc de 
Paris. Vol. TX. No. 4; Vol. 3. Nos, 2 and 3 
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Socrery.—Transactions of the American Philosophical 
; Vol. XV. Part 2. Proceedings of ditto; Vol. XIV. 


From the IxsriruTs.—The Canadian Journal. Vol. XIV. No. 5 

From the TAT" aa: USieeinapbinnn.ah iia cOamnadiaedl aascue 
tion. Vol. VIZ. 

From 


the Execurons of the late Hesry Cortsrr, Esq.—Reliquiw 
Aguitanice. Part XVII. November, 1875. 
From the Assocratroy.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archwological Association of Ireland. Vol. II. No. 21. 
From M. Vatpemar pe Marsorr.—Ethnographie Map of the 
arava Empire; Mongolia and Tangut. By N.  Przhe- 





Eger the ante — Address, Department of Anthropol 
British Association, Bristol, August 25th, 1875. By Prof. 
George Rolleston, F.R.S. 

From the Eprror—Nature (to date). 

From the Sociery,—Proceedings of the Society of Amntiquarics 
of Scotland. Vol. IX. Part 2; Vol. X. Part 1. 

From the Avrioz.—Naturalist's Rambles in the China Seas. By 
Dr. C. Collingwood. 

From the Isstirvrre.—The Smithsonian Report. 1875. 


The Director read the following Resolution, which had been 
passed by the Council on that day :-— 


tae by the President, seconded by Mr. Francis Galton, F-B.S., and 
“mnanimowaly resolred— 

* That this Council desire to place on record their esteem for the character, 

‘and regret at the untimely death, of Commodore Goodenough, whose 

* life was sacrificed in the service of his country, and in the promotion 

cof anthror schenec. They ask leave to offer their sincere and 

tis fo oth il condolence to Mrs. Goodenough; and are the more moved 

ee o this by the recollection of the services rendered to science by 

lamented father, Mr. Hamilton.’ " 





The following papers were read by the author: 
Short Notes on Hereprry, §¢., in Twrs. 
Gavton, F.R.S. [With Woodcut.] 


Some subsidiary results that I obtained in an in into the 
den pei between My. prt are perha worth sondes as 0 
separate memoir. a, ts were ublished 
Fraser's Magazine, Nevetben 875, and = "reprinted, with 
ae vied the miscellanies i in this volum 

What I am now going to give, Soba the hereditary 
tendency towards eerie, the largeness of the families in 
which twins are born, the de in which they themselves 
contribute to the population, nd the conditions of their sex. 


By Francts 





Heredity, &c., in Troine. o2o 


First, in respect to heredity. It was impracticable to judge 
of this from my returns by any direct method. Twins 
not marry so frequently as other people, and I think they are 
less fertile; hence the parents of twins, who are themselves 
one of a pair of twins, are relatively few, and the numerical 
ratio between such parents and the parents of twins generally, 
would be a fallacious test. Neither could I institute a direct 
comparison between two groups of children, one of whom were 
the offspring of fathers or mothers who themselves were of 
twin birth, and the other were not, because my material was 
insufficient. I therefore have confined myzelf to data derived 
from uncles and aunts. | 

I find with regard to 94 cases of twins, of whom I have 
sufficiently full returns, that they had a total of 1,065 uneles 
and aunts, and that among these there were 27 sets of twins.* 
In other words, there were twice 27, or 54 persons, who were 
severally one of a pair of twins among the 1,065 uncles and 


tat 





ey tps ator generally the pre tion 18 not nearly so 
— returns supDplec by precisely 1 = me classes, which 
i 1 drawn up by Mr. C. A TRE yar ia 
(Glasses of England.” I¢ was compiled ot the cost and under 
adequacy. From these we learn that there is 1 twin birth to 
ee severally 2 twin, among every 101 persons—eay 
im every 50. 
i “tne himeel if 
















Hence the chance of an uncle or aunt of a twin being 
or herself a twin, is as 50 to 20, or 2} times as great as that of 
people erally. It may perhaps be thought simpler to state 
the result in this form :—Among the uncles and aunts of twins, 
there is an excess per cent. of three individuals of twin birth, 
due to hereditary causes. The average influence of heredity in 
fathers and in sons may be taken as fully five times as great as 
that in uncles and aunts; we should therefore expect, on general 
grounds, that the former would yield an excess of at least 15 
per cent., or an absolute number of 15+2—17 per cent. of 
individuals who were twins; but this, I feel sure, is in excess 
as ability was concerned, in my “ Hereditary Genius,” p. 321.) 

® To save complexity, I include among these, three cases in which the parent 
was one of the twins. 
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Next, as regards the relative power of the male and female 
in transmitting an hereditary tendency to bear twins. I find 
that the 94 sets of twins above mentioned had— 


On the father’s mde .. .. %4535 uncles and aunts, 
Among whom were .. "7 4 sets of twins. 

On the mother’s side .. .. 427 u ncles and aunts, 
Among whom were .. 13 sets of twins. 


These numbers may be considered identical, 1 in a statistical 
sense: hence the hereditary tendency is the same in the male 
and female lines. 

The largeness of the families in which twins are born is 
sufficiently manifest from these returns, which happen to be the 
only ones I possess that can be adduced in proof of it. We 
see that 94 sets of twins had, on the father’s side, a total of 

538 uncles and aunts, which, added to the 94 fathers, makes 





632 individuals in 94 families; this is at the rate of 6? in each 
of the families of which the father of a twin was a member. 
Almost the same occurs (the precise figure is 6) m each family 
of which the mother of a twin was a member, 

I annex a curious instance of the intermarriage of three 
twin-bearing familics, A, B, and C. They all consist of many 
individuals; but my information is a little imperfect, and even 
if it were not, it would hardly be necessary to give more 
details than the number of multiple births and the connecting 
links between them. I may add that the three families are 
well known socially, and have each of them distinguished 
members. The circles in the diagram indicate the cases of 
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multiple births, and the figures inside the circles show the 
aeedbee of children born on each of these occasions. It will 
be observed that in three generations there were produced one 
quadruplet, one triplet, and eight pairs of twins. 1 

A very instructive fact has been related to me concerning a- 
family remarkable for its twins; in which it appears, according 
to the mother’s account, that whenever single children were 
born to her, they always had six fingers and six toes, but the 
sets of twins never had. This shows a strong constitutional 
tendency to multiple propagation. 

The yigour of body and mind of those twins who survive 
infancy, who strongly resemble one another, and who have sent 
me returns, is certainly not below the average. On the con- 
trary, I find, from the returns that I have received, that nearly 
one-half of them are decidedly above par; and thence I infer 
that more than one-half are somewhat above par. It is casy 
to adduce instances of vigorous twins. One of my own cor- 
respondents, a twin, was a senior wrangler; Lords Eldon and 
Stowell had each a twin sister; and among others who haye 
successfully fought the battles of life may be mentioned Bendigo, 
the ex-champion pugilist, who was one of a triplet birth. 

Notwithstanding SirJ.Simpson's statistical results,* I still think 
the popular belief to bea true one, that twins contribute less to the 
population than other people. My returns were not framed to. 
afford a direct answer to the arcs of their fertility; but I 
can incidentally gather enough from them to be sure of the 
fact; also that there is not so strong a tendency among twins 
to marry, as among other people (however this may be accounted 
for); and lastly, that the popular belief that both twins, 
whether of the same or opposite sexes, nerer have children, is 
erroneous, for I have many instances to the contrary. 

There is nothing known in the human race, except as a great 
rarity, corresponding to the “free-martin™” + in cattle; and 
where known, it has never yet been found, so far as I am aware, 
in connection with twin births. Neither is this peculiarity of 
neutral sex found in such domestic animals as Voge or cats, 
except in the rarest instances; but in the horse, ass, and 
sheep, and especially in cattle, it is compar atively common. 

John Hunter's “ Memoir on the Free-Martin ” (vol. 1¥. p- ard, 


® Obstetrical Memories, 1. p. 327. 

+ Marten seems originally to have meant an animal intended to be killed at 
Martinmas, which was the period in former years, before the introduction of 
root-crops, when cattle were slaughtered and salted down for the winter's food of 
the population. As barren cows were slaughtered preferably to others, the name of 
marten became especially applied to them. Why the animals sbout which I hare. 
been speaking were called free-martena, it is not rags aes} clear. Free might 
mean “naturally admitted to the privilege" of being slaughtered st Martinmas. 
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edition of 1837) is extremely curious. ride that when a 
cow (he says he can only speak of black cattle, but I ur lerstan¢ 
it is @ more general fact) brings forth two calves, one of which 
is a bull calf and the other, to external appearance, a cow calf, 
the former grows up into a proper bull, but the latter does not 
common! 





nmonty grow into a proper cow. The animal is unfit for 
propagation, and is kept for labour and fattening, like an ox; 
and it is as well known as a specific form of cattle as is the bull 
or cow, and is called a “free-martin” by farmers. Close 
examination and dissection show that the animal is neither a 
complete female nor male, but combines the anatomical charac- 
teristics of both in a very undeveloped and imperfect manner ; 
and those of the male rather predominate over those of the 
female. This, at least, is the modern view. Hunter’s three 
dissections of free-martins still exist in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in Ane l _ division. (See the 
catalogue of it, pp. 97—101.) Sir J. impson subsequently 

ove, is most interesting ; and there are several other allusions 
to free-martins, and to writers upon them, to be found elsewhere 
in the two volumes of his memoirs. 

There is a peculiarity in the sexes of twins: they tend to 
accord. The word “twin ” covers different classes of events— 
those in which each twin is derived from a separate ovum, and 
those in which they come from two germinal spots in the same 
ovum. In the former case they are enveloped, previously to 
their birth, in separate membranes: and in the tter in the 
same membrane. Now it appears that twins enveloped in the 
same membrane are invariabty of the same sex, and these, 
according to the cases of Spaeth, who has evidently taken great 
pains to secure reliable data,* are 24 per cent. of the whole 
number, (This is, however, greatly in excess of other estimates, 
which usually give about 6 per cent.) In the remainder they 
have either one placenta between them, and two membranes, or 
else they are quite independent, and have separate placentas 
and membranes. The statistics as to members and sexes under 


on the supposition of an equality of male and female birtha 
generally, the numbers ougtitit be Seual. 
1860. Nee t i giber Zwillingen." Zeitschrift, der Wiener Gesellschaft der Aerste, 


_ + This is clear, us was pointed out by Mr. C. Ansell, from the follow: 
miderations, Supposing absolute independence of sex, the births may be : 
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_T have explained in my memoir above alluded to (reprinted 
in the miscellanies of this volume from Fraser's Magazine), that 
it is only among twins of the same sex, and therefore pre- 
sumably only cams Sa derived from the same ovum, that 
we find an extremely close likeness, or else an extremely 
marked dissimilarity. On the other hand, in twins of the 
opposite sex, we find only an ordinary family likeness or dis- 
similarity. To this I shall recur in my Memoir on the Theory 
of Heredity that is about to be read, and I will now conclude the 


present one. 


A Tueory of Hereprry. By Francis Garros, F.BS.° 


Mr. Darwes stated, in the year 1868, in the preface to his 
theory of Pangenesis,+ that “every one appears to admit that 
the body consists of a multitude of ‘organic units,’ each of 
which possesses its own proper attributes, and is to a certain 
extent independent of all others ;" and it may be safely asserted 
that the general expression of biological opmion since that date 
has been emphatically the same. We may therefore rest 
assured that the hypothesis of organic units, and all that such 
an hypothesis implies, must lie at the foundation of the science 
of heredity. It remains to determine further particulars; we 
have to examine how far the details of such theories as are 
based upon the hypothesis of organic units are correct, and to 
consider how their deficiencies may be supplied. 

The facts for which a eae theory of heredity must ac- 
count may conveniently be divided into two groups; the one 
refers to those inborn or congenital peculiarities that were also 
congenital in one or more ancestors, the other to those that were 
not congenital in the ancestors, but were acquired for the 
first time by one or more of them during their lifetime, 
owing to some change in the conditions of their life. 

The first of these two groups is of predominant importance, 
in respect to the number of well-ascertained facts that it con- 
tains, many of which it is possible to explam, in a broad and 
general way, by more than one theory based on the hypothe 
of organic units. The second group includes much of which 
the evidence is questionable or difficult of verification, and 

soy; (2) boy and girl; (3) girl and boy; (4) girl and girl. All te 
would fa te sacdemci cag Ryle likely, sat Hea give Assan trope ehicrae 
two of Tes. 

®* This siete nate: type for publication in the December number of the 
Conlemporary Review, at the time when it was read before the Anthropologic 
Institute. I have taken the opportunity afforded & reprint, to revise it 
considerably, and to amend it in many particulars.—P, G, : 

+ Darwim: “ Variation of Plants Animals under Domestication,” i. 370. 
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justify the conclusion commonly derived from it. In this 
memoir I divide the general theory of heredity into two parts, 
corresponding respectively to these two groups. The first 
stands by itself, the second is supplementary and subordinate 
to it. | 

No theory of heredity has been enunciated with more 
clearness and fulness than that of Mr. Darwin's Pangenesis, 
and the preparatory statement to that theory contains the most 
elaborate epitome that exists, of the many varieties of facta for 
which a complete theory of heredity must account. What I 
have now to say, is largely based on the arguments and 
considerations brought forward by Mr. Darwin in support of 
Pangenesis; neve = ee the conclusions in this paper will be 
seen to differ essentially from his own. Pangenesis appears 
more especially framed to account for the cases which in 
the second of the above-mentioned groups, which are of a less 
striking and assured character than those in the first group, 
and it will be seen that I accept the theory of Pangenesis witl 
considerable modification, as a sipplaoee and subordinate 
part of a complete theory of heredity, but by no means for the 
primary and more im nt part. , | 

Before proceeding, [ beg permission to use, in a special sense, 
the short word “ stirp,” derived from the Latin sfirpes, a root, 
to express the sum-total of the germs, gemmules, or whatever 
they may be called, which are to be found, according to every 
theory of organic units, in the newly fertilised ovum—that is, 
in the earliest pre-embryonic stage—from which time it receives 
nothing further from its parents, not even from its mother, 
than mere nutriment. (It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that not a drop of blood from the mother penetrates 
into the vessels of the embryo, but that the two circulations 
are wholly distinct; the placenta to which the embryo is attached, 
and with which it is in vascular connection, being itself 
nourished from the mother by mere imbibition.) This word 
_Stirp,” which I shall venture to use, is equally applicable to 
the contents of buds, and will, I think, be foun very con- 
venient, and cannot apparently lead to misapprehension. 

The whole of the “stirp,” together with much of mera 
nutriment, is packed into a space not exceeding the size of the 
head of a pin, for that is about the size of the newly fertilised 
ovum, which, curiously enough, is the same in all mammalia. 
It is evident that direct Saab vatecs can tell us nothing 
concerning the form and behaviour of such minute objects as 
the germs of which the stirp is composed ; they would be far 
beyond the ken of the microscopist, even if their separate 


which, as I shall endeavour to show, does not, for the most part, 
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actions upon light were different. But even this is not the case, 
for the fertilised ovum 15 almost homogeneous in colour, Ova 
and their contents are, to biologists looking at them through 
microscopes, much what mail-hags and the heaps of lettera 
poured out of them are to those who gaze through the glass 
windows of a post office. Such persons may draw various 
valuable conclusions as to the postal communications generally, 
but they cannot read a single word of what the letters contain. 
All that we may learn concerning the constituents of the 
stirp must be through inference, and not by direct observation ; 
we are therefore forced to theorise. 

We will begin with a statement of the four postulates that - 
seem to be almost necessarily implied by any hypothesis of 
organic units, and which are included in that of angenesis, 
The first is, that each of the enormous number of quasi- 
independent units of which the body consists, has a separate 
origin, or germ. The second is, that the stirp contains a 
host of germs, much ter in number and variety than 
the organic units of the bodily structure that is about to 
be derived from them; so that comparatively few individuals 
out of the host of germs, achieve development. Thirdly, that 
the undeveloped germs retain their vitality: that they pro- 

te themselves while still in a latent state, and contribute 
ey ak the stirps of the o ing. Fourthly, that organisation 
wholly depends on the miubuat affinities and ulsions of 
the separate germs; first in their earliest atiepale stage, and 
subsequently fase all the processes of their development. 

Proofs of the reasonableness of these postulates are especially 
to be found in the arguments of Mr. Darwin: that there is at 
least a fair ground to believe in their reasonableness, may 
be shown im a cursory manner. Thus, the independent origin 
of the several parts of the body may be argued from the 
separate inheritance of their peculiarities. If a child has 
its father’s eyes and its mother’s mouth, these two features 
must have had a separate origin. Now, it is observed that 

vuliarities, even of a microscopic kind, are transmissible 
by inheritance, and therefore it may be concluded that the 
minutest parts of the body have separate origins. That 
the stirp contains a much greater variety of germs ‘than 
achieve development is proved by the fact that a person is 
capable of transmitting a variety of ancestral peculiarities 
to his children, that he did not himself possess. But since 
everything that reached him from his ancestors must have been 
packed in his own stirp, it follows that his stirp contained 
im addition to such peculiarities as were developed in his 
own bodily structure, those numerous other ancestral pecu- 
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liarities of which he was personally destitute, but which 
he bequeathed rete more of his descendants. re 
every stirp must be held to contain a great,variety of germs 
im addition to those that may achieve development m the person 
who grows out of that stirp. It further follows, that these 
_ Tesidual germs retain their vitality, and contribute to form the 
ea of the descendants, as will be explained more fully 
further on. The fourth and last postulate, that organisation 
wholly depends on the mutual affinities of the separate organic 
units, commends itself to acceptation by the simplicity and 
sufficiency of what is asked; much of what [ have to say 
in this paper, will testify to this. We must also bear in mind, 
that the alternative hypothesis of a general plastic force 
resembles that of other mystic conceptions current in the early 
of many branches of physical science, all of whic 
yielded to molecular views, as knowledge increased. The 
science of heredity is still in an early stage, and a v 
disposes us to expect that its course will be similar to that of 
its predecessors. The possibility of such minute objects as the 
germs possessing sufficient delicacy of perception to ensure that 

ach of so enormous a variety of them should find its place, 
was illustrated by Mr. Darwin through the delicate perception 
of the pollen grains of the different species of plants. He 
says: * “ About 10,000 composite exist, and there can be no 
doubt. that if the pollen of all the species could be simul- 
tancously or successively placed on the stigma of any one 
species, this one would elect, with unerring certainty, its own 
pollen.” The partial fuilures in the action of these affinities 
are most instructive, as where a mark of any kind on the skin 
148 transmitted by inheritance im an altered situation, to a 
neighbouring or to an homologous part. Having stated thus 
much by way of preface, we may now proceed freely. 

Much wonder is expressed by physiologists at the apparent 
fact that none, at least of the higher races, admits of being long 
maintained through any system of unisexual parentage; but 
that a deterioration, which we may reasonably ee to a 
dehiciency of some of the structural elements, is always observed 









to set m and gradually to increase, the race ultimately perishin 
_ from that cause. A system of double parentage is erchenc 
very important requirement, some think an essential one, 
_ to secure the indefinite mai 


are tenance of any race whose or- 

: fion is complex. What is the explanation of this? In 

i¢ first place, double parentage should be looked upon as the 

prunary requirement, and sex as the consequence, not the cause 

of that requirement. There are not of & necessity two sexes, 
* "Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication," ii, 380, 
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because swarms of creatures of the simplest organisations 
mainly multiply by some process of self-division. On the other 
hand, as I shall endeavour to show, there is a theoretical 
advantage in a system of double parentage, which grows to be of 
paramount importance, as organisations increase in er pee 
Hut it is through the evolution of sex, that a system of double 
parentage is secured, and, therefore, I would submit, it is to the 
need of the latter that we must ascribe the existence of the former. 
The opposite view is certainly erroneous, namely, that sex is an 
inherent necessity, and that double penne is the simple 
consequence of it. Such a sequence, which, perhaps, represents 
the common and unreasoned theory, is, to use a common phrase, 
‘putting the cart before the horse." As has been just remarked, 
in org Gay the lowest forms of organised life, double parentage 
exists, but sex apparently does not, because any two cells seem 
able to conjugate and to combine their contents within a single 
cell; these forms are also capable of easy unisexual multiplica- 
tion by self-division or by budding. Proceeding higher in the 
seule of life, the sexual differentiation becomes increasingly 
marked, and unisexual propagation is of rarer occurrence. At 
length we reach a stage where the differentiation of sex is 
complete, and the power of unisexual propagation is wholly 
lost. Now the necessity of a system of double parentage in 
complex organisations, is the immediate consequence of a 
theory of organic units and germs, as we shall see if we fix 
our attention upon any one definite series of unisexual descents, 
and follow out its history. Suppose we select, cut off, and 
plant the second bud, then after it has grown to maturity we 
similarly take the second of ifs buds, and so on consecutively. 
At each successive stage there is always.a chance of some one 
or more of the various species of germs in the stirp dying out, 
or being omitted ; and of course when they are gone they are 
lost for ever, and are irreplaceable by others. Pr rom time to 
time this chance must fall unfavourably, and will cause a 
deficiency in some of the structural elements, and a consequent 
deterioration of the race. If the loss be vital, this particular 
line of descent will of course be extinguished at once ; but on the 
more favourable supposition, the race will linger on, submitting 
to successive decrements in its constituent elements, until the 
scene of small losses becomes toe What is true for 

e series of second buds in our example, is of course equally 
true for any system we please to specify, and therefore it arena 
be generally true in the experience of gardeners and others." 

* It might be worth the while of the mathematical reader to refer to a - 





—- an analogous subject, “The Extinction of Surnames,” bythe Rev. H. 
/. Watson, in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1874, -p. 138, te 


which there ia a page of prefuce by myself. 
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But in a free state of nature, where the weakly plants are 
supplanted by those that remain sound, a new consideration is 
introduced. Here we have to consider, on the one hand, the 

‘owing chance against the deterioration of each single line of 
descent, and on the other, the growing number of all possible 
lines of descent. They both proceed in a geometrical ratio; 
and if the ratio of the latter exceeded that of the former, 
extinction need not take place, But, again, this excess would 
become an impossibility after a certain degree of complexity 
had been reached, because with growing complexity, the chance 
of deterioration must increase, while the fecundity (see H. 





Spencer's ‘Biology,’ vol. i. “ Multiplication”) necessarily 
diminishes. On the other hand, when there are two parents, 
and therefore a double supply of material, the chance deficiency 
in the contribution from either of them, of any particular 
species of germ, tends to be supplied by the other. No doubt, 
cases must still occur, though much more rarely than before, in 
which the same species of germ is absent from the contribution 
of both, and a very small proportion of the families will thereby 
erish. But what if they do become extinct? The remainin 
familie are perfectly sound, or tend to become so in sth 
succeeding generation, and they fill up, only too easily, the gap. 
Thus we see that in any specified course of unisexual generation, 
every line of descent is doomed to extinction, sooner or later : 
but that in bisexual, only a very small proportion of families 
become extinct, or even temporarily suffer, Bete the cause we 
are considering, while the Brent majority do not suffer a whit, 
and those few who do, tend to become rehabilitated. There is 
yet another othe,» in double parentage, namely, that as the 
oo Buber the child sprang, can be only half the size of the 
combined stirps of his two parents, it follows that one half of 
his possible heritage must have been suppressed, This implies 
a sharp struggle for place among the competing germs, and the 
success, as we may infer, of the fitter half of their numerous 
varieties. 

The limitation of space in the stirp must compel a limitation 
not only to the number of varieties of each species of perm, but 
also to the number of individuals in each variety. e know- 
ledge of such-a fact is helpful, and appears to be needed, in 
accounting for the not very large number of subdivisions in which 
peculiarities are transmitted. I am not now considering cases of 
the slow loss of some characteristic of a race, which proceeds by 
minute gradations, and which may be ascribed, at least in pa t,, 
to a change in the quality of the germs, tor aon T'aair gheakace 
of cases where it is clear that one of two alternative ualities 
has overpowered the other, but of instances where t ey are 
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ipotent and in no way antipathetic. Thus, in the gradual 
reeding-out of negro blood, we may find the colour of a 
mulatto to be the half, and that of a quearoon to be the quarter of 
that of his black ancestors ; but as we proceed further, the sub- 
division becomes very irregular; it does not continue indefinitely 
in the geometrical series of one-eighth, one-sixteenth, and so 
on, but it is usually present very obviously, or not.at all, until 
it entirely disappears. There are many more gradations in com- 
pound results, as in an expression of the face, because any one 
of its elementary causes may be present or absent; and as the 
number of possible combinations or alternatives, among even a 
few elements, is very great, there must be room for a serps 
number of grades between the complete inheritance of the 
expression and its total extinction. 

t is certain, from the rapidity of the visible changes in the 
substance of the newly fertilised ovum, that the germs in the 
stirp are in eager and restless pursuit of new positions of 
organic iy Meuronbaest due, as we may suppose, to the unequal 
rates of development of some of the better nourished germs. 
We see that segregations occur as much as aggregations, and it 
is reasonable to pee that repulsions concur with affinities in 
producing them. We know nothing as yet of the nature of 
these repulsions and affinities, but it seems hardly possible 
to account for the whole state of affairs on the hypothesis 
of a purely step- peo development like that proposed in 
Pangenesis, where 5 follows A, and C follows B, as soon. It 
is difficult to suppose the directions of the mutual influences of 
the germs to be limited to lines, like those that cause the blood- 
corpuscles to become attached face to face, in long rouleaux, 
when coagulation begins; neither can we suppose them limited 
to planes, like those that govern the harmonious groupings of 
the flora and fauna on the face of a land left in a state of 
nature; but we ought rather to expect them to act on many 
sides, in a space of Shires » dimensions, just as the personal likings 
and dislikings of an individual in a Hying swarm may be sup- 
posed to determine the position that he occupies in it. Each 





rerm many neighbours: a sphere surrounded by other 
spheres of exjask: sien His a cannon ball in the middle of a heap 
of them, when they are piled in the most compact form, is in 
immediate contact with no less than twelve ates We may 
therefore feel assured, that the germs must be affected by 
numerous forees on all sides, varying with their change of place, 
and that they must fall into many positions of temporary and 
transient equilibrium, and undergo a lon . period of restless un- 
sedslenamt. befare they severally attain ths positions for whien 
they are finally best suited. However ignorant we may he 
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at present of the character of these affinities and repulsions. or 
of what Mr Herbert Spencer calls their polarities, in. 1s instruc- 
tive chapters in the first volume of his Principles of Biology,” 
a conviction of their existence is sufficient to afford general 
notions of what must be their mode of action, and enables 
us to illustrate its necessary consequences by many familiar 
experiences. Chief among these are the events of political life, 
such as those connected with the struggle for place and power, 
with election, and with representation. We know that the 
prumary cells divide and subdivide, and we may justly compare 
each successive segmentation to the division of a political assem- 
blage into parties, having, thenceforward, different attributes. 
We may compare the stirp to a nation and those among its 
germs that aatiere development, to the foremost men of that 
nation who succeed in becoming its representatives: lastly, we 
may compare the characteristics of th e person whose bodily 
structure consists of the developed germs, to those of the house 
of representatives of the nation. These are not idle metaphors, 
but strict analogies; they will be found to bear consideration, 
and to be worthy of being pursued, as they give a much-needed 
clearness to views on heredity. | 

The great dissimilarity frequently observed between brothers 
or sisters is to be accounted for and easily illustrated by a 
politieal metaphor. We have to recognise, on the one hand, that 
the stirps of the brothers and sisters must have been nearly 
alike, because the germs are simple organisms, and all such 
organisms breed true to their kind, and on the other hand, that 
very different structures have been developed out of those aaa! 
A striet analogy and explanation of all this is afforded by t 
well-known conditions and uncertainties of political elections, 
We have abundant experience that when a constituency is very 
varied, trifling circumstances are sufficient to change the balance 
of parties, and therefore, although there may c little real 
variation in the electoral body, the change in the character of 
its political choice at successive elections may be abrupt. A 
ae iform constituency will always elect representatives of a 


uniform type; and this result precisely corresponds te what 
is found to oceur in animals of pure breed, whose stirp contains 
only one or a very few varieties of each species of germ, and 
whose offspring ne resemble their parents and one another. 

he breed, the greater is the variety of the 
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curious subject, and requires the following Pa I had 
oecasion to make many inquiries into the rectoanal ’ twins, 
— it that among well-formed “ true” twins,* so to 
namely, those who, up tothe timeof theirbirth, wereenclosed 
in ne same membrane, and had therefore been developed out of 
two germinal spots in the same ovum, there exist two groups of 
cases that contrast strangely with one another, while there 
are, comparatively speaking, only a few intermediate cases. In 
the larger of the two groups, the twins are exceedingly — im 
body and mind ; also m their growth, illnesses, and 
their resemblance is not unfrequently such as to swale as 
somewhat startling incidents eheiing to twins, that are to a 
found in many works of fiction. In the smaller group, which 
contains perhaps one-fourth as many cases as the larger, the 
twins are absolutely unlike ; so much so, that they have ocea- 
sionally been described as “ eom lementary ” the one to the 
other—the one having what the obser lacked. What can be the 
reason that, out of identically the same primary stirp, either 
two absolutely dissimilar persons can be developed, or else two 
closely similar ones; while the intermediate cases are compara- 
tively rare, so that they may be considered due to quite another 
and more common contingency—namely, that in which the 
twins are not produced out of the same ovum, but from 
ovat The answer I suggest is as follows:—As reg the 
similarity of true twins, there can be little difficulty ; we should 
expect, on statistical grounds, that the two halves of any 
assemblage of germs would be much alike. The secondary 
stirps of the twins being alike, and the circumstances under 
which the bodily structure is developed out of them being 
almost identical, the results must be closely similar. On the 
other hand, as regards the dissimilarity, we might expect that 
if there had happened to be a sufficient « elay before the division 
of the primary stirp, to allow its germs to arrange themselves 
somewhat according to their ee the twin ‘ialeongh the 
primary stirp would be strong] y contrasted. Political | 
may again be to with advantage. In the ees an 
ordinary single birth, each germ that achieves development may 
be compared to the sole representative of a body of olsun 


eee resulis-of these inquiries, see the | Ti = 
of tla volume T had twenty cases of | issimailarit 7 " 


SLaRK ai tis naeeea velea wad the same sex. Now it appears to be a 
without exception thet what I have above termed “ trae" twins .are of. ‘hae 


scx. Such twins are by no means uncommon; § ‘a estimate of their fre- 
quency, eign oa to that of twin births y, is os b a = 
and T understand that his 


estimates of othor-observers are much lower. Shanon hareiie 
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each of whom has a single vote; then, in the case of twins, 
two representatives have to be elected, each elector still having 
only a single vote. If one of the political parties slightly pre- 
dominates, and if the electoral body be divided by an acei- 
dental line, the same party would predominate in each division ; 
consequently if the election happened to be so conducted, both 
representatives would be men of the same rec aga geal 
and of identical politics. But if the electoral body acted as a 
whole, the predominating party would be unable to return more 
than a single candidate; consequently the two representatives 
would be men of opposite politics. 

Individual variation depends upon two factors ; the one, is 
the variability of the germ and of its proge 1y; the other, is that 
of all kinds of sega circumstances, in determining which out 
of many competing germs, of nearly equal suitability, shall be 
the one that becomes developed. The variability of germs 
under changed conditions, and that of their progeny, may be 
small, but it is indubitable: absolute uniiormity being scarcely 
conceivable in the condition and growth, and, therefore, in the 
reproduction of any 3 gion The law of heredity goes no 
further than to say, that like tends to produce like ; if e ten- 
dency may be very strong but it cannot be absolute. The 
effect of the second of the factors mentioned above, is that a 
very slight variation in the germs may have a momentous 
effect in the personal structure that is developed out of a com- 
paratively small number of them. There are numerous com- 
peting gous in the place of each unit of structure, and only 
one of the competitors can succeed in each case. When the 
competition is close, a very slight difference, either in the 
intrinsic quality of the germ, or in its temporary position at 
some critical time, or in any other variable circumstance, may 

termine its success. It may well happen, that some species 
of germs may have failed in achievin develnaee during very 
many generations, by the end of which time they may have 

come considerably modified, and at length, partly owing to 
their intrinsic improvement, and partly to the accident of 
favourable circumstances, that species may suddenly vanquish 
its competitors and achieve davelsoumat and be the cause of a 
marked individual variation, The chain of sequences would 
have been perfectly continuous, though its manifestation in the 
form of personal structure would appear strangely capricious. 
Precisely similar catastrophes are of notoriously eta 
occurrence in political and social life. 

Those germs which have become develop into cells, have 
been supposed (I believe universally) to be the important, if not 
the chief agents in maintaining the progeny of perms; in other 
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words, of influencing heredity. This is certainly an essential 
condition in the theory of Pangenesis, as the name of that theory 
testifies; there, each separate cell in its nascent state is sup- 
posed to throw off germs that circulate freely in the body along 
with the others that had been hereditarily transmitted. It is 
from among the general mass of these, that certain groups are 
supposed to egate themselves, owing to their mutual affini- 
ties, and so to form the sexual clements. For my own ‘. 
while acknowledging that there is undeniable evidence of the 
existence of the power of cells to throw off germs, which will be 
discussed when we come to the second group of cases, I shall 
endeavour to show that its effects on inheritance ge erally, are 
minute and secondary. My argument is this: Of the two 
groups of germs, the one consisting of those that succeed in be- 
coming developed, and in forming the bodily structure, and the 
other consisting of those that remain continually latent, the 
latter vastly preponderates in number. We should expect the 
latent germs to exercise a corresponding predominance in matters 
of heredity, unless it can be shown that, on the whole, the germ 
that is developed into a cell, becomes thereby more fertile than 
if it had remained latent. But the evidence points the other 
way. It appears both that the period of fertility is shorter, and 
the fecundity even during that period is less in the germ that 
becomes developed into a cell, dian they are in the 1 that 
remains latent. Much less then would the entire bodi y struc- 
ture, which consists of a relatively small number of these com- 
paratively sterile units, successfully compete in matters of 
heredity with the total effect of the much more numerous and 
more prolific units which are in a latent form. The shortness 
of the period of fertility of the germ that becomes developed, is 
implicitly acknowledged even by the author of Pangenesis, 
who considers it to cease so soon as the cell is completely formed 
(op. cit. 11. 374), and the hypothesis that the developed germ is 
less fecund, even during its short period of fertility, than the 
germ that continues latent, sprees singularly well with many 
Classes of fact. Thus it explains why, although hereditary 
resemblance is the general rule, the offspring is frequently 
deficient in the very peculiarity for which the parent - was 
exceptionally remarkable. We can easily understand that the 
dommant characters in the stirp will, on the whole, be faithfully 
represented in the structure of the person who is developed out 
of it; but if the personal structure be a faithful re resentative 
of the dominant germs, it must be an over-fayourabl represen- 
tative of the germs generally, and therefore, < Jortiori, of the 
undeveloped residue ; nay; in extreme cases, the personal ele- 
ments may be absolutely misrepresentative of the residual 
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elements, the accidental richness of the sterile sample in some 
particular valuable variety of germ, having drained the fertile 
residue of every germ of that variety, é possibility of this 
cecurrence is the more credible, since, as we have already seen, 
the number of germs of each variety cannot be very large. 
Experience testifies to the fact that children of men of extra- 
ordinary genius have not unfrequently been singularly deficient 
in ability, and this condition has been expecially remarked. in 
instances where the man of genius was himself the offspring of 
a mediocre ancestry; where, therefore. according to the above 
theory, the number of valuable germs were few, and all of them 
were used up and rendered comparatively sterile in the structure 
of his own person. The steady tendency to deterioration in 
exceptional peculiarities is likewise shown by the avowed diffi- 
culty, among breeders, of maintaining the high character of any 
valuable variety that has been produced by accident (that is, by 
some happy combination of a number of unknown variable 
causes). Another result of the best elements of the stirp being 
rendered sterile, is the strong tendency to deterioration in the 
transmission of every exceptionally gifted race. That this is a 
universal tendency among races in a state of nature, is proved 
by the fact that existing races are onl kept at their present 
level by the severe action of selection. Ti they were left unpruned 
even for a single generation, the weaker members would 
survive, and the average quality of the race would necessarily 
diminish. 

Again, the sterility of the developed elements of the stirp 
explains the fact of certain diseases skipping one or more 
generations, if the further very reasonable postulates are granted, 
that the germs of those diseases are both prolific and gregarious. 
Thus, nearly all the gout molecules in the stirp whence A 
sprang might, owing to their gregarious nature, become developed 
in the person of A, and so be rendered sterile: the small fertile 
residue in his stirp would be insufficient to supply that of his 
son B with enough gout germs to dominate and achieve develop. 
ment in the person of B, con quently they would be fisbendnt: 
then, owing to their saute Charseice they would so multiply 
in @ latent form in the structure of 5, as to insure transmission 
in sufficient numbers to the stirp of C the son, or D the grand- 
joa enable — ‘dele development in the person of C 
OF aust as they had done in that of A: and so the cycle 
romkil be? re ted. = 








The conclusion from what has thus far been said angi 
confirmed by observation; it is:—J. That the contents of i 


stirp must segregate themselves into divisions or sep and that 
these septs must subdivide agam and again, ccutfor the i@oukne 
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of the mutual attractions and repulsions of their units, just as a 
large political party may repeatedly subdivide itself into different. 
factions. (2.) That the dominant germs in each Ten eae 
are those that achieve development. (3.) That it is 
residual germs that are the parents of the sexual elements or 
buds. 

No process of subdivision like that which has just been 
described could be expected to take ace with perfect accuracy ; 
no political party was ever split with such clean precision into 
two political septs, that none of the A party were included in 
the ranks of LG, and rice reread. We must therefore feel assured 
that germs of many alien species would be included in each 
suceessive sept. Also, we may reasonably suppose that the 
structure formed out of those germs that Sate concloecth into 
cells, must afford many convenient places for the lodgment and 
sustenance of the alien germs; consequently, representatives of 
all parts of the residue of the stirp would be found dispe 
all over the body. Lastly, we cannot but expect that these 
alien germs, when they thrive and multiply, would somewhat 
transgress the bounds of the cell or cell-interspace in which their 
progenitors had lodged, knowing that even so large an object 
as a blood-corpuscle will occasionally find its way throug] 
unruptured wall of a capillary vessel. This isa very different 
supposition to that of the free circulation of gemmules in Pan- 
genesis, yet it seems to have the merits of that theory (so far 
as the group of cases are concerned which we are now considering, 
namely, the inheritance of qualities that were congenital in the 
ancestry), and at the same time to be free from the many objec- 
tions that are urged against the theory of Pangenesis. These 
are as follows:—On physical grounds, we cannot understand 
how colloid bodies, such as the Pangenetic gemmules must be, 
could pass freely through membranes. Moreover, if they did, 
the paternal gemmules in the body of the unborn child would 
diffuse siiaaneclrcs equally over the body of the child and that 
of its mother; consequently there would be very few remaini 
in the body of the child, while, on the other hand, thereemenin 
be an invasion of maternal gemmules. The final result of this 
would be, that the individual would transmit his or her maternal 
peculiarities far more than his or her paternal ones; in other 
words, people would resemble their maternal grandmothers ver 
rake more —— rene: Eni parents which 18 not at a 
the case. That the gemmules are not contained, in aw large 
number, in the blood-vessels, is proved b my own ax panaate: 
in which I largely transfused t e blood of alien species of 
rabbit into the blood-vessels of male and female silver-grey 
rabbits, from which I afterwards bred. I repeated this process 
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for three generations, and found not the slightest sign of an 
deterioration in the purity of the aivensaier Meas 4 

Again, a free circulation of the gemmules, such as Pangenesis 
supposes, would cause various events to be extremely common, 
whereas the s Li Seer of their transgression through a small 
space beyond their original limits, shows them to be possible, 
though infrequent, just as they actually are. I mean such cases 
as the zebra-marks on the foal out of a thoroughbred mare by 
a thoroughbred horse, owing to the former having once borne a 
mule to a zebra; the action of pollen on the tissues adjacent to 
the fertilised pistil of a different variety of plant. The distri- 
bution of the germs, by the agency I supposed, all over the 
body, would account equally with Pangenesis for the replace- 
ment of a lost limb in the lower animals, and the reparation of 
simple tissues in the higher ones. It would much transcend 
my limits if I were to enter at length into these and kindred 
questions; but it is not necessary to do so, for it is sufficient to 
refer to Mr. Darwin’s work, as already quoted, where they are 
most fully and carefully discussed, and to consider, while reading 
it, whether the theory I have proposed could, as I think it 
might, be substituted with advantage for that of Pangenesis, 
I must repeat, that I limit these remarks to the very large pro- 
portion of cases that fall into the first of the two groups, in 
which I am discussing the facts of heredity. 

It will be convenient at this place to contrast the views that 
have been thus far set forth with those of Mr. Darwin in his 
theory of Pangenesis. That theory affirms as follows :— 

1) There are cells, and there are a great number of gem- 
mules, 

(2.) The cells multiply by self-division, and during this 
process they throw off gemmules. [I look upon this process of 
throwing off gemmules to be of such minor importance as to 
have no effect whatever upon the cases we have thus far Con 
sidered. Its existence is granted, but only as a subordinate 
process, to account for the exceptional cases to be hereafter 
considered, and not ag the primary process in heredity. ] 

(3.) The gemmules multiply by self-division,’ and any 

mule admits, under favourable circumstances, of being 
leveloped into a cell. [I look upon this as the primary process 
in heredity. ] ; . 

(4.) The personal structure is formed by a process analogous 
to the fi tion of each gemmule that becomes developed 





® The experiments on the first generation were published Proe, ral Socios 
1871, p. ij but see Mr. Darwin's remarks in Nafure, 1871, See as to nd 
conclusions. | santo apres carried on the experiments with improved apparatus, 


» for two more generations, 
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into a cell, by means of the partially developed cell that has 
receded it in the regular order of growth. [I look on it as 
ue, first, to the successive segmentations of the host of gemmules. 
that are contained in the newly fertilised ovum, owing to their: 
mutual affinities and repulsions; and, secondly, to the develop- 
ment of the dominant or representative gemmules in each 
segmentation, the others remaining dormant, and are called, for 
convenience, in the next paragraph, the “residue.” 

(5.) The sexual elements are formed by aggregations out of 
the gemmules, all of which are supposed to travel freely through- 
out the body. [1 look on the sexual elements as directly 
descended from the “residue,” and do not suppose the gemmules 
to travel freely. I allow some very moderate transgression 
across the bounds of their domiciles, and something more than 
that, under the limitations that will be described im the latter 
part of this memoir. | 

[I account for all varieties of the gemmules being found in 
all parts of the body, by the above-mentioned segmentations 
being never clean and precise. Hence it follows that each seg- 
mentation must contain stray and alien gemmules, and I suppose 
that many of these become entangled and find lodgement in the 
tissue developed out of each segmentation. | 

We will next proceed to examine the cases that fall into the 
second group; they are those in which characters created arti- 
ficially in the person of the parents, are transmitted by inherit- 
ance to their offspring. In considering what appear at first 
sight to be cases in evidence of this, we must be extremely 
careful not to confuse the effects of totally different processes. 

We have thus far dealt with three agents—(1) the stirp, 
which 1s an organised aggregate of a host of germs; @) & 
personal structure, developed out of a small portion of those 
germs; and (3) the sexual elements, generated by the residuum 
of the stirp. The cases before us are those which are supposed 
to prove that 2 reacts on 3—that is, the personal structure u 
the sexual elements. The first and the largest class of these 
cases refer to adaptivity of race. It is said that the structure 
of an animal changes when he is placed under changed con- 
ditions ; that his offspring inherit some of his change; and that 
they vary still further on their own account, in the same direc- 
tion, and so on through successive generations, until a notable 
change in the congenital characteristics of the race has been 
effected. Hence, it is concluded that a change in the personal 
structure has reacted on the sexual elements. For my part, I 
object to so general a conclusion, for the following reasons. It 
is universally admitted that the primary agents in the processe 
of growth, nutrition, and reproduction are the same, and that a 
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true theory of heredity must so regard them. In other words, 
they are all due to the development of the same germinal 
matter, variously located. Consequently, when similar germinal 
matter 1s everywhere affected by the same conditions, we should 
expect that it would be everywhere affected in the same way. 
The particular kind of germ whence the hair sprang, that was 
induced to throw out a new variety in the cells nearest to the 
surface of the body under certain changed conditions of climate 
and food, might be expected to throw out a similar variety in 
the sexual elements at the sametime. The changes in the germs 
would everywhere be collateral, although the moments when 
any of the mA germs happened to receive their development, 
might be different. So far from there being evidence that the 
changed structure of the hair causes the germs in the sexual 
organs to vary, it may often happen that the latter are the first 
to change. Thus the progeny of thick-fleeced i newly 
imported into the tropics, may begin to lose wool earlier than 
their parents. There is not a shadow of proof that the adap- 
tivity of a race to changed conditions, affecting all parts of the 
body alike, is due to the reaction of changed personal structure 
upon the sexual elements. Another instance of simultaneous 
action 1s to be found in the fact that a drunkard is often known 
to have imbecile children, although his offspring previous to 
his taking to drink were healthy. The alcohol pervades his 
tissues, and, of course, affects the germinal matter in the sexual 
elements as much as it does that in the cells which form the 
structure of his own nerves. Exactly the same result must 
oceur in the case of many constitutional diseases that have been 
i ase by long-continued irregular habits. The case is 
different as regards those conditions that have a local influence ; 
but races are very slow in adapting themselves to these. 
Another class of evidence brought forward in proof of the 
inheritance of non-congenital pecs tissies concerns mutilations. 
No doubt the industry of M. Prosper Lucas, and of many others, 
has brought together several curious cases; but the negative 
evidence, that is to say, the certainty of the non-inheritance of 
mutilations in a vast number of cases (see Darwin: “ Variation 
of Plants and Animals under Domestication,” ii. 23), isso over- 
Sale a that it may still be reasonable to look upon the 
‘Ormer @4 No more than a collection of comcidences. The 
earliest instance that I know of. that seems worthy of serious 
consideration, is that of Dr. Brown-Séquard’s epileptic guinea- 
igs, because it admits of verification ; but this, if I understand 
account rightly (Proceedings of Royal Society, x. 297), is 
open to some objection, It appears that Dr. Brown- are 
found, during his researches into the cause of epilepsy, that, by 
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a, particular operation on the spinal cords of guinea-pigs, he 
coma induee a convulsive disease very much like epilepsy. He 
operated upon many guinea-pigs, and kept them apparently 
apart from the rest of his stock, and noticed that their young 
were at times attacked with “ epileptiform ” convulsions, while 
the young of the rest of his stock never were; hence he con- 
cludes that the artificially induced epilepsy was transmitted 
hereditarily. My objection to this conclusion is, that if persons 
were brought up from childhood in a ward of epileptic patients, 
they would certainly acquire a tendency to epileptiform seizures 
by the mere effect of imitation. It is notorious that many an 
epileptic person has had his fits first brought on by witnessing 
the epileptic seizure of another. This, however, may be an 
‘unfounded objection, due, as has just been remarked, to misappre- 
hension of an experiment, whose details deserve a fuller descrip- 
tion. It is much to be regretted, that two subsequent memotrs, 
read by Dr. Brown-Séquard at the British Association in 1870, 
do not appear to have been published; their titles only are to 
be found in its Journal (p. 154). But he has communicated a 
most inrportant résumé of other resulta to the Lancet (Jan. 
1875, p. 7) regarding the mheritance of certain purely physical 
effects that were i Re on the parent guinea-pigs by nerve- 
mutilation, and ther occurrence in the offspring, in the same 
order in which they had appeared in the parents. 

A special cause may be assigned for the effects of disuse in 
causing hereditary atrophy of the disused parts. It has already 
been shown that all exceptionally developed organs tend to 
deteriorate; consequently those that are not protected by 
selection will dwindle, The level of muscular efficiency in the 
wing of a strongly flying bird is like the level of water in the 
leaky vessel of a Danaid, only secured to the race by constant 












effort, so to speak ; let the effort be relaxed ever so little, and 
the level immediately falls. 

Tn addition to much else that might be said in disparagement 
of evidence on which overmuch reliance has hitherto been put, 
we should recollect that it is hazardous to adduce the very 
gradual adaptation of a race to changed conditions asa proof that 
acquired habits are hereditarily transmitted, because when 
several gencrations elapse before any appreciable result can be 
aheevet selection will have had many rtunities of 
operating. It is indeed hard to find evidence of the power of 
the personal structure to react upon the sexual elements that 
is not open to serious objection. That which appears the most 
trustworthy, lies almost wholly in the direction of nerve 
changes, as shown by the mberited habits of tameness, pointin 
m dogs, and the like, and the results of Brown-Séqus 
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The conelusion to be drawn from the foregoing arguments is, 
that we might almost reserve our belief that the structural cells 
can react on the sexual elements at all, and we may be confident 
that at the most they do so in a very faint degree; in other 
words, that acquired modifications sectereke if at all, inherited, 
in the correct sense of that word. If they were not heritable, 
then the second roup of cases would vanish, and we should be 
absolved from all farther trouble about them: but if they exist, 
in however faint a degree, a complete theory of heredity must 
account for them. I propose, as alzacy stated, to accept the 
supposition of their being faintly heritab e, and to account for- 
them by a modification of Pangenesis. Each cell may be SP: 
posed to throw off a few germs that find their way into the 
circulation, and thereby to acquire a chance of occasionally 
finding their way to the sexual elements, and of becoming 
ar is among them. In illustration of this process, we 
may recur to political metaphor, and imagine the sti p to be 
represented by some country, and the germs by its inhabitants. 
We know that, in every country, travellers from other nations 
occasionally find a place, which they can fill more suitably than 
at Pe own ae or elsewhere, a ee become settlers. 
The population of the count may be as highly organised as it 
is needfal to consider the eo sleinenks spe giants trade 
and profession may seem to be full: and yet the stranger 
obtains a lodgment, either through superiority or Inek. Te 
may displace one of the native-born inhabitants, or he may find 
an unoccupied corner which he can fill ; anyhow, as a matter of 
fact, he becomes a permanent citizen. 

The hypothesis of organic units enables us to « ify with 
much clearness the curiously circuitous relation whic connects 
the offspring with its parents." The idea of its being one of 
direct descent, in the common acceptation of that vague phrase, 
is wholly untenable, and is the chief cause why most persons 
seem perplexed at the appearance of capriciousness in hereditary 
transmission. The stirp of the c ild may be considered to- 

ave descended directly from a part of the stirps of each of its 
parents, but then the personal structure of the child is no more 
an imperfect representation of his own stirp, and the 
personal structure of each of the parents is no more than an 
imperfect representation of each of their own stirps. The 
political pistes to the common, but false, idea of the filial 
relationship is that which connects colonists to their parent 
nations: the relationship, according to the views in this 
memoir, is much more circuitous and feeble; it resembles that 
which connects the representative government of the colony with 

* T endeavoured to explain this in a paper, Proc. Eoyal Soc., 1872, p. 304. 
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the representative governments of the parent nations. This, at 
least, is a first approximation: the second approximation 
consists in making allowance for the small power that exists, 
of transmitting acquired peculiarities; that is, for the power of 
the personal structure to react upon the sexual elements, and 
thereby upon the future stirp. To effect this, the analogy may 
be revised by supposing the governments of the parent states 
to have the power of nominating a certain proportion of the 
colonists. 

It now remains to summarise briefly. I began by showing 
that certain postulates were admitted by moat beclopints aaa that 
they gave a firm base whereon to develope a theory of heredity. 
By these, and by what syvees 1s their necessary consequences, 
[ explained the object of double parentage, and therefore of sex. 
Then I dwelt on the restless movements of the germs in the 
stirp and the variety of their attractions and repulsions. Next 
I explained how it arose, that brothers or sisters were often 
very dissimilar; also, on other grounds, why twins derived 
from the same primary stirp were either very much alike or ex- 
traordinarily contrasted (this being a fact that had resulted 
from inquiries of my own). ‘Then, I spoke of individual 
variation. Then, I at that the developed part of the 
stirp was almost sterile, and that it was from the un- 
rithed ne residue that the sexual elements were derived. By 
this, I explained the almost complete non-transmission of 
acquired modifications; also the occasional deficiency in the 
son Ps of qualities for which the parent had A ex- 
ceptionally remarkable, and for certai diseases skipping 
alternate generations. The theory was proposed that the 
successive segmentations of the stirp were not perfectly clean 
and precise, but that each structure included many alien germs, 
whereby the progeny of all the contents of the residue of the 
stirp were distributed over the body. This accounted for much 
that Pangenesis over-accounted for, and was free from objections 
raised against the latter. 

The assumed evidence that structural changes reacted on the 
sexual elements was then discussed, and it was pointed out that 
certain changes were really collateral which had been commonly 
thought to be effected by inheritance. Some of the evidence 
that structural changes might react on the sexual elements was, 
however, accepted, and to account for its existence, a modifica- 
tion of Pangenesis was adopted; each nascent cell being _ 
supposed to throw off germs which occasionally found their 
way into the circulation, and ultimately obtained a lodgement in 
the already constituted sexual elements; this process being 
therefore independent of and subordinate to the causes whic 
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were supposed mainly to govern heredity. Finally, the exact 
relationship was defined, Srich connects the parents with their 


ee 


Mr. Rudler read a report on Anthropology at Bristol, .as 
follows :— 

Report on the Department of Antoropo.ocy af the Brisro. 
Meerinxe of the Bairtsn Assoctarion for fhe ADVANCEMENT 
of Science, 1875. By F. W. Rupwer, Secretary of the 
Department. 

Tose of our members who were present at the Bristol Meeting 

may fairly look back with unmixed feelings of satisfaction at 

the part which their science played on that occasion. Year 
after year. the elaims of anthropology to take rank among the 
natural-history sciences come to be or raceamctte and se 
definitely recognised; and although it is perhaps. scarcely 
pemuihle to altogether exclude Se of an empirical character, 
if is yet matter of congratulation that there is a notable increase 
in the number of communications by men who are competent to 
apply strictly scientific methods to the discussion of anthropo- 
logical problems. But whilst a large proportion of the papers 
read at Bristol were undoubtedly of sterling value, and, there- 
fore, sufficient to ensure success at any meeting, no one could 
shut his eyes to the fact that the excepti success of the 

Bristol gathering was traceable to the admirable way in which 

the ries, were conducted by the distinguished chairman. 

In Dec tenace Kolleston, the anthropologists found a leader who, 

while coupling profound science with masterly scholarship, dis- 

played rare tact in the management of a meeting. The general 
body of members of the Association is not slow in learning 
where the greatest attractions are to be found, and hence the 
audience which gathered in Professor Rolleston’s department 
soon grew too large even for the fine room at the Royal Hotel 
which had been placed at our disposal. Indeed, so strong and 
popular were the anthropologists at Bristol, that it was suggested 
by the president of the Section that the time was come when 

anthropology should cease to hold the dependent. position of a 

ee aoe be raised to the rank of a separate 

section. though this suggestion might ap on the face of 
it to be advantageous to our seitince. it se decided, after 
mature discussion in committee, that it would be inexpedient 
to recommend action in this direction. In fact it was felt that 
the scientific position of anthropology would be best insured by 

retaming 1ts-association with the older biole rical sciences, aul 
that, if severed from these, there might be danger of reversion 
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to its pre-scientific stage. But although it was thus believed 
that the interests of anthropology would be best served by 
allowing it to retain, for some time to come, its dependence on 
the collateral sciences, the discussion was not allowed to close 
without benefit to our department; and a scheme of recom- 
mendations for facilitating its future management was drawn up 
by Mr. John Evans. It has been found in the practical working 
of the department that the committee is ereey hampered by 
its complete subordination to the committee of the Section. 
After the business which is supposed to be common to the three 
departments has been transacted, thetime left tothe sub-committee 
is too limited for its special work, and, consequently, the merits 
of the papers presented are often imsufficiently disoussed. 
Greater epee of action has, therefore, been conceded to the 
sub-committee, which will, in future, be solely responsible for 
the internal working of the department, the sectional com- 
mittee being consulted only on questions involving grants of 


money. 

This allusion to financial matters may be fitly followed by a 
reference to the liberal way in which the committee of recom- 
mendations showed itself willing to forward anthropological in- 
vestigations. Indeed, no fewer than five grants, involving the 
disposal of £350, were made on this occasion for researches 
bearing upon anthropology. The committee for preparing and 
a energy instructions to travellers was Sy Rowen with 
Uolonel Lane Fox as secretary, and a grant of £25 was made 
for additional expenses to be incurred in the issue of an appen- 
dix ; but it should be mentioned that an almost equivalent sum 
will be paid to the treasurer of the association as profit on the 
sale of this work, and that this sum will of course be increased 
a3 the sale extends, so that eventually the work may cover its 
own expenses. It may be remarked in parang that the value 
of this volume was so fully recognised by the sectional com- 
mittee that Dr. Sclater, the president, expressed a wish that a 
similar body of instructions might be drawn up a zoologists 
for the guidance of travellers willing to assist m their branch 
of natural history. | 

It is satisfactory to state that a committee has been appointed 
for purposes of Prehistoric Archzology, with Colonel Lane Fox 
as. secretary, and with a grant of £25. Heaeing in mind the 
interesting results which have recently been obtained by our 
president at Cissbury, there is full assurance that the grant 
will be profitably applied, and it is to be hoped that it will only 
be the forerunner of more important Re for like purposes. 
The committee for exploring Kent's Cavern was re-appointed, 
with Mr. Pengelly as secretary, and its grant of £100 was 
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renewed. Although this grant to the account of the geo- 
logical section, the anthro Fate share largely in the benefit 
of the results, and Mr. Pengelly at the recent meeting was 
good enough to bring his latest researches before our department. 

In like manner the Settle Caves Exploration Committee was 
re-appointed, with Mr, Tiddeman as secretary, and the annual 
grant of £50 was this year raised to £100. It is worthy of 
note that last year’s exploration of the Victoria Cave has been 
unusually successful, and has yielded a remarkable collection of 
organic remains, which Prokaais Busk has described. Mr. 
iddeman concluded his report with a reference to the evidence 
which the cave has yielded as to the probable existence of man 
in Yorkshire prior to the glacial period. 

In the Statistical Section, Anthropology found sufficient 
supporters to secure the appointment of an Anthropometric 
Committee, which appears to have been the direct issue of the 
suggestions which Dr. Beddoe made in a paper read to this 
Section “On the ap psa Characteristics of Englishmen.” 
The specific object of the committee, which is aided by a grant 
of £100, is the collection of systematic observations of the 
heights, na ster and other 2 oa characters of the inhabit- 
ants of the British Isles. When it is said that Mr. Francis 
Galton has undertaken the secretaryship, it is unnecessary to 
add that valuable scientific results may be fairly expected yds 
the labours of this committee. 3 

In reviewing the public proceedings of the department, the 
first place should undoubtedly be assigned to Professor Rolle 
ton’s Address, although this was not delivered until the second 
day of the meeting. As it is not the practice of the Institute 
to print the British Association address in its Journal, it ma 
perhaps be allowable to refer to it in this place at greater lengtl 
than to any of the other communications to the department, 

After some introductory observations, Professor Rolleston 
enumerated a few of the papers which would be submitted to 
the department, and in doing so was led to touch on the question 
of “the Seidel of rescuing the inhabitants of Polynesia from 
that gradual sliding into extinction which some writers a pear 
to acquiesce in as the natural fate of such races”’ Of this 
y leach he took a most encouraging view, looking hopefully to 
the future of the native races, and dropping meanwhile a cheer- 
ing word to the missionary in his efforts to civilise. By 
quotation from Dr. Gerland, he showed that the Polynesi: 

pulations are not now suffering as rapid a decrease as in the first 

lf of this century, and that m some localities the indice 
population is not only not diminishing, but is actually on the 
Wicrease; facts which are supported by the authority of the Rev. 
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A.W. Murray and other residents in Polynesia. In criticising 
Mr. Bagehot’sassertion, “that savagesdid not formerly waste away 
before the classical nations, as they do now before the modern civi- 
lised nations,” Professor Rolleston reminded us that it was ex- 
tremely unsafe to affirm the non-existence of a thing from the fact 
that we find no reference to it by contemporary writers. A 
citation, however, from the Book of Job, descriptive of a perish- 
ing barbarian race, was held to prove that savages must have 
wasted away, even at the early date of this writing. 

“There ig no need,”’ says Professor Rolleston, “with such 
actual rere causse at hand, to postulate the working of any 


‘mysterious’ agency, any inscrutable poisonous action ‘of the 
breath of ’ civilisation. What is mysterious to me is not civilisa- 


tion, but the fact that people who are in relation with it do 
not act up to its behests. And what is the mystery to me is 
not how an epidemic can, when introduced amongst helpless 
Polynesians, work havoc, but how it is that epidemics should be 
allowed to do so here in England from time to time.” 

Turning to the subjects of craniology and craniography, the 
President referred to the two opposite views which are taken of 
the ethnological value of skull-measuring, and pointed out what 
he conceived to be the true limits of this branch of inquiry. 
He condemned the rashness of founding ethnical conclusions on 
the examination of one or two skulls, and dilated on the diffi- 
culties of craniographical researches, when directed to the 
examination of mixed races. 

“The largest result which craniometry and cubage of skulls 
haye attained is, to my thinking,” says Professor Rolleston, 
“the demonstration of the enti 2 facts, viz. :—first, that the 
cubical contents of many skulls from the earliest sepultures 
from which we have any skulls at all, are larger considerably 
than the average cubical contents of modern European skulls; 
and secondly, that the female skulls of those times did not con- 
trast to that disadvantage with the skulls of their male contem- 
poraries which the average female skulls of modern days do, 
when subjected to a similar comparison.* Dr. Thurnam 
demonstrated the former of these facts, as regards the skulls 
from the Long and the Round Barrows of Wiltshire, in the 
‘Memoirs of the London Anthropological Society’ for 1865; 
and the names of Les Eyzies and Cro- on, and of the 
Caverne de l'Homme Mort, to which we may add that of Solutré, 
remind us that the first of these facts has been confirmed, and 


® “The subequality of the male and female skulls in the less civilised of | 
modern rscea was pointed out ss long ago as 1845, by Retzins in Miller's 
‘ Archiv,’ p. 89, and was commented upon by Huschke, of Jens, in bis Schadel, 
Hirn, Beele,’ pp. 48-51, in 1854." 
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the second both indicated and abundantly commented upon by 


M. Broca. : 

In explanation of the first of these two conclusions the 
President remarked that the oldest skulls with which we are 
acquainted are probably those of the chiefs of their tribes, and 
that the chicfs may have been elected to their position by virtue 
of their superior energy and ability, The greater brain-capacity 
of the chiefs may be further connected with their improved 
nutrition, since they generally obtain a larger share of food and 
material comforts than persons of ordinary rank. 

With reference to the subequality of the skulls in the two 
sexesin prehistoric times, Prof. Rolleston cited Brova’s explana- 
tion, which refers it partly to the greater severity of the struggle 
for existence, and partly to the less degree to which the principle 
of division of labour was carried out in those days. “This.” 
says the President, “is an adequate explanation of the facts ; 
but to the facts as already stated, I can add from my own 
experience the fact that though the female skulls of prehistoric 
times are often, they are not always equal, or nearly, to those 
of the male sex of those times; and, secondly, that whatever 
the relative size of the head, the limbs and trunk of the female 
portion of those tribes were, as is still the case with modern 
eset g very usually disproportionately smaller than those of 

@ Tt 3 

After expressing his belief that the modern doctrine of 
“occipital dolichocephaly ” will not bear the test of criticism, 
and duly rendering reasons for such belief, Prof, Rolleston 
enumerated some of the recent memoirs on craniology, and 
offered tribute to the memory of Pritchard, “the father of 
modern anthropology,” a tribute which was peculiarly graceful 
in the city of Bristol, and which formed the text of some remarks 
by Dr. Carpenter at the conclusion of the address. A reference 
to the improved status of archwology, which, by its adoption of 
natural-history methods, is passing to the rank of a science, led 
Prof. Rolleston to his concludi remarks, in which he dwelt 
on “the possible curative application of some of the leading 
principles of modern anthropology to some of the prevalent 
errors of the day.” Did space permit, it would be well to 
transfer the fine ae omens to these pages, but even this 
transference would fail to convey the effect which their brilliant 
delivery produced, and which was well acknowledged in the 
and seconding the vote of thanks which the President's address 

» so well wien fe 
ing the five days on which the Anthropological Depart- 
Id its sittings, nearly thirty papers were either read or 
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taken as read; but it is not the purpose of the reporter to enter 
into any detailed analysis of this mass of matter. Atthe present 
time the Institute is fortunate in possessing a large number of 
original communications, including several of great value, and 
it would, therefore, be unjustifiable to oceupy the time of the 
meeting, or the pages of the Journal, with a tedious report on 
other people’s work. In the present case, too, there 1s the less 
necessity for this course, as almost all the papers which were 
of real merit have been secured for the Institute—thanks to 
the energy of Col. Lane Fox—and will, therefore, be probably 
read fn ahis room during the present session. Under these 
circumstances the reporter believes that he will best meet the 
wishes of the Council, from whom he has received instructions 
to draw up this report, by limiting his notice of the papers to 
the briefest possible references. 

The proceedings of the department were See Mr. Pen- 

lly, who pointed out an error into which Mr. Karr Callard 
Fad fallen, with reference to the cast of an implement which he 
had obtained from the proprietor of Brixham Cavern. It appears 
that the original was a stone implement from the north of 
Treland, and not, as had been asserted, from Brixham. Dr. 
Beddoe followed with some noteson the ossuary at Rothwell, 
in Northamptonshire, and expressed his opimion that the bones 
had been removed at av early date from the churchyard. . Mr. 
Phené discoursed on the works, manners, and customs of the 
early inhabitants of the Mendip Hills, and illustrated his remarks 
by some excellent diagrams. In a paper on prehistoric culture 
in India and Africa, Mr. Hyde Clarke argued in favour of an 
early community of culture between the two countries, basin 
his argument on the comparative study of the aboriginal 
languages of India with those of Africa. 

After the delivery of Prof. Rolleston’s address on Friday, 
Miss Buckland read an interesting paper “On Rhabdomancy 
and Belomancy,” in which she sought to trace the origin of 
divination by means of rods and arrows, and regarded it as a 
survival of a Turanian or pre-Aryan faith, which might possibly 
be useful as a test of race. r. John Evans explained the 
international code of symbols which have been prepared for use 
on archeological maps by the sub-committee appointed at the 
Stockholm meeting of the Congress of Prehistoric Archmology. 
The results of the recent explorations in Cisshury Camp, which 





represent the first-fruits of thework of our Exploration Com 

were brought forward by Col. Lane Fox, whilst Prof. Rollest 
described the animal remains, including the skeleton of an 
ancient British lady. 


On Saturday morning Mr. Groom Napier read a note on the 
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localities whence the tin and gold of the Ancients were derived. 
Then followed several Indian papers, including Sir Walter 
Elliot’s valuable communication on the original localities of the 
races which form the present population of India. Dr. Leitner 
discoursed with his usual fluency on the results of his ethnolo- 
Bical and linguistic tour in Dardistan, and illustrated his remarks 
y a number of objects of ethnological interest, Including a 
selection of his Greco-Buddhistic sculptures. Mr. Bertram 
Hartshorn contributed an original paper on the Veddas, whom he 
had studied in Ceylon ; whilst Mr. Hyde Clarke discussed the 
age ba angie of the Magyar and Finn os Dra The 
Rey. Wyatt Gill spoke briefly on the traditions of the Hervey 
Islanders—a people with whom he was well acquainted by long 
residence among them. In the absence of the author, Mr. 
Robert Mitchell's paper on “The Antiquity and supposed Lost 
Language of the Kirghiz ” was taken as read. 

On Monday morning Mr. Pengelly opened the proceedin 
by an interesting description of the archwological discoveries in 
Kent's Cavern. Professor Rolleston then read a short paper on 
“The Applicability of Historical Evidence to Ethnographical 
Inguiries,” which was fitly followed by Canon Rawlinson’s 
communication on “ The Ethnogra hy of the Cimbri,” the 
author arguing in favour of their Celtic origin as stoutly as Mr. 
Freeman insisted on their Teutonic affinities. Finally, the Rev. 
Professor Earle read a paper on “ The Ethnographyof Scotland,” 
in which the Danish element in the Lowland Scots was brought 
into prominent relief. | 

On Tuesday, the last day of the meeting, Mr. Mackintosh 
had a paper on “ Anthropology, Sociology, and Nationality.” 
Col, Carrington described the Indians of the North Western 
United States, delivering his remarks with great effect, and 
giving some interesting illustrations of gesture-language am 
these Indians. The Rev. Mr. Gill’s note on “ The Origin of 
the South Sea Islanders” was followed by a long memoir by 
Mr. Vaux on “The Probable Origin of the Maori Race,’’ a 
subject on which light was thrown by the remarks of Dr. 
Hector, who is at present in this country. Mr. Park Harrison 
briefly called attention to his Hosla gie hs of incised tablets from 
Easter Island, whilst Dr. Gladstone exhibited a flint flake which 

she had recently found in the brick-earth pits at Erith, in Kent. 
As the last day of the meeting was now well advanced, the 
Temaining communications were taken as read. These included 
a paper by Mr. Wake on “The Predatory Races of Asia and 
Europe”; one by Mr. Hyde Clarke on « Prehistoric Names of 
Weapons’; another by Dr. Nicholas on “A New Paragraph 
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on “The Cycle of Development.” The proceedings closed with 
a warm vote of thanks to Professor Rolleston, proposed by Sir 
W. Elliot, and seconded by Mr. Phene. 

Although this terminated the business of the meeting, so far 
as the Anthropological Department itself was concerned, it may 
not be out of place to refer to some other ways in which the 
interests of our science were served at Bristol. Thus it would 
be ungraceful to omit reference to the handsome volume which 
had been prepared by the local committee in view of our visit, 
and was liberally presented to members of the general com- 
mittee of the j PoE volume which contains a vast 
amount of trustworthy local information, both historical and 
scientific, including a chapter on the Anthropology of the 
district, by Dr. Beddoe. Nor should we omit allusion to the 
excellent sala, aaa of the temporary museum, under the 
care of Mr. J, E. Taylor, in which the jake exhibited at our 
meeting, such as Col. Fox’s instructive model of the Cissbury 
excavations, might be conveniently examined at leisure. 

Advantage was taken of the visit to Bristol by several 
anthropologists to examinesome of the neighbouring prehistoric 
antiquities. The partial destruction of the old camp of Borough 
Walls, in Leigh Woods, attracted the attention of Col. Fox, so 
has since co-operated with Dr. Beddoe with the view of yet 
preserving a portion of these remains; and it ts hoped that 
their action, supported as it has since been by the Council of 
the Institute, may successfully compass thisend. It is perhaps. 
not travelling beyond the reporter’s province to mention that 
the megalithic remains of Stanton Drew, Avebury and Stone- 
henge, were included among the places of interest to which 
excursions had been organised by the local committee. But 
it may be fairly doubted whether much light was thrown upon 
prehistoric archwology by these visits. Indeed our megalithic 
remains appear to have been rather abused at Bristol. Thus 
the President of the Association, in his opening address, gave his 
partial adhesion to Mr. Fergusson’s view o1 the post-Roman 
origin of many of these monuments; in the official programme 
of excursions they were all referred ‘to under the popular mien 
nation of “Druidical remains”; and in the report of the 
excursion to Avebury we are told that the reverend gentleman 
who conducted the party gravely carried the history of the 
stones “as far as the time of Abraham, when he believed the 
Avebury pile was in its glory, a period 700 years before the 
Stonehenge stones had been hewn” (Western Daily Press, 
Sept. 3, 1875). This ascription of our finest megalithic 
remains to definite dates would hardly need remark, were it not 
that in certain quarters there is danger of mistaking rashness. 
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of ignorance for accuracy of knowledge. Such facts show that 
although so much has of late years been written on this subject, 
there is yet much need for the dissemination of what we belie heve 
to be sounder views—an end which can perhaps be nohow 
better effected than by a wider circulation of the publications of 
the Anthropological Institute. 


In the discussion which followed the reading of Mr. Galton's 
papers, Mr. Noyes, Mr. Cuarieswortn, Dr. Ricnanp Kixe, 
orate Busk, and the Presipent, took part. The Present 
also offered some remarks upon Mr. Rudler’s report, and the 
meeting separated. 


November 23np, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. 


The election of J. W. Sorpson, Esq., of Jaffna, Ceylon, as an 
ordinary member, was announced. 


The list of presents was read and the thanks of the meeting 
were voted for the same :— 
For tre Liprary. 
From the Eprronr.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 20 and 21, 1875. 
From the Assoctartox.—PPoceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
Vol. IV. No. 4. 
From the Rev. W. Canrvrmens.—Photograph of the “ Marias,” 
a wild tribe living in the woods and jungle near Chanda, India. 
From the Socrerr.—Transactions of the Watford Natural History 
Society. Vol. I. Part 2. | 
From the Avrnor.—Flint and Chert Implements found in Kent's 
Cavern, Torquay; Geology and Paleontology of Devonshire, 
Part II.; Memoranda, Part I. By W. Pengelly, F-R.S, 
From A. KR. Waace, ass iat Dierjerie tribe of Australian 
76 By Samuel Gason, Police Trooper. 
From the Avrnor.—The Indian Tribes and Languages of Costa 
Rica. By Wm. M. Gabb. 


* From the Socrerr.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Part I. No. 2.; Proceedings of ditto. Nos. 7 and 8, 1875. 
From the Secretary or Stare ror [spra 1x Covsern.—Census of 
the ses Presidency, taken on the 21st February, 1872. 


The following report was read by the Presmmenr (A. W. 
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Excavations in Cissncry Cawr, Sussex; deing a Rerorr of the 
Exrtoratios Comantres of the Anrnroro.ocicaL [vstrroTtE 
for the year 1875. By Col. A. Lane Fox, President A. I. 
[With Plates xiv. to xix. | 


Our knowledge of Cissbury and of the ancient Flint Mines 
associated with it has been, like all other knowledge, a work of 
slow and gradual development, to which there have many 
contributors, each of whom, guided by the archwological attam- 
ments of his age and the experience of his predecessors, has 
done his best to throw light on the origin and history of this 
remarkable earthwork. Amongst ancient camps the largest m 
this part of England, situated on a commanding eminence three 
miles north of Worthing, on an expanse of down and junipe 
not yet reclaimed in modern times by the plough, thougl oes 
vated in Roman or pre-Roman times, as the terraces on the hill- 
sides show—visible from the railway and from the surround- 
ing country for some miles, and overlooking within easy 
signalling distance, if such were needed, the neighbouring 
camps of Chanktonbury and Highdown—commanding also a 
continuous view of more than sixty miles of coast stretchin 
out beneath in the form of a bow, as seen from the arrow’s 
point, the white cliffs of Beachy Head and Seaford on the east, 
the low ground of come: formation extending from Brighton 
and Worthing to Selsea Bill on the west, and the thin spire of 
Chichester, beyond which may be seen, and of ill-omen when 
seen, as predicting certain rain on the morrow, the chalk cliffs 
of Brading, in the Isle of Wight—this place, from these causes, 
has always been a point of attraction to sight-seers. But it is 
not until lately, not, I may say, until now, that our excavations 
have been the means of establishing, by the position of this 
entrenchment, two distinct points of sequence in the culture of 
prehistoric man, that it has become one of special interest to 
anthropologists. 

Amongst the earliest of our fellow-workers here may be 
mentioned no less an 7 of note than Camden, who, in 
his “ Britannia,” speaks of this camp as the work of Cissa, the 
Saxon king of these parts, from whom, in his opinion, and in 
great probability, it derives its name of Cissbury, but not its 
origin, as recent discovery has clearly proved. Camden's 
opinion, although the best of its time, is not of much use to us 
now. ‘To be nearer in point of time to the subject of inquiry is 
of no advantage when dealing with matters of such great 
antiquity ; expectation should rather be in an inverse ratio to 
the time, for each day adds something to the means we have of 


finding out the truth in all that relates to the manners and 
customs of our prehistoric ancestors, if they were our ancestors, 
which moot point I do not mean to discuss now. 

Tn a paper published seven years ago in the “Archwologia,”’* 
T have endeavoured to do justice to those who wrote on Cissbury 
during what may be termed the pre-scientific period of archa- 
ology, in the days when all knowledge was supposed to be stored 
up in books, and the art of seeing what there was to be seen 
had been comparatively little cultivated, and amongst them I 
have assigned a place of honour to Mr, Irving, not so much on 
account of anything he found in Cissbury, or of any conclusions 
that he came to on the subject, but because he was the first to 
dig into the pits there and record the results of his examination of 
them, thereby asserting the principleof inquiry by original obser- 
vation, to which mode of investigation we are indebted for all 
subsequent discoveries in this place. As, however, Mr. Irving 
wrote during the pre-scientific, or, in other words, pre-anthro- 
pological age of archwology, he took no notice of flints, and it 
is owing to the existence of a flint implement factory here that 
Cissbury merits our particular attention at this time. 

I may, therefore, omit all special mention of previous investi- 

tions, and commence what I have to say with the discovery of 

is fmt implement factory, which was made by myself in the 
year 1867, and recorded in the paper to which I have referred, 
and which was read to the Society of Antiquaries in February, 
1865.+ 

If I were asked to select from amongst the discoveries 
of modern anthropologists the one which appeared to me to have 
been most fruitful of interesting results, I should select for the 
post of honour the first discovery of the form and peculiarities 
of a flint chip, and I would include amongst the contributions 
to this discovery, firstly, the observations of modern travellers 
on the mode of working flint implements amongst existing 
savages, by Catlin and Burton in North America, by Belcher 
amongst the Esquimaux,and by Bains amongst the Australians. 
Secondly, the application of the knowledge thus obtained by 
modern anthropologists, and by Mr. Evans in particular, to the 
determination, by means of experiment, of those forms 
and modes of fracture by which we are enabled to recog- 
nise at a glance and with ‘certainty, the smallest chip of flint 
flaked by the hand of man, from ki which, split by natural 
causes, cover the surface of the ground. 


® xhi. p. 63. 

+ The finding of ® single flint an Saray Byala A in the Sussex 
An ical Collections some years before, but thi to no further discovery- 
Suse, Arc. Coll., ii. p. 268, mn ‘4 
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To our knowledge of flint chips at the present time, and 
our ignorance of them in the past, we are indebted for the 

eater part of our prehistoric discoveries. To our ignorance in 
the | past, because it is owing to this ignorance that these chips 
have been allowed to remain unnoticed and untouched in the very 
spots in which they were struck off thousands of years ago. _ 

It is by our power of identifying these most abundant relics 
of primeval man now, that we are led to the spots where 
further evidence of him may be discovered. By them we know 
where to look for palwolithic man in the drift gravels, and to 
determine his place in sequence by the deposits which overlay 
them. By means of flint chips we can distinguish on the sur- 
face of the ground the workshops, the camps, the mines, the 
villages, and as we cast about the hills we are enabled by means 
of them, like boys in a paper chase, to hunt up neolithic man 
in all his old abiding places. All this, be it observed, the 
modern anthropologist is able to do in places where the anti- 
quary of old could see nothing at all. 

As an old sportsman I commend flint hunting to all anthro- 
pologists who have not practised it. As a healthy exercise it 
is fully entitled to a place amongst field sports, and in its 
objects it is far higher, tor whilst the s man pushes forward 
to be in at the death, the goal of the flint hunter is to be in at 
the birth of a fresh discovery. My discovery of this flint 
factory, if it was but a little one, was nevertheless a birth, in- 
troduced by such pains as a month of continuous walking over 
the Sussex downs might entitle me to, and for which I con- 
sidered it an ample reward. 

During that month I examined and measured fifteen camps, 
walked over a considerable area of cultivated ground, and came 
to the conclusion that the majority of the camps are associated 
in an especial manner with the existence of flint flakes and 
other prehistoric flmt implements which are found on the 
surface in the interior of them. Since then my attention has 
been drawn by Mr. Evans to the fact that a great part of the 
surface of the chalk cliffs on the coast line between Seaford and 
Beachy Head is covered with these remains of the prehistoric 
flint workers, and having walked with him over a great part of 
this ground, I have been induced to alter my opinion in so far 
as the two ancient earthworks of Seaford and Beltout are 

In this region the debris of flint manufacture is so far 
abundant on the surface, and especially near the edge of the 
cliff, that the fact of finding flint flakes in the interior of these 
entrenchments is no a whatever of their being of the 
of these entrenchments, they may have belonged to the soil on 
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which the entrenchments were afterwards constructed. But 
this does not apply to other parts of the Downs of Sussex 
and elsewhere. there, worked flints are found in patches here 
and there ; but considerable distances may be traversed without 
coming to these patches, and the fact of finding them in un- 
usual numbers in the insides of these earthworks remains to 
testify to the probability af their having been used by the in- 
habitants of them. | 

Two objections may be raised. It may be said that the 
insides of the camps have been better searched than other 
parts, and hence Serapenial association with the flints may be 
more a nt than real, or it may be said that the same sites 
Were often occupied during successive ages. But these camps 
are situated on the tops of high hills, in places which, being 
remote from fuel and water, would not have been Seneaal 
spt for the purposes of defence. I am therefore still pre- 
- to believe that on further investigation some, though not 
all of them, will be found to have been erected by people either 
of the stone age or of some subsequent prehistoric period, 
during which flint still continued to be used for implements, 

In the Camp of Cissbury I found that the number of flint 
flakes found on the surface were in excess of those found in 
other camps, such as the Devil’s Dyke, Hollingbury, Chankton- 
bury, Beltout and Seaford, and chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
a collection of large pits which filled the interior of the camp 
on the west side. In September, 1867, and again in January, 
1868, I excavated a number of these pits, and found in them, at 
from four to five feet from the surface, a large number of flint 
tools, the majority of which appeared to be unfinished, but. some 
of which were probably finished specimens. The result of these 
excavations led me to the following conclusions, which I quote 
from my paper. After considering the several theories which 
had been advanced at different times for the use of the pite— 
such as their being tanks for water, pounds for cattle, or habi- 
tations for the men—I said, “For what ; urpose then were they 
constructed 7 I am inclined to think fi irpose of ob 
taining flints for implements. It is said that the 
easily worked when it is first removed from the chalk, and this 
would be a reason for excavating the pits.” The animal remains 
T found were chiefly those of domesticated « pecies,” and I attri- 
buted the flint factory to the neolithic age; but pointed out 
that amongst the types of implements found in the pits there 











_" The following were identified by Mr. W. Davies, of the British Museum, 
Vig. >—Cerrus elaphus, Bor longifrons, Capra hirces, Equus (sp. ?) and: Suz 
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were some which were distinctly allied to palmolithic forms. I 
also noticed that in the lower parts of excavations, some of 
the flints retained the unaltered blue colour of the flint, whilst 
those found near or upon the surface were whitened by exposure 

This was, I believe, the first recorded notice of pits dug 


for this purpose in this country. Although, as I have since 
learnt, MM. ©. Malaise had in the previous year, 1866, noticed 
the existence of ancient pits at Spiennes in Belgium, | was not 
aware of this at the time of my excavations in Cissbury, and I 
had not therefore the advantage which his experience would 
have afforded to guide me in my investigations. To this cir- 
cumstance it must be attributed that I failed to discover at that 
time the great extent of these excavations. 1 was deceived by 
the hardness of the upper surface of the chalk rubble, con- 
solidated by ages of exposure to moisture from the surface, and 
led by its close resemblance to the rubble of natural formation, 
which overlies the chalk everywhere, to suppose that I 
had reached the bottom when in reality I had, as I afterwards 
found, only reached in some cases the tops of deep shafts. My 
reason for assuming that the pits were dug for flints was. on 
account of the great number of flint nodules found in them, 
which could have come from no other place, and which were 
mixed with finished and partly fimshed implements in great 
abundance, which had obviously been fabricated out of similar 
nodules. Nor did it appear to me at all necessary to dig deeper 
for the flints. Some of the pits were as much as 20 feet deep, 
counting the excavations that I made im them, and there is no 
superficial deposit of eocene clay above the chalk, which here 
reaches everywhere to the surface. 

In a quarry near Broadwater, where the chalk 1s on the 
same, or nearly the same, plain of the middle chalk formation, 
rising at the same angle northward, the flints are seen in seams 
at from 3 to 6 feet apart, beginning close to the surface. The 
Cissbury pits therefore appeared to me quite deep enough to 

t at them, and this has been confirmed by the most recent of 
the excavations. The premises therefore were sufficient to 
justify the conclusion arrived at, although, as will be seen here- 
after, I left it for others to discover the extent of the pits and 
the galleries branching from them. Canon Greenwell also 
excavated several of these pits in 1568, and with similar results 
to mine. 

In order to continue the history of the discovery of these 
flint works, it is now necessary to turn to Belgium. 

At Spiennes, near Mons, a similar flint factory to that of 
Cissbury had been noticed as early as 1847, and im 1860 M. 
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Albert Toilliez described the superficial débris of the flint 
workers, and gave his opinion that they belonged to the surface 
period, an opinion which, on account of the form of the flint 
implements, was, I believe, shared by both M. Evans and M. 
Mortillet. The strata of the soil here, however, differs from 
that of Cissbury, and throws difficulties in the way of deter- 
mining the age of the flint works which are not met with at the 
latter place. The chalk at eee instead of coming to the 
surface as at Cissbury, is overlaid by quaternary deposits con- 
taining remains of Elephas primigenius and Rhinoceros ticho- 
rhinus, together with flint implements of palwolithic age, and this 
ain byan alluvial deposit (Limon superieur, and Limon in erteur). 
i aving ascertained that flint implements were found in the 
quaternary deposits which rested upon the chalk, M. Malaise, in 
& paper published in 1866, came to the opinion that the whole 
of the worked flints found at Spiennes belonged to this quater- 
ary deposit, and stated his belief that they were found on the 
surface only in those places where, the alluvium being absent, 
the quaternary deposits cropped out on the surface. 

But the true nature of these flint works was only found out 

T y, and, like many other discoveries of a similar 
as the result of accident. Shafts 15 metres deep had been 
sunk through the superficial deposits into the chalk, and 
pollerios driven from them for the purpose of obtaining flints 
for a manufactory of Faience close by. Whilst thus employed 
the workmen came upon other similar shafts and galleries of 
ancient date, which had been filled up to the top with rubble, 
and in which many flint implements and some human remains 
were found. 

In two years as many as twenty of these ancient shafts were 
discovered, and M. Malaise was led by them to the following 
opinion, with which he concludes his pamphlet. “Ces anciens 
puits, remplis de débris, n’ont ils pas servi a l’extraction des 
silex bruts dont on a fait ces haches? Jes restes humaines 
n’appartiendraient ils pas aux tailleurs de ces silex ?” Still, 
however, M. Malaise was of opinion that the flint factory was of 
the palwolithic age, and was anterior to the alluvium. It 
remained for Messrs, Cornet and Briart to determine the true 
age of the factory, and again this was brought about through 

he medium of modern engineering operations, 

In constructing a railway from Reatieeins to Chimay, about 
the same time that my excavations in Cissbury were going on, 
a deep cutting 200 metres in length was made through the 
ground at Spiennes, and twenty-five of these shafts with 








* “Bur les silex ourrts de Spiennes,” par M. C, Malaise, Bruxelles, 1566. 
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galleries were cut shrosgh By this means it was seen that 
the shafts passed upwards through the alluvium and extended 
to the present surface. This determined the age of the factory 
to be of the surface-period. | 

It may be useful to note the most remarkable results 
obtained by this excavation in order to compare them 
with those of Cissbury. The shafts were circular, of small 
diameter, from 060m. to 0°80m. across, and filled up to the 
top with chalk rubble. They were frequently quite close 
together, and often arranged in lines, but whether this was 
accidental or intended to mark the direction for the galleries 
beneath, the investigators were unable to determine. The 

lleries were irregular, from 0°50m. to 2m. high, and from 
eS to 2°50m. broad, running along the seams of flint, and they 
were partially filled in by hand, and with chalk rubble probably 
obtained from other pits. The galleries all ran obliquely to the 
railway cutting, which was east and west, so that a section of 
them only was seen in the line of the cutting. The greater 
part of the worked flints were imperfect, but some were perfect ; 
they were found in the shafts, galleries, and on the surface, 
whilst others of greater antiquity were found, as already said, 
in the stratified quaternary deposits. Those found on the 
surface had a white patina over the flaked parts extending to 
a depth of one millimetre from the surface, and were sometimes 
coated in addition with a ferruginous oxide. Those found in 
the stratified quaternary deposits of older date had often a light 
grey patina, but were never white, whilst those found deep in 
the shafts and galleries were invariably of the unaltered blue 
colour of the flint, although in these the fractured portions 
could easily be distinguished from recent fractures. The flint 
was of superior quality. A human skull found in one of the 
shafts was said to be of large size. In a seam of charcoal, animal 
bones, and worked flints, some distance down in one of the shafts, 
a large fragment of coarse hand-made pottery was discovered. 
The animal remains were those of the hare, rabbit, hedgehog, 
brown bear, dog (probably domestic), cat, badger, polecat, 
otter, ox, goat, stag, elk, and wild boar. Implements of deer 
horn were also found in the shafts. The report of Messrs. 
Cornet and Briart was published in the “ Bull. Ac. R. Belgique,” 
and read at Bruxelles on the Ist Feb., L568. 

In 1870 Canon Greenwell examined one of a series of 254 
pits, near Brandon, in Norfolk, known as Grimes Graves, the 
principal results of which were as follows :—The shaft was 
39 feet deep, and 28 feet in diameter, the others varied from 
20 to 65 feet in diameter, and were at an average of 25 feet 
apart. The shaft examined was cut through a deposit of 13 feet 
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of sand overlaying the chalk, and descended until a layer of 
flint of superior quality, known to modern flint workers as “ floor 
stone,” was reached. This layer is still worked for gun flints 
by means of shafts and galleries of similar form to the ancient 
ones. The galleries which ran along the seam of flints were 
rom 3 to d feet high, and 4 to 7 feet in width, and they com- 
municated with other shafts, forming a complete network of 
galleries. One of them was 27 feet in length. They were 
worked out by means of picks of deer horn, as many as seventy- 
mme of which were found; and also, as Canon Greenwell 
supposes, by means of flint tools, many of which were found in 
the exeayations. The stag’s horns were of larger size than 
those of the present red deer. All the shafts were filled in to 
within 4 feet of the surface with the materials from other shafts. 
Several chalk cups were found, which Canon Greenwell supposed 
to have been oan as lamps. No trace of a polished implement 
was found anywhere in or about the shafts. No pottery was 
iscovercd Stay’ s-horn implements were found, some of which 
had been cut round the ne a with a flint, and then snapped 
off. The sides of the shafts were nearl perpendicular, only 
narrowing slightly towards the bottom. The people must have 
ascended and descended by means of ropes or ladders. The 
animal remains were chie y those of domesticated animals, 
and consisted of red deer, small ox, goat or sheep, horse, 
Pig, and dog; and from the form of the in lements, Canon 
ees reenwell attributes the whole of the winks at Grimes Graves 
to the neolithic age.* 
About two years ago Mr. Tyndall, of Brighton, following the 
clue ¥ afforded by previous discoverers, opened one of the 
its 





alread 

in Ciss (L. fig. 1, Pl. xiv.), and having sunk beneath 
superficial deposits in search for a shaft, found one 18 feet 
in diameter at top, narrowin g to 10 feet at the bottom, which 
was 39 feet below the surface. Mr. ndall unfortunately died 
‘before he could make a proper record of his excavation. He, 
wwever, found in the shaft: for the first time in association 
with this or similar excavations, the remains of the large Box 
imigenius im considerable quantities, also the wild boar: and 
the animal remains found im this shaft were, I believe, 
chiefly those of wild animals.¢ This circumstance, coupled 
with the fact now rendered probable, that my previous excaya- 
tions had been confined to superficial deposits, led some persons 
to infer somewhat hastily that the whole of the works at Ciss- 


‘© “Journal of the Ethnological ‘Society of London.” New Series. Vol. ii 
+ Since then I have crab pa Mr, Boyd Dawkina, FRS. who identified 
Ehese t domesticated species wees al ee : : : 
| oe at the end of this payer” TE #0 found in this shaft. See his 
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bury might be attributed to an earlier period than the neolithic; 
but this, it will be seen, has not been confirmed by more recent 
discoveries. Mr. Tyndall's shaft had no galleries leading from it. 

Since then Mr. Ernest Willett has opened another shaft 

(K. fig. 1, Pl. xiv.) near the former one, 19 feet im diameter and 
20 feet deep, having galleries at the bottom similar to those of 
Grimes Graves, a considerable portion of which were re-exca- 
vated and examined. Mr, Willett’s paper, read to the Society 
of Antiquaries during the present year, not having as yet 
been published, Iam unable to refer to it in the detail that I 
could desire. In point of animal remains, the evidence afforded 
by this excavation appears to have been very bare. Mr. 
Willett believes that he has ascertained by the existence of 
hard seams of rubble, evidence Of successive periods in the 
filling in of this shaft. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
Mr. Willett’s discovery consists in the occurrence of several 
bladebones of a small ox, and the suggestion by him that the 
were employed as shovels by the prehistoric men. I shall 
revert to this subject hereafter. 
Both mgt 'sand Mr. alee shafts were found in a 
portion of the works which, though forming part of the same 
series of pits, were to the south of those examined by me, 
having been selected, as I understand from Mr. Willett, on 
account of their having been previously unexplored. More- 
over, the depressions on the surface previously to excavation 
were very shallow, not being more than a foot or two as com- 
pared with the basins of 10 to 15 feet which I had examined 
m the more northerly portion of the.series, and their diameters 
were proportionately small. 

Notwithstanding this difference of form—a difference which, 
as we shall see hereafter, was not confined to the surface—I was 
led by the discoveries of Mr. Tyndall and Mr. Willett to re- 
examine some of my previous digaings ; and having in June of 
this year (1875) re-opened one ot the large pits explored | 
me eight years before, and likewise one of those which 
been superficially examined by Canon Greenwell in 1568, I 
found that both extended to a greater depth than we had then 


he general resemblance of the Cissbury flint works to those 
already described having now been satisfactorily determined, a 
question of still greater anthropological interest arose in the 
consideration of the relative age of the neolithic flint factory 
and the entrenchment in which it is situated. This entrench- 
ment is one of the largest in this part of England. It has, as 
Thave elsewhere described,* all Bre eosin idee of a British 
* Archwologia,” rol, xi. 
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earthwork; and the occurrence of the deep shafts and large 
pits in connection with it, afforded an Hf Kegel e of ascertaining 
definitely the age of the camps with reference to the stone 
period. Valuable as previous discoveries had already the 
opportunity thus afforded of establishing a sequence between 
these two distinct classes of prehistoric remains appeared to 
exceed them all in interest and importance. ) 

I have already stated the superficial grounds on which I had 
hazarded a conjecture on this point, and I had applied myself 
more directly to the question in 1867, by opening a section in 
the ditch of the entrenchment on the west side (E. fig. 1, 
PL xiv.), the result of which is thus stated in my former paper:— 
“No trace of pottery or metal, or anything but a few bones and 
about five or six flint flakes, were found in the upper part of the 
silting of the ditch ; but on reaching the chalk, 3 feet below the 
surface, there were a few large flint-nodules, and amongst these, 
lying on the original floor of the ditch, were twelve worked 
dints, mostly of rude form, but including one of the best celts 
found in Cissbury.” These, then, must have been deposited 
before the ditch began to silt up; and the absence of anything 
Roman afforded strong presumptive evidence that the flints 
were of the age of the entrenchment; but, as I said at the time, 
it was not conclusive. 

I now, im April of the present year, opened another section 
in the ditch (F, fig. 1, Pl. xiv.) more to the southward, 20 feet 
in length and 4 feet wide. This section was 200 paces to the 
westward of the south-west entrance to the camp. It was cut 
im three horizontal layers of about 14 foot each, and each layer 
was completed before the other was commenced, so that there 
might be no confusion between the objects found at the different 
levels. Brown mould was found beneath the turf for a depth 
of 6 to 8 inches, then hard rubble. The following were the 
results:—In the upper layer, two oval flint implements, one 
rude chip ped block, a fragment of rounded tile, oyster shells, 
large snail shells, horses’ teeth and bones, bone of a small ox, a 
fragment of goat's horn, and several fragments of Romano- 
British pottery, eaying “grains of sand in its composition, 
amongst which quartz predominated, similar in texture to that 
found on the surface of the ground in the interior of the camp.” 
All this was in the upper layer of 14 foot. In the second and 
middle layer, which consisted of ferruginous chalk rubble inter- 
spersed with a number of large untouched flint-nodules, and 

® This pottery was all of the same quality, {-inch thick, of a dull red colot 
ee ae — of hte . eauation ea the saat gta on 
fragmenta of ethane wih grey pottery of another description, and a fev 
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was somewhat harder than the first layer, there were found 
four rough-chipped blocks of flint, one flint flake, sixteen oyster 
shells, about two hundred large snail shells, and about the same 
number of Heliz nemoralis. There was no pay found in 
this layer. In the third and lowest layer, which extended to 
the original undisturbed chalk bottom of the ditch, 5 feet 
beneath the silted-up surface, and which consisted of white 
chalk rubble with a few flint-nodules, there were found a skull 
and bones of pig, bones of small ox," @ number of oyster shells, 
& quantity of Cyclostoma elegans, and one small fragment of 
British pottery, different in texture from that found above and 
from that found on the surface in the interior, being smoother 
and thicker, about oe of an inch thick, Sota fewer 
and larger grains of quartz, more past? In texture, lirht red on 
the outside and black in the middle, and resembling the pottery 
of some British urns found in tumuli. | 

This again was in favour of the pre-Roman origin of en- 
trenchment, no metal or anything certainly Roman haying been 
found in the ditch, and all the pottery which might be attri- 
Mees to Romano-British origin having been found close to 
the top. 

One peculiarity in the construction of the ditch deserves 
notice; and from its having been found in this section, and the 
two afterwards ose, appears to be a constant feature. The 
original bottom of the ditch was flat and smooth, and like the 
escarp and counterscarp (front and back sides of the ditch), had 
been cut out of the solid chalk; but in the middle of the bottom, 
running along the length of it, a small bank or ridge of solid 
chalk, about 3 feet wide and 2 feet high, had been left, which, 
from its resemblance to a work of that name in modern forti- 
fications, I calla Fausse-braye (N. fig. 4, Pl. xv.). The use of thig 
Fausse-braye it may be difficult to determine: but I suggest that 
as the rampart when first thrown up must have been very loose 
and liable to fall into the ditch, it may have been intended to 
catch the rubble as it fell into the ditch, and prevent its falli 
sous the counterscarp. By this means the outer portion 
f the ditch may have been kept open. 

Another observation worthy of record for the puidance of 
future explorers of rampart ditches is that the dite] ; in silting 
ae feet in the course of ages, also moved about 4 feet outwards, 
that is to say that the present centre of the ditch is from 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet more towards the outside than the centre of 
the original excavation. The reason of this is obviously on 
account of the greater quantity of material which has fallen into 
it from the large rampart in the interior than has accumulated 

* Identified by Mr. Busk. 
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from the small rampart on the outside of the diteh. Still, how- 
ever, the main object of my search—viz. to discover the mouth 
of a shaft in the ditch, by which to determine the relative age 
of the two works—had not been reached, and it was evident 
that in order to settle the question, excavations of much greater 
extent would have to be made. J 

As the cost of the diggings had already been considerable, and 
I was unwilling to faibeiaks the-expense of the additional 
excavation without assistance, I determined to refer the 
matter to the Anthropological Institute; and it may, I think, be 
taken as.an indication that the Institute is not without vitality 
that I obtained a subscription of £30 from the members in a 
single evening. I therefore again set to work, assisted from 
time to time by Mr. Park Harrison, Professor Hughes, Professor 
Rolleston, Sir Alexander Gordon, and others. All that I have 
said hitherto may therefore be regarded as preliminary to the 
report of the exploration committee, which properly begins 
here 


The point now to be determined was, where to cut the next 
section in the ditch. Im deciding this I was guided by the 
following considerations. ‘The pits now ascertained to be the 
mouths of shafts are found in isolated ae everywhere in the 
interior of the entrenchment (fig. 1, Pl. xiv.), but not, asa rule, 
on the outside of it. They are chiefly clustered in the south- 
west corner, which is completely honeyeombed with them 
down to the interior slope of the rampart. But not a single pit 
is to be seen on the outside, at least towards the westward, 
where the superficial soil over the chalk is very thm, so thin 
that the slightest break in the chalk would be apparent on the 
surface. e rampart here defines sharply the boundary of the 
cluster of pits on this side, and it is evident to anyone accus- 
tomed to look at ground with a view to defence that the line of 
the rampart has been determined by tactical considerations. It 
would appear, therefore, from this as if the pits must have been 
constructed after the rampart; indeed, this coincidence of the 
line of the rampart with themargin of the cluster of pits has still 
to be accounted for, notwithstanding the results of subsequent 
investigations. I had examined repeatedly the line of rampart, 
to see if in any case the circle of any of the pits passed under 
the rampart on the inside ; but in no case did they appear to do 
so, although they came close up to it in many places. But on 
the south-west side a belt of thirty-nine very shallow depres- 
sions (GN. fig. 1, PL xiv.) might be seen running from the ram- 
part on the outside, in a southerly direction for about 300 yards, 
nearly parallel to the road leading from Worthing to the south- 
west entrance, and about 100 y from it. These depressions 
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were so shallow, not being more than a foot ind th, and differed, 
in. this respect, and also in. the small size of the tera of some, 
of them, so much from those in the interior of the entrenchment,* 
that they were not igeeeeally supposed to be the mouths of shafts, . 





andit had been suggested by some of the explorers of Ci 
br sie = perhaps be the graves of the inhabitants of the. 


I determined to examine the two nearest to the gampart of’ 
this belt of depressions, one at 30, and the other at 50, paces. 
from the outside of the ditch (G. fig. 1, Pl xiv, )» to perpen oe 
4 feet into both of them, I rtained. b | 
chalk sides of the circular excavations fo beneat | 
that they were the mouths of shafts. In them were fea 
several fragments of coarse red and brown pottery, unevenly 
coloured, and. having large grains of i in the composition, 
differing, in this respect, ayaa error goee ety, Sah cee 
that found in the upper | of the ditch, pee piece of 8- 
horn, which might perhaps have been used as a pick. 
being so, and it being Grdant that. the whole of this belt of 
shallow depressions were shafts, I perceived that they must, if 
continuous with the cluster of pits in the interior, and if made 
before-the ditch and rampart, be found beneath the silting of. 
the ditch, at the spot where the line of the ditch intersects the 
belt. of shafts, It was found by measurement that the whole of 
the: on the outside averaged about 18 feet in diameten 
set were at distances ea 10, 12, and 15 yards apart from 
centre to centre, consequ if they were originally continuous 
al the cluster in the interior, and at the same distance a 
they must be found in the s of 100 feet, now occu i 
the ditch and rampart; and although, as I ‘said before, there 
was no indication of them on the surface within 30 paces of the 
ditch, or anywhere in the ditch, all such traces of them 
possibly nave been obliterated by the constructors of 


Having tes decided upon the spot for the excavation, we 
re-commenced ed digging on the Lith. lune, 1875, and continued. 
ve to ten men daily, with some breaks, until 

thee pic Yor Fe September. 
In order to avoid ambiguity, [ will now abandon the order 

















of discovery, and give the res ts of the excavation of each part - 


separately, commencing with the ditch. 

The exeavation in the ditch was 40 feet in lencth and 12 feet 
wide, and the spot selected was situated between the last cutting 
and the south-west entrance, at a point where the entrenchment. 
forms a very obtuse salient angle (H. fig. 1, Pl. xiv.). It was 

© Tt was also noticed that no flint-chips were found on the surlaca near them. 
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cut in three horizontal layers, of from 14 to 2 feet each, as 
before (fig. 4, PL. xiv.), with the following results. No pottery 
was found in the upper or lower layer, but was confined to the 
middle layer, at a distance of between 11 to 3 feet from the 
surface; the shells were oyster and snail shells, as before, and 
were found in the upper and middle layer, but not in the lowest 
layer. The greater part of the pottery was of a grey colour, 
without quartz Ua similar to some found on the surface in 
the interior. This pottery was remarkable for its laminar 
structure, pecling off into thin plates when wet, and differing 
from that found in the other section of the ditch, but, probably, 
like it, of Romano-British fabrication.* The bones were exclu- 
sively those of domesticated animals. A number of rounded 
sea-shore pebbles were found in all three layers, and these being 
of nearly uniform size, from 14 to 2 inches across, a | 
probably to have been selected, and may have been used, as 
sling-stones. Pebbles of this ered et are found in tertiary 
deposits, in patches, on the hill, but not in the immediate 
vicinity of this spot. A few rude flint tools and several oe 
blocks were found in all three layers, and an occasional flint 
flake here and there, but the discovery of most interest in the 
ditch consisted of a nest of flint chips, 236 in number, and a 
aD pel ate block, allof which were contained withinaspa 
of about 2 feet im diameter and 1 foot in depth (P. fig. 4, Pl.xiv.). 
They were in the bottom of the middle layer, and about 14 foot 
from the bottom of the ditch. These, then, must have been 
deposited in a mass in this spot at some time subsequent to the 
construction of the ditch, after it had already silted up 14 foot. 
They were situated in the ditch, about half-way between the 
ie where the two shafts, to be hereafter spoken of, were 
discovered, in a seam of the silting which formed what is geo- 
omeely termed a synclinal bend, showing that the silting had 
allen in from both sides, that is to say, that the ditch here had 
silted up gradually during long periods of time. These chips 
are of the character of the wasters formed by manufacturing a 
flint implement, and the most reasonable hypothesis that can 
be biied upon them is that they afford evidence of the construc- 
tion of a flint implement on this spot at some time subsequent 
to the formation of the entrenchment. A similar nest of ¢ ips, 
to be hereafter spoken of, in the body of the rampart serves to 
trengthen this opinion. The bottom of the ditch was found, 
ht ee at oe the lowest part of the silted surface, 
and in the centre of it was again found the Fausse-braye already 
described (N. fig. 4, PL xiv.}. nape Seats 


* By this term is understood pottery m: ) = lave! | 
occupation, and under Roman inflaence? made by the Britons daring Reman 
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As the excavation of the ditch proceeded from the top down- 
wards, the solid chalk sides (escarp and counterscarp) were laid 
bare on both sides, and it is hardly necessary to say that im all 
these excavations ts were soudacplcnert cut into the kere 
chalk, our object being to lay bare the original excavations, by 
digging out the rubbish of all kinds, whether formed by rain- 

ash, which, for the sake of clearness, will be hereafter termed 
“silting, or thrown in by the hands of the prehistoric men, 
which will be spoken of as “ji//ing,” in this paper. We found 
that the sides of the ditch generally stood at a slope of about 
5 to 1, as before, but in one place, towards the western extremity 
of the cutting, we observed that theescarp wasupright for thespace 
of a few feet, and also that the rubble adjoming this aan 
part, and between it and the line of theslope, consisted of white 
chalk, in which respect it differed from the ferruginous colour 
of the silting of the ditch, and we at once conjectured that this 
white chalk was probably the filling of a shaft which had been 
eut through by the ditch-makers at the usual angle of the slope 
of the escarp. On reaching the bottom of the ditch our surmises 
were confirmed by finding the circular margin of a shaft about 
9 feet in diameter (E. fig. 1, Pl. xv.), which penetrated about 
4 feet into the escarp and extended across the ditch to within 
9 feet of the bottom of the counterscarp on the other side. We 
then followed down the nearly perpendicular sides of this shaft 
until we reached the chalk bottom at 6 feet 6 inches beneath 
the bottom of the ditch (E. fig. 2, Pl. xv.). It had been filled 
up entirely with chalk rubble, including some blocks of con- 
siderable size, and we could find no trace of successive periods 
of filling, such as had been previously noticed in the shaft 

excavated by Mr. Willett. | 

The rubble of both this and the other shafts afterwards opened 
was of uniform density, and had evidently been filled in at one 
time. In the bottom of this one, on the north side, a small step 
of about a foot led toa gallery 25 feet in length, which ran 
obliquely under the main rampart in a direction nearly due 
north. e access to it was been es 2? feet 5 inches 
in width by 1 foot 8 inches in height, and we observed a large 

flint-nodule tv sifu immediately over the top of this opening ; 
the ary itself, like most of those subsequently discovered, 
ani like those of Spiennes, appeared to have been partially filled 
up by the people who made it. When cleared out, it was about 
3 feet high from the floor, which latter was cut in one or two 
steps, and rose at a general angle of about 5° towards the north 
(fig. 2, Pl. xv.). The roof was flat and cut on the line of strati- 
fication, not arched, as it would have been if intended to be used 
as a habitation. The gallery opened out laterally to a width 
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of from 8:to 10 feet in three places (fig, 1, Pl. xv.) but without 
any increase of height; and these wide places communicated 
with each other by narrower necks 3 feet in width, so that it 
was evident the wider places were only cut out in the search. 
for flints, not to be used as chambers, and the narrow necks 
between them were intended to support the roof, which, had it 
been undermined uniformly toa width of 10 feet, might pro- 
bably have fallen in upon the workmen. On the west: side, 
from 6 inches to a foot above the level of the floor, a. seam: of 
flints, nine of which were found in sifw, ran along nearly on the 
same line as the floor of the gallery, that is, rising at an angle 
of 5° towards the north, and showing clearly the object of the 
gallery, and the eause of the direction that had been oer to 
it. These flints had been broken off flush with the c by 
the prehistoric workmen, and showed a blue fracture. 3 

I have described this first discovered gallery in detail, because 
the same description will apply to the majority of those opened 
afterwards. On the south side of the shaft, which, on. account 
of its cutting into the escarp, was called No. 1 escarp shaft, 
another i step led to another gallery running southward, 
on the same plane of inclination, and after tracing this 11 feet, 
we found, by the line of the rubble rising, that we had in all 
probability entered another shaft (F. fig. 1, Pl.xv.). The truth 
of this was confirmed by digging down from the top, when we 
exposed a shaft slightly oval in form, having three galleries 
running from it, one is feet long, on the south; one to the 
north, which afterwards turned eastward and ran along the line 
of the counterscarp, and another communicating with. two 
chambers, 10 and 7 feet high respectively (fig. 2, Pl. xv.) ; 
whether these chambers were originally of that height, or had 
been enlarged by the falling-in of the roof subsequently, we 
were unable to determine. 

The side of one of these chambers was formed on a vein.of 
tabular flint about an inch in thickness. Dixon, in his “Geology 
of Sussex,’’ mentions the occurrence of vertical veins of tabular 
flint at Findon Hill, close by, and the same peculiarity is very 
noticeable in the chalk here; tabular seams from 1 to 2 inches 
thick were found to cut the shafts and galleries in many places, 
both vertically and in. an oblique direction; but it does not 
speear to have been much employed by the prehistoric men. 
Jnly one piece of it was found chipped to an edge, and the 
quantities of it foundin the rubble, sometimes pounded up into 
small fragments, show that it could have been but little used. 

The chief interest of this shaft consisted in its bemg situated 
beneath the small outer rampart, which in i. ae of the camp 
Tums along on the outside of the ditch. The. stratification. 
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down, formed a hollow similar tothose now found on the eurfaae 
1 see ment of surface clay 









of clay, wit chareoal, 6 inches thick ; and : 
structors of the ditch had thrown the 
rubble, 3 feet 6 inches in height; t! L 
point of evidence provin the greater antiquity of the shafts’ 
the entrenchment. The lowest part of the above mentioned cup- 
shaped seam of clay was about 5 feet higher than the bottom of 
the ditch. The bottom of this-shaft, w! ich from its touching 
the counterscarp on its northern a was called No. L 
counterscarp shaft, was 1 foot 7 inches lower than that 
of No. 1. escarp shaft, the fall coinciding with the plain depres- 
sion of the seam of flints, the lime of which was observed, as 


before, on the sides of the ——— | 
At the eastern end of the excavation in the ditch, another 
shaft was found, and was named No. 2. ¢ shaft (G. fig. 1, 
Pl. xv.). It cut further into the escarp than the one first 
described, and extended only about half-way across the ditch. 
As we had destroyed the evidence of the relative antiquity of 
the two works afford by No. L. esearp shaft, it was deter- 
mined to preserve asec ion of this shaft, which might be seen 
by any geologists who might visit the diggings ; accordingly we 
excavated only the half of this. shaft which was nearest to the 
other, leaving a vertical section. of the filling and silting. across: 
the middle; this section is shown im the drawing (Pl. xvi.). It 





will he seen that there are red seams (marked b 
portions of red clay having been thrown in whilst filling 
These red seams, “twill be observed, are unconformable witl 
the red seam of lighter colour (BO. CD. PL. xvi.) which marks 
the line of the escarp and the bottom of the ditch where it cut 
through the filling of the shaft, This latter seam was formed 
by silting, that is by rain-wash, cither at the time the ditch was 
open, or, perhaps, subsequently by argillaceous matter per- 
colating through the silfing after it had been formed, until it 
was arrested by the harder line of the escarp and bottom. The 
two lines marking the esearp and bottom, it will be seen by the 
drawing, are in continuation of the solid chalk lines of the 
ditch, and they constitute a third and most conclusive proof 
of the priority of the shaits. We wereso fortunate as to be 
able to keep this section open until it could be seen by Mr. 
Prestwich, £.R.S., who has paid such special attention to seams of 
gravel. He confirmed the evidence afforded by these deposits, 
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and pointed out to me the different constitution of the red 
seams (AA. Pl. xvi.) in the filing from those of the silting (BC. 
CD. Pl. xvi), for whilst the former consisted of nearly unaltered 
clay, as it is now seen upon the surface of the hill, the latter 
was formed by a mixture of clay and chalk in minute particles 
as mixed by the action of rain-water. Amongst those who 
visited the diggings on this occasion were Sir B. Brodie, F.R.S., 
Mr. Godwin Austen, F.R.S., Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, Professor Rolleston, F.R.S., of 
Oxford, Mr. Busk, F.R.S., late President A.I., Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, Mr. Bowman, F.R.S., and Professor Smith, F.RAS., of 
Oxford, all of whomweresatisfied with the convincing natureof the 
evidence afforded by this section.* At the bottom of this shaft, 
which was on the same level as that of No. 1 escarp, two galleries 
ran northward, one of which was 27 feet (the 1 gest found), 
another ran about 10 feet under the ditch to the west, and on 
the south were three excavations of considerable width, 
supported by pillars left in the solid chalk; between these 
weallecink there were two small windows about a foot square, the 
object of which ee to have been to probe the sides during 
the excavation and ascertain the distance from the adjoining 
ery. .A similar window was described in one of the galleries 
tormerly opened by Mr. Willett. Over the entrance to one of 
these galleries, on the south of No, 2 escarp shaft, some rude 
scoring was found. It had been executed with a flint, and 
consisted of longitudinal scratches scraped with a broad edge 
of a flint, over which nine vertical scratches had been cut with 
a sharp edge. The surface of the chalk had been coated 
with a ferruginous oxide which had been scraped off by the 
flint, leaving the scratches white. Some similar scratches were 
seen on the side of the entrance to the west ¢. Hery.. These 
were discovered on a Monday morning, and I myself saw a 
portion of them uncovered. I have no reason to doubt their 
muineness, but the tools had been left in tho diggings durin 

unday, and the facility with which marks are made in chalk 
makes it necessary to receive any such facts with caution. 
With the exception of these scratches found in one place towards 
the close of our investigations, the absence of any scoring in 
the shafts and gallefies was remarkable. I was on the look out 
for them from the first, but for obvious reasons avoided men- 
honing the subject to the workmen. A rude nondescri t figure 
was also found, cut with a flint, on a block of chal in the 
rubble of the shaft near the same place, and several fragments of 
chalk appeared to have been scratched by animals, The 


* A letter from Mr. Prestwich on the subject is appended to this paper. 
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galleries from this shaft did not communicate with those of any 


other shaft. 
Reverting now to No. 1 escarp shaft (E. fig. 1, Pl. xv.), a 
gallery was found running castward under the ditch in the 

‘rection of No. 2 escarp shaft; but this, in consequence of the wet 
having penetrated the roof from the bottom of the ditch which 
had been exposed to rain, soon fell m and was abandoned. 
Another gallery led under the ditch to the westward. The roofs 
of these galleries were only 3 feet beneath the bottom of the 
ditch, which affords a fourth proof of the priority of the 
galleries. Had the ditch been open at the time, the miners would 
not have run galleries at so short a distance beneath the ditch. 

This gallery had two branches. One to the south-west com- 
municated by means of one of the small windows before spoken 
of, with other galleries afterwards opened. The other, running 
west, led to another opening, to which we obtained access by a 
narrow neck; there was also a communication by means of a 
window, and the opening beyond being the first found that 
presented this peculiarity—for it must remembered that I 
ba not been describing them exactly in the order of their dis- 
covery—was named the SVindow Chamber. Proceeding through 
this, we found ata distance of 18 feet from No. 1 esearp shaft 
that the rubble rose, indicating the presence of another shaft 
St figs. 1 and 3, PL. xv.). The bones of animals now appeared 
‘or the first time in considerable quantities, mixed with quan- 
tities of Helix nemoralis. Presently a well formed and perfect 
lower human jaw fell down from above, and on locking up 
we could perceive the remainder of the skull fixed with the 
base downwards, and the face towards the west, between two 
pieces of the chalk rubble. When I saw this, I hollowed out 
so loudly that Mr. Harrison, who happened to be outside at the 
time, although he had been himself previously assisting in the 
excavation of this gallery, pees that it must have tumbled 
in, and came with a shovelto dig us out. Tt was some time 
before T could make him understand that we had added a third 
person to our party. 

The position of the skull above the bottom of the shaft was 
found to be 2 feet 6 inches. The bones of the body were 
found afterwards in the shaft above the skull, so that the 
woman, for such it was, was placed with the head downwards. 
The skull, however, had been turned over with the crown up, 
which may perhaps be regarded as evidence of her having fallen 
into the shaft. Pl. xix. shows five views of this dolichocephalic 
skull, which is described by Professor Rolleston as being of 
unusually large size, having a cephalic index of 75, and a cubic 
capacity of 105 inches. Amore detailed account of itwill be given 
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by him hereafter. It was now decided to excavate this shaft from 
the top. Having been called away for a day by military duty, 
theexcavation wasconducted by Professor Rolleston, F.R.S.,whose 
services we were 80 fortunate as to secure at this time. A cutting 
6 feet wide was made across the ditch at a distance of 16 feet 
from the former cutting. (A section of this is shown in fig. 3, 
PL xv.). The bottom of the ditch was reached at 5 feet beneath 
the top of the silting as before. The shaft, now named the 
Skeleton Shaft (H. figs. 1 and 3, Pl. xv.), was found near the 
middle of the ditch, cutting through the Fausse-braye, which 
was seen in the sides of the section made in the ditch. This 
shaft was smaller than the others, beng only 4 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and its depth 6 feet 3 inches. The bottem, con- 
sequently, was only 7 inches lower than that of No. 1 escar 

shaft. At 1 foot from the bottom, and 1 foot 6 inches beneath 
the skull, there was a red seam in the rubble, marking probably 
the line at which the shaft may have stood open for some time ; 
and this seam penetrated into a gallery to the south. Over the 
shaft and on the level of the bottom of the ditch, a horizontal 
red seam of silting was traced through the rubble, and spreading 
also over the bottom of the ditch, rising over the line of the 
Fausse-braye, thereby constituting a fifth proof of the priority 
of the shaft. With the skeleton were found remains of four 
pigs, ox, goat, fox, and roe, which will be described in detail 

Professor Rolleston. 

From the skeleton shaft, a gallery 3 feet iim led to 
another shaft on the south (K. figs. 1 and 3, Pl. xv.), 
about 9 feet in diameter, and named No. 2 counterscarp shaft, 
the bottom of which was on exactly the same level as that of 
the skeleton shaft. From it, four galleries led to the south, 
east, west, and north-west. That to the east communicated by 
means of a window with the galleries from No. 1 escarp shaft; 
that to the north-west opened into a kind of irregular square 
chamber, which looked into the skeleton shaft by means of oO 
small window. All these so-called chambers, by us, were of 
the same height and character as the others, except that to the 
west, which was 8 feet high, and had, im the roof, a small hole 
about 3 inches high, apparently formed by hand. On excavating 
the rubble from this sh eine of the counterscarp was found, 
marked by a red seam of silting passing at the usual angle 
sgadcheidis sdbhlastuidheanminer eboondy-ainliceted in tus caaett 
the escarp in Nos. 1 and 2 escarp shafts (fig. 3, PL xv.). 
This constitutes a sixth proof of the priority of the shafts. 
Above this shaft was found the red cup-shaped seam formed by 
rain-wash over the top of the shaft after it had been filled in, 
asin the case already noticed in No. 1 counterscarp shaft, and 
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over this again was found the chalk rubble of the outer ram- 
part, thus forming a seventh proof of the priority of the shafte. 
Out of the skeleton shaft to the north, a gallery feet long led 
to another shaft under the main rampart (L. figs. 1 and 4, 
Pl. xv.), termed by us, Rampart Shaft, The rubble out of this 
was excavated from beneath sufficiently to ascertain that it was 
a shaft, and a hole having been made through the rubble, the 
opening to another gallery 8 feet long was found leading to 
the north-east, which was entered and measured. This shat 
being situated entirely beneath the main rampart, affords an 
eighth proof that the flint mines are older than the entrench- 
ment. ; 
The-whole network of galleries thus disclosed were driven 





along the same vein of flints, traces of which were seen uj 
the sides of nearly all of them. The marks where the teh $e: 


formed of the times of deer horn (fig. 3, Pl. xviti.) had been 
used to extract the flints were seen in a number of places, and 
pieces of chalk having on them the marks of the ints of these 
tines taken out of ole from positions where our own 
picks had not been used, were ss for the inspection of 
the members. ‘The chalk on this line of hills, formimg, as all 
geologists are aware, the southern spring of the great anticlinal 
arch of the Wealden, rises here everywhere at an angle towards 
the north, the network of galleries following the seam of flints 
are all driven upon the same plane of stratifinokien, rising at an 
angle of about 5 degrees towards the north. Having taken 
careful levels between this and Mr. Willett’s and Mr. Tyndall's 
shafts, in the interior of the camp (K. and L. fig-1, Pl. xiv.), 
and assuming Mr. Willett’s shaft to have been 20 feet deep 
before it became ages hag ent as is the case at. present, 

find that the bottom of Mr. Willett’s shaft is 18-31 feet above 
that of theshaft E, which weexcavated in the ditch. All ing for 
the distance between themof 316 feet, taken obliquely inthe plain 
of ascent, it appears quite possible that the same vein of flints may 
have been worked in both places. But assuming Mr. Tyndall's 
shaft to have been 39 feet deep, the bottom of it is 38°23 feet 
lower than that of Mr. Willett’s, consequently, the same vein 
could-not have been worked by these latter shafts, the distance 
between them being 190 feet. 








In the rubble taken out of our shafts and galleries, large 
quantities of broken flint-nodules were found; all, however, it 
was noticed, being too small, or too irregular, for the construction 


of a good implement ; and hence, probably, the reason for their 
having been abandoned. Like those of Spiennes, all these 
fractured nodules, without exception, were of the unaltered blue 
colour of the flint. Amongst them, however, were found in the 
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galleries three or four flakes (distinguishing by this term, flakes 
rom chips), and these flakes had a white patina like those 
found on the surface.* This shows that the shafts were filled-in 
quickly by the people who made them, from materials probably 
tuken from other pits before the fractured flints had time to 
become discoloured, but with them were thrown in several 
flakes which had lain for some time on the surface, and become 
whitened by exposure to the air and moisture. These par- 
ticular shafts, therefore, were not the earliest of the series 
excavated im Cissbury. | 

Only one or two rude flint implements were found in 
the shafts. Animal remains, with the exception of those 
found in the skeleton shaft, were rare; fragments of deer 
horn were plentiful, but none which could with aac 
be called picks, Broken tines (fig. 3, Pl. xviii.), which I s 
afterwards show were used as punches, were common, all 
extremely rotten and difficult to preserve—no pottery, with 
the exception of one fragment of coarse red, with quartz, found 
in the red clay above No. 1 counterscarp shaft, and which may 
consequently be of a later period than the shafts. The blade- 
bone of a small ox was found near the bottom of No. 1 escarp 
shaft. The general incline of the slope of the hill showed that 
the shafts, at the time they were excavated and filled up, were 
about 17 feet deep beneath the then surface (fig. 3, PL xv.), 
and that the western group of five communicated with each 
other, whilst the one to the east was isolated. The small 
diameter of the skeleton shaft, and its proximity to No. 2 
counterscarp shaft (fig. 3, Pl. xv.), has caused some doubt as 
to whether it could really have been a shaft extending to the 
surface, or only a chamber higher than the other galleries, 
the top of which may have been cut off in the formation of 
the ditch, but the ground plan shows that three galleries led 
from the skeleton shaft, which is in favour of its being a 
shaft; and it will be remembered that at Spiennes some of 
the shafts were of still less size, and are described as being 
quite close together. We must assume, therefore, that this 
was o shaft, and that the woman found in it, from some 
cause unknown, either fell in or was thrown in at some time 
previous to its being filled up. 

We then commenced cutting a section 11 feet wide(AUVX. 
fig. 1, PL. xv., and 5. fig. 2, Pl. xv.) through the rampart above 
the cutting in the ditch, with the object of further ascertaining 
nt age — San it i obvious that all objects 

ound Mm the rampart must be of the same age, or earlier, th 
the date of its construction. = ran 
* Specimens of these ilints were exhibited at the meeting. 
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It had already been noticed that the Déb/ai was not equal to 
the Remblai, and consequently all the earth of the rampart 
could not have been excavated from the ditch. This was con- 
firmed by the section now opened, in which we recognise—Lst, 
the surface earth thrown up from the ditch marked by a brown 
colour ; 2nd, the chalk hanks thrown over it from the 
lower parts of the ditch; and 3rd, an addition to the rampart 
formed by successive layers of turf and rubble, of which as many 
as seven alternate layers were counted in one place. The 
original slope of the hill was marked by a red seam representing 
the original tart line and surface soil, before the rampart was 
thrown over it, and the greatest height of the rampart above 
this was 9 fect. Flint flakes, weathered and whitened, were 
found occasionally all through the rampart, also oyster shells, 
Helix nemoralis, Cyelostoma elegans, and Helir ericetorum. 
Bones of the ree and calf were found and identified by Professor 
Rolleston. About twenty-five fragments of pottery were found 
in the rampart at different levels, some, 5 feet beneath the top, m 
the centre, all of which was hand-made, black, or brown red, 
with grains of quartz, imperfectly baked and unevenly coloured, 
about }-inch thick, corresponding to the British pottery found 
in tumuli, and differing both from the Romano-British pottery 
found in the ditch and on the surface, and from the coarser 
kind of pottery which had been found in the large pit in the 
interior. One of the most interesting relics discovered here 
was a flattish piece of chalk (fig. 6, PI. xvii.) about 7-inch thick, 
and from 2 to2} inches across, perforated by a hole half-an-inch 
in diameter which had been bored from both sides. Objects of 
this description, so common amongst prehistoric antiquities 
in stone, are not usual in chalk, the only other recorded instance 
of one made of chalk, that I am aware of, being, curiously 
enough, that found 15 feet deep in a shaft in Grimes Graves by 
Canon Greenwell.* Several rounded sea-shore pebbles, similar 
to those found in the ditch, were also discovered in the rampart. 
A nest of about forty-six flakes and chips was found within the 
space of a foot and a half, beneath the exterior slope of the 
rampart, all of which must have been deposited together at 
one time. ‘This concludes the excavations in and about the 
— 
We now turn our attention to the large pit in the interior 
which had been aces excavated to a depth of about 12 feet 
(M. fig. 1, PL. xiv., and fig. 3, Pl. xiv,and figs. 1, 2,and 3, Pl. xvii.), 
our object being to ascertain whether the greater size of this 
pit, nearly 66 feet in diameter, was owing to any difference in 

® # Journal of the Ethnological Society of London.” Now Series. Voll iis 
page 430, read June 27th, 1570. 
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the mode of construction. It was decided to excavate half of it 
in the same manner as had already been done in the ease of No. 2 
‘esearp shaft, leaving a vertical section of rubble across the 
middle, and, penetrating as deep as we could, to reach the 
bottom if possible, if not, to ascertain the form of the upper 
half. A scaffolding and windlass having been erected over the 
shaft, we sank down to a depth of 42 rue oo the highest 
margin, when, wet weather coming on, and the rubble ne ing 
rotten,'a great fall in the night filled up a part of what — 
been excavated, and would have buried the workmen had they 
been there. It became evident that in order to reach the 
bottom it would be necessary to excavate the whole shaft, for 
» which our funds were insiifitstent; and moreover, having already 
attained the bottoms of six shafts, it was unnecessary, and our 
time was better employed in clearing out the upper portions of 
the half-pit and throwing the rubble into the oblanhs thereby 
filling up at the same time, which having been made one of the 
conditions of the landlord, Mr. Wisden, we were+bound to 
perform. | 

_ Six distinct seams of flint (figs. 2 and 3, Pl. xvii.) were found 
on the sides of this pit, at from 5 to 6 feet apart. The two 
‘upper seams coincided with the floors of ledges or terraces cut | 
inthesidesof the pit (A. and C. figs. 1,2,and 3, BL: xvii}, theseams 
of flint being found in the corners of the terraces in the chalk 
wall just above the floor. Here and there small caves had been 
run in to get out more flints (B. fig. 1, Pl. xvii.). On the south- 
west side also, a gallery 8 feet long (D. figs. 1 and 2, Pl. XvVii.) 
had been driven on the second terrace. These terraces were 
only a foot wide on the north and south sides, but the second 
terrace widened to 10 feet on the west side, Below that, the 
remaining four seams were cut through vertically, the shaft 
widening somewhat towards the bottom. This terrace forma- 
tion had the effect of finally convincing those few neighbours 
who until now had still doubted that the excavations were made 
for flints. 

The cause of this difference of form from the other shafts 
is easily explained. It depended on the depth beneath the 
‘surface at which the upper seam of flints was reached. We 
will assume that in all cases a small shaft about 9 feet wide was 
sunk first, when 'the seam was not attained until a depth of 17 
to-20 feet was reached, as was the case on the south side of the 
‘series, then galleries were driven along the seams, it being too 
deep to excavate them by surface workings. But in the case of 
this large pit, situated on the north of the series on the slope of 
the hill, the upper seam, was reached at 3 feet from the surface. 
It was therefore worked out by surface workings, enlarging the 
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shaft, and sp ing out all round until the seam cropped out 
on the lower side of the hill, and got too deep for surface work- 
ing on the upper side (see sections, figs, 2 and 3, Pl-xvit.). sce | 
then formed a terrace and went down to the next seam, which 
was worked out in a similar manner, the ledges left at the levels 
of the upper seams serving for the men to stand on and draw 
the rubbish up from the lower levels by means of ropes and 
skins, or baskets. This explains the large size of some of the 
pits, all of which large pits will probably be found on examina- 
tion to be terraced in the same way. 

In the vertical section of the rubble left standing across the 
centre of the pit,a red seam (EE. fig. 3, Pl. xvii.) is seen. This 
represents a cup-shaped deposit of harder rubble which was 
found all over the pit, the lowest part of which seam was about 
8 feet beneath the similarly cup-shaped surface. This line pro- 
bably marks the surface of a first filling which may have stood 
at this level for some little time, and been subsequently covered 
by another Alling, making it 8 feet higher. The greater part 
of the animal remains, pepe implements, and flakes were 
found in this seam. Probably the fabricators worked their 
flints in this sheltered hollow, judging from the immense 
number of flint chips found in the seam, and it is important 
to notice that a considerable pore of the rubble overlayin 
this seam consisted of white chalk—fdling, not silting okaaeowd 
probably from the opening of a second shaft subsequently to 
that from which the first filing was obtained, and thrown mto 
the hollow after it had for some time been used as a workshop, 
consequently all the animal remains found in this seam are of 
the age of the shafts, and not of any subsequent period. 

The geentor part of the animal remains found, appear to be 
those of domesticated animals, and consist of pa ox, goat, 
and red deer, the details of which will be given hereafter by 
Professor Rolleston, One small jaw of goat was found 33 feet 
beneath the upper margin. Rude flint implements were found 
all through the filling, but chiefly in the red seam ; those near 
the bottom were of the blue colour of the flint. Charcoal was 
found at a depth of 30 feet below the upper margin, and has 
been identified by Mr. Alfred White, FSA. as referable 
to furze, willow, and beech. The pottery in the superficial soil 
was of a similar character to some of that found in the ditch, 
but at a depth of 13 feet below the surface in the filing 
(F. fig. 3, PL. xvii.), three pieces of a different description were 
found by me, in my previous diggings. This pottery was of 
two kinds, one red on the outside, 4-inch thick, mixed with 
large fragments of white quartz, some of which were as much 
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rim of a large vessel (fig. 8, Pl. xviii.) of dark brown pottery, 
hand-made, about ach thick, mixed with smaller grains of 
quartz. This last, as shown by the fragment of the rim, must 
have been a vessel about 9 inches in diameter at the mouth, 
and enlarging to 13 inches at about 2 inches from it. The 
texture of this pottery found in the shaft shows it to be of 
coarser quality dias any found on the surface or in the ditch in 
Cissbury. Another fragment of this coarser kind was now 
found 18 feet from the surface, and consequently some distance 
below the line of the red seam. 

The implements of deer horn consisted of tines eut with flint 
round the surface, and snapped off (fig. 3, PL. xviii.) ; also one 
. or two wedges of deer horn cut with flint, one of which was 
ground all round (fig. 2; Pl. xviii.). Some of the pieces were 
cut with a notch all round, but not separated, and fragments of 
horn were found in great abundance, showing that the material 
must have been plentiful. They were very rotten, and none 
were found which could with certainty be said to have been used 
as picks, though several pieces were battered at the thick end 
as if used for hammering. A chalk cup, similar to those 
found by Canon Greenwell and to one found by Mr. Tyndall, 
was brought up from a depth of 30 feet. Also a piece of deer 
horn about 4 inches in length, cut with a flint on both sides, as 
if preparatory to the formation of a bone pin, and abandoned 
before completion. | 

Tn order to ascertain the exact mode of working the chalk by 
the prehistoric men, I made a set of deer-horn tools similar to 
those turned up in the di rings. Out of a pair of antlers I 
made two picks, one mandril. two wedges, and five tine punches. 
Cutting off the tines with a flint took me from five to ten 
minutes, and the best mode of making the wedges was found to 
be by grinding them on a wet sandstone. Commencing with a 
surface of have: smooth chalk, and taking the work turn about 
with one of the men, I found that we had made an excavation 
3 feet square and 3 feet deep in an hour and a half, conse- 
quently, by continuous labour, and sufficient reliefs, it would 
have taken us twelve hours to form the longest gallery found, 
viz. 27 feet. Mr. Harrison also applied one of the picks to a 
chalk nodule which was sticking out of the side of the chalk, 
and found that with it he could Licak it off flush with the side 
of the chalk, in the manner seen in the sides of the galleries, 
The Se however (here at least), was not the chief tool used, 
‘but the wedge and punch, driven into the cracks in the chalk 
with the thick end of the horn, served to loosen the lar 
blocks, which were then easily removed with the pick and he 
mandril. One ofthe wedges found in the rubble (fig. 5, PL. xviii.) 
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showed clear evidence of having been used in this way. The 
ean? was bruised and pierced, and a flake of the horn, about an 
inch square, Was turned up at an angle of 45°, the interstices 
being filled with battered chalk Ik, which could have been forced 
in only by hammering it into the chalk. When soaking this 
specimen in glue to preserve it, the chalk was dissolved out and 
the flake detached, but I have been able to glue it on again, 
the fractured portions fitting accurately, so as to show clearly 
the use to which it had been put. 

In order to test the use of the blade-bone as a shovel, I 
obtained three blade-bones of our larger modern ox, and having 
cut off the spines, used them as shovels in the hand, modifying 
them for use in the different ways suggested by the experiment. 
I found that, using small chalk rubble, I could fill a wheelbarrow 
with it in five minutes, but with the hands I could do so in 
four minutes. Although this is unfavourable to the blade-bone, 
the saving to the hands must be considered.* On the other 
hand, I found that the sharp age of the glenoid cavity injured 
the hand whilst shoving it into the rubble, and would certainly 
make a sore place in time, unless rounded; but neither of the 
two specimens of blade-bone found in the rubble were modified 
in this way. The edge of the suprascapular border, which 
would form the edge of the shovel, is # of an inch thick in two 

laces, and + of an inch thick everywhere; this would have to 
be sharpened, even iron shovels require to be kept p, but it 
was untouched in both the specimens found in the rubble. The 
bone had probably been buried with the partially ossified 
éuprascapular border attached to it, and this had decayed, 
leaving the margin of the ossified portion sharply defined. 
When fitted to a handle and properly prepared, I found it a 
very efficient tool, and was able to fill the wheelbarrow with it 
in two minutes; but as there was no evidence of this having 
been done by the prehistoric men, I think we must hesitate 
before accepting its use as a shovel by the miners here. It is 
true the spine was wanting in nearly all the blade-bones found, 
but was it cut off? or had itdecayed ? Some portions of bones 
decay more rapidly than others. The suggestion first put 
forward, I believe, by Mr. E. Willett is, however, ingenious, 
and as the bone is undoubtedly capable of being modified to 
the pu , we may hope to find evidence of its having been 
so used h ereatter, if it has not been obtained yet. 


This concludes the record of our excavations up to the present _ 


time. Some points of interest have been clearly settled. The hill 


* Major Godwin Austen informs ma that in the eastern parts of India, with 
which be is familiar as an officer of the Indian Survey, the hands are used more 
frequently than any kind of tool by the natives in filling baskets with earth. 
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was used by the miners before it was occupied fordefence. Some 
at least of the shafts and galleries, and these not the earliest, 
were made before the entrenchment. Was it the value of the 
flint mines on the hill which led to its being entrenched ? Are 
all the shafts anterior to the entrenchment, or may some of them 
be of later date? The cause of the exact coincidence of the 
boundary of the pits with the curved line of the entrenchment 
on the west side—a line determined, as I have already said, by 
tactical considerations—has yet to be determined.* The mines 
are of the neolithic age, although some of the implements present 
forms connecting them with paleolithic forms. I have nothing 
toalter from what I said eight years ago upon this point. Does 
the occurrence of Bos primigenivs and of wild animals chiefly in 
Mr. Tyndall’s pit, and the absence of Bos primigenius in’ our 
more recently excavated shafts, imply an earlier date for the 
former, or is this difference in the fauna accidental? The 
entrenchment is probably of pre-Roman times, as its form 
indicates, and the excavations in its ditch and rampart appear 
to prove. That flints were still in use after its erection is 
probable, from the evidence-adduced. There is no inherent 
mprobability in this; the defensive works of the Mississippi 
vey, which most closely resemble those of our own camp 
period, were the works of a people who em loyed copper only 
as a malleable stone, and used obsidian for their tools and 
weapons. The defences of central America, of the Polynesian 
Tslands, and of New Zealand, belong also to the age of stone. 
No bronze implement has been found in Cissbury, although I 
have formerly recorded the finding of one in the nei hbouring, 
but differently constructed camp of Highdown. No relic of 
Saxon date has been discovered, and the Romans, if they 
occupied it, cultivated it, as shown by their vineyard terraces in 
the interior of the camp, which would not have been there had 
they used it as a fort. 

t is possible that the pits which I have described in other 
fortified camps on the Sussex Down, and especially those of 
Mount Caburn, near Lewes, may hereafter turn out to be the 
mouths of shafts; a further examination of these is desirable. 

One clear line of conchological evidence has been drawn. 
Oysters, common in the rampart and in the ditch down to the 
very bottom, were, from causes very different, almost as little 
known to the miners as to ourselves, not one having been found 
in the filling of the shafts and galleries, T leave it to con- 
chologists to decide upon the value of this pomt of evidence, 
The pottery of the different periods, represented upon the hill, 
_ * See also my remarks on the tactical outline of this and similar British camps, 
in the “ Archwrologia,” vol. xlii., pp. 45 and 48, 
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has been determined ; and last, though not least amongst. the. 
achievements of an heroic age, a committee of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute. has done. some work.. The funds. liberally 
subseribed by the members have not been exceeded. 

Whilst the framing of this report has naturally fallen to my. 
lot, I must not fail to remind the members that we are greatly 
indebted to my colleague, Mr. Park Harrison, for the assistance 
that he has afforded me during a great part of the explorations, 
To his pencil is due the sketch of the section in» No. 2. escarp 
shaft which accompanies this paper; to his careful superinten-~ 
dence of the workmen, to the facility with which he crept into 
sundry places which my diniensions did not enable me to 
penetrate with the same ease, and to his active co-operation 
with me throughout, the Institute is indebted for no small 
ret of the information contained in this report: To Pro- 
fessor Rolleston, for his advice and assistance; to Mr: Ballard, 
of Broadwater, for facilitating our excavations in many ways, 
and more especially for lending us our two beat workmen, Guiles. 
and Wady ; to Mr. Tupper, the gamekeeper, for a helping hand 
on areal occasions ; and to Mr. Wisden, the owner of the pro-- 

tty, for his hospitality, and the uniform kindness with which 

e has promoted our explorations, the committee are also greatly 
indebted. Several non-members of the Institute have joined usin 
our ee eeren. and the results of this our first attempt in 
the field of original research, will, I trust, encourage. the 
Institute to continue similar explorations in years to come. I) 
propose, on a future occasion, to offer to the. Institute. some 
remarks on the forms of the implements found in Cissbury-at: 

Models of the large pit and of the entrenchment, with. the. 
shafts and galleries beneath, made accurately to scale by Colonel. 
Lane Fox, were exhibited at the meeting, and are now in. his. 
anthropological collection at Bethnal Green, together with: the 
experimental tools employed to ascertain the mode of working 
the galleries. The plans and sections accompanying this pi 
are also drawn accurately to scale. Plates xv. and xii. bet 
on the same seale, enables a comparison to be-made of the-siza. 
of the two works. 


The following are the animal remains found in the two pits, 











as determined by Professor Rotuestox, F.R.S. :-— 

Ancient Remains in Large Pit—Goat, Capra hireus; Horn 
cores; Roe, Cerens capriolus; Pig, Sus scrofa car, domesticus - 
Ox, Bos longifrons ; Red Deer, Cereus elaphus ; Horse, Eiypus 
eaballus, teeth from superficial layers only. 

Ancivnt Remains in Skeleton Pit.—Goat, Capra hireus ; Thoe, 
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Cervus capriolus ; Fox, Canis eulpes ; Pig, Sue serofa var. domes- 
ficus, Four pigs of various ages, two very young, one only old, 
were represented in this pit; there were not by any means a 
large number of bones of this species. Shrew mice, voles, 
and toads were also represented by the bones found in this pit. 
Six species of snails were found in the Skeleton Pit, viz :— 
Helix nemoralis (numerous), Helix lapicida, Helix rotundata, 
Helix arbusiorwm, Zonites cellaria, Cyelostoma elegans (very 
numerous). Woman—Homo sapiens—The skeleton, nearly 
entire, of a woman with a cephalic index of -75, and skull of a 
cubic capacity of 105 cubic inches. 

There were no remains of Bos primigenius or wild boar m any 
of the shafts or galleries exammed. 


The following letter from Professor -Prestwicn was received 
by the President :— 

“T told you on the spot what I thought of the interesting 
works over which you so kindly conducted us on Thursday 
last, and I have jotted down on paper the few conclusions 
which, after full consideration of the geclogical conditions, I 
am enabled to form, though I fear it is a very small geological 
contribution. 

“1. The fact of some of the shafts opening under the ram- 
part clearly shows the distinct and relative age of the two 
works—that the underground galleries and the shafts are older 
than the camp. 2. Thedeébris with which the shafts were filled 
had evidently been freshly removed, and at once used at the 
time of filling, as the blocks of chalk, had they been exposed 
to the air for even one winter would have crumbled and falle 
to pieces, and the small quantity of stiff red clay would have 
lost its pure colour and tenacious character.* 3. There seems 
to have a little, but not much, weathering of the sides of 
the shafts before the filling up took place. 4. The fillingin 
the bottom of the ditch is due to weathering and rain-wash. 

“While the shape of most of the flint implements is clearly 
neolithic, there are some which certainly approach very closely 
to palcolithic implements; but the use of horn, and the absence 
of all animal remains, except those of domestic animals and of 
wild boar and Bos primigenius sufficiently fix the former 
date. It is, however, very interesting to find the old type 
still existing at that period, although apparently in process of 


* This remark of Mr. Prestwich's is fully confirmed by the rubble rat 
from Mr. Willett’s shaft, which having msi ined on Spur thier pe 
Wry Nass caroahe te aol mas —A. 1, Fe | 
not m any of the others.—A. L. F. eye recaps - ia 
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“‘heing superseded by the newer ones. It, in my opinion, carries 
back the age of the diggings to a period considerably anterior 
to that of the camp.” 

The President also communicated the following note by Mr. 
Gopwis Austex, F.B.S., who visited the excavations with the 


party of distinguished scientists alluded to in the paper :— 


_“Cissbury Camp, Worthing, is an irregula earthwork, con- 
sisting of an outer bank, deep ditch, and a lofty inner 
The interest attaching to the recent explorations at this place 
is the evidence brought out of successive change. Evidence of 
early occupation is indicated by a double row of equidistant, 
circular depressions along the hill-side, which run towards the 
camp, and are continued within its area. The recent excava- 
tions were made on the line of these depressions, and just where 
st crossed the earthworks. It may be mentioned that the sur- 
face at this place offered no indication of circular depressions, 
and the spot fixed upon was taken from its position with reference 
to the depressions outside. The excavation showed circular 
shafts or pits, several: feet in depth, and which at bottom threw 
off low horizontal galleries. It was also ascertained that the 
circular depressions were connected with vertical pits and 
chambers. | 

The close attention with which the bod Sep was pursued, 
and the use made of every scrap of evidence as it came out, 
entitle Col. Lane Fox and Mr. ‘ison to great credit. In 
this way it became clear that the earthworks of the camp were 
thrown up subsequently to the formation of the lines of circular 
shafts sid chambers and their resulting circular depressions. 
Tt also appeared to me as if the lower or outer bank was the first 
that was wn up, and which is just such in its dimensions as 
are many of the single rings which occur in so many places over 
¢he chalk downs of the south-east of England, none of which 
can be considered as defensive works, unless ad supported a 

jsade. The inner embankment conforms to the outer, and, 
ae its magnitude, is an imposing work. A cross section of 
this, made by the explorers, 5 ed to suggest that, in its 
ultimate form, it was the result of two successive additions to 
its height. 

‘Tn form the Cissbury camp is not truly circular, as are 80 
many of the earthworks of the early British poe but the 
object: to be attained in this was to make the encamp nent 
‘nclude the series of vertical shafts, as important to the inmates 
of the camp. The purpose for which such excavations were 
made can be the subject of conjecture only ; as yet they have 
not afforded any clue to this. The flint implements which have 
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been found in and about the area of Cissbury indicate that it is 
referable to an early British period. Consideri g the nature of 
the implements at the service of such a people, such shafts and 

lleries must haye been great and laborious undertakings, 
paving corr nding advantages, as connected with their means 
of living, such as winter underground retreats for themselves, 
after the manner of the caye people, for which the small galleries 
would be well suited, or else as storing-places for grain and 
provender, as was done underground by the Rhemi of Gaul, 
Whence the early inhabitants of this part of England came. 
One thing is clear, that, whatever the original intention of these 
excavations may have been, there came a time when they were 
no longer needed, but were disused and finally filled in.” 


Exrianation or Prares XIV. ro XIX. 
Plate XIV. 
From Survey by Qol. A. Lane Fox. 
Fig. 1.— Plan of Cissbury Camp. 
Fig. 2.—Section on line CD, across rampart. 
Fig. 3.—Section on line .4 B, through large pit and rampart. 
Plate XV. 
From Survey by Col. A. Lane Fox. 
Fig. 1.—Plan of galleries and shafts beneath ditch and ram- 
Pare Cigebury.. 
Fig. 2.—Section on line A S, through No. 1 escarp shaft. 
Fig. 3.—Section on line CD, through skeleton shaft. 
Fig 4.—Section of ditch, showing layers of cutting and 
position of pottery and flakes. 
Plate XVT. 
pit No, 2 and ditch of Camp at Ciss- 
ir. J. Park Harrison. 
Pilate X VII. 
= ain a Surrey by Col. A. Lane For. 
‘ig. 1.—Plan of large pit at Cissbury. 
Fig. 2.—Section on Hine  T, with south-west view. 
Fig. 3.—Section on line R I’, with north-east view. 


Plate X VIII. 
Fig. 1.—Mallet of deer horn, used for driving in the tine 
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Fig. 3—Punch formed of the tine of adeer horn, cut off 
with a flint at top, found in large pit; half-size. 

Fig. 4.—Tine of deer horn, cut off ‘at top with a flint, found 
in large pit; half-size. c = y 

Kip. 5 — Wedge of deer horn, cut with a flint at. side, and 
showing marks of wear at the point, found in large pit; half- 
wize, | | 

Pig. 6.—Fragment of chalk, perforated by a hole bored from 
both sides, found in section of rampart ; half-size. = 

Fig. 7.—Fragment of coarse pottery found in the silting of 
the large pit, beneath red seam ; full size. . 

Fig. 8.—Fragment of brown pottery, found in silting of large 
pit, beneath red seam; full size. 


Skull of female found with other remains in the skeleton 
shaft at Cissbury. From drawing furnished by Professor 
Rolleston, F.R.S. 

Fig. 1.—Norma lateralis, 

Fig. 2.—Norma verticalis. 

Fig. 3.—Norma basilis. 

Fig. 4.—Norma occipitalis. 

Fig. 5—Norma facialis, 


Discrssion. 


Mr, Ensest Wittetr said: After the exhaustive manner in 
which your President has this evening both reviewed the rast 
history of Cissbury, and given an account of the recent care! y 
pomecnted excavations, little remains to be said, But as one who 
has taken a great deal of interest, and given much thought to the 
Camp, I am glad to be here to-night to endorse fully his arguments 
as to the sh see priority of the pits to the vallum. I stated, in 
conclusion of my paper on the subject read before the Society of 
Antiquaries in April, that this was a point it was most desirable to 
settle, and that it would require a considerable amount of time and 
work to doit. As this has been now done by the liberality of the 
Institute, and I think the facts demonstrated by the President, who 
so kindly undertook the superintendence of the work, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, it leaves little more, as far as our present inquiry 
extends, to be settled as to Cissbury. | 

Lord Rosewit believed he was in possession of several imple- 
ments and other remains—found either in the pits he worked him- 
self, or in the one worked by the late Mr, Tyr —which were as 
yet undescribed, and unrepresented in the collection before the 
meeting. He would be glad to produce these specimens at some 
future meeting, if thought desirable, and at the same time add in 
any way in his power to the facts or information already produced 
by others in connection with this very interesting discovery. 
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Professor Bory Dawrrss eaid that he had examined and made a 
list of the bones and teeth from the pit excavated in 1874 by Mr. 
Tyndall, which were shown him by that gentleman at Brighton, and 
he has a distinct recollection that among them there were domestic 
animals such as the goat.* This pit, therefore, merely differed from 
those deseribed by Colonel Lane Fox in presenting two wild animals 
not found in the former. 


Mr. Park Harrison, Mr. Franxs, and Professor Rottestox 
offered some remarks. 

The author briefly replied. 

A series of diagrams, two models, and a large collection of 
flint implements and animal remains, were exhibited in illustra- 
tion of the paper. The meeting then separated. 

* Note— December 10, 1875.—List of species: vu Hos primigenius), roe, 
tag, wild boar, badger, Bos fongifrons, goat, dog. The wote wild and Doane 
animals were in Mr. Tyndall's possession in August, 1874. 
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The History of Twrs, as a Criterion of the Retatrve Powers 
of Nature and Nurture. By Francis Garton, F.R.5.* 


THE roman close resemblance attributed to twins has been 
the subject of many novels and plays, and most persons have 
felt a desire to know upon what basis of truth those works of 
fiction may rest. But twins have a other claims to atten- 
tion, one of which will be discussed in the present memoir. It 
is, that their history affords means of distinguishing between 
the effects of lenteties received at birth, and of those 
that were imposed by the circumstances of their after lives ; in 
other words, between the effects of nature and of nurture.t 
This is a subject of especial importance in its bearings on inves- 
Paco into mental heredity, and I, for my pet, have keenly 
felt the difficulty of drawing the necessary distinction when- 
ever I tried to estimate the degree in which mental ability was, 
on the average, Inherited. The objection to statistical evidence 
in proof of its inheritance has always been: “‘ The persons 
whom you may have lived under similar social condi- 
tions and have had similar estore. of education, but such 
prominent conditions are only a small part of those that deter- 
ine the future of each man’s life. It is to trifling accidental 
circumstances that the bent of his disposition and his success 
are mainly due, and these you leave wholly out of account—in 
fact, they do not admit of being tabulated, and therefore your 
statistics, however plausible at first sight, are really of ver 
little use.” No method of inquiry which I have been able to 
carry out—and I have tried many methods—is wholly free from 
this objection. I have therefore attacked the problem from the 
ite side, ———o eome new method by which it would 
be possible to weigh in just scales the respective effects of 
nature and nurture, and to ascertain their several shares in 
framing the disposition and intellectual ability of men. The 
life history of twins supplies what I wanted. We might begin 
by inquiring about twins who were closely alike in boyhood and 
* Reprinted, with revision and additions, from Fraser's Magazine, Nov. 1875. 
+ In my “English Men of Science," 1874, p. 12,1 t d this subject in = 
cursory way. It subsequently occurred to me that it deserved a more elaborate 
inquiry, which I made, and of which this paper is a result. 
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outh, and who were educated together for many years, and 

m whether they sub quently grew unlike, and, if so, what 
the causes were which, in the opinion of the family, pro- 
duced the dissimilarity, In this way we may obtain direct 
evidence of the kind we want. Again, we may obtain yet more 
valuable evidence by a converse method. We might inquire 
into the history of twins who were exceedingly unlike in child- 
hood, and learn how far their characters became assimilated under 
the influence of identical nurtures, inasmuch as they had the 
same home, the same teachers, the same associates, and in every 
other respect the same surroundings. — 

My materials were obtained by sending circulars of inquiry 
to persons who were either twins themselves or the near rela- 
tions of twins. The printed questions were in thirteen groups; 
the last of them-asked for the addresses of other twins known 
to the recipient, who mizht be likely to respond if I wrote to 
them. This happily led to a continually widening circle of 
correspondence, which I pursued until enough material was 
accumulated for a general reconnaissance of the subject. 

There is a large literature ee to twins in their purely 
surgical and physiological aspect. The reader interested in this 
should consult Die Lehre con den 4willingen, von L. Klein- 
wichter, Prag. 1871. It is. full of references, but it is also 
unhappily disfigured by a number of numerical misprints, 

eclally in page 26. Ihave not found any book that treats 
of twins from my present point of view. 

The reader will easily understand that the word “ twins ” is 
4 vague expression, which covers two very dissimilar events— 
the one corresponding to the progeny of animals that have 
usually more than one young one at a birth, each of which is 
derived from a separate ovum, while the other is due to the de- 
velopment of two germinal spots in the same ovum. In the 
latter case, they are enivelopat . in the same membrane, and all 
such twins are found invariably to be of the same sex. The 
consequence of this is, that I find a curious discontinuity in my 
results. One would have expected that twins would commonly 








and a girl, they are never closely 
ver due to the development of 

+ Spots in the same ovum, | 

: righty returns of cases of close simi- 

f which entered into many instructive 
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details. In a few of these nota single point of difference could 
be specified. In the remainder, the colour of the hair and eyes 
were almost always identical; the height, weight, and strength 
were generally nearly so. Nevertheless, ] have a few cases of 
a notable difference ‘In these, although the resemblance was 
otherwise very near. The manner and address of the thirty- 
five pairs of twins is usually described as very similar, though 
there often exists a difference of expression, familiar to near 
relatives, but unperceived by strangers. The intonation of the 
voice when speaking is commonly the same, but it frequently 
happens that the twins sing in different keys. Most singularly 
the one point in which similarity is rare, is the handwriting. 
T can with difficulty account for this, considering how strongly 
handwriting runsin families, but I am sure of the fact. I have 
only one case in which nobody, not even the twins themselves, 
aR distinguish their own notes of lectures, &c.; barely two 
or three in which the handwriting was ssadiatingAiahaite by 
others, and only a few in which it was described as closely alike. 
On the other hand, I have many in which it is stated to be 
unlike, and some in which it is alluded to as the only point of 
difference. It would appear that the handwriting is a very 
delicate test of difference in organisation—a conclusion whit 
T commend to the notice of enthusiasts in the artof discovering 
character by the handwriting. 

One of my inquiries was for anecdotes as regards the mis- 
takes made by near relatives, between the twins. The replies 
are numerous, but not very varied in character. When the 
twins are children, they have commonly to be distinguished by 
ribbons tied round their wrist or neck; nevertheless the one is 
sometimes fed, physicked, and whipped by mistake for the 
other, and the description of these little domestic catastrophes 
is usually given to me by the mother, in a phraseology that is 
somewhat touching by reason of its seriousness, I have one 
ease in which a doubt remains whether the children were not 
changed in their bath, and the presumed A is not really B, and 
vice versa. In another case, an artist was engaged on the por- 
traits of twins who were between three and four years of age ; 
he had to lay aside his work for three weeks, and, on resuming 
it, could not tell to which child the respective likenesses he had 
in hand belonged. The mistakes are less numerous on the part 
of the mother during the boyhood and girlhood of the twins, 
but almost as frequent on the part of strangers. I have many 
instances of tutors being unable to distinguish their twin pupils. 
Iwo girls used regularly to impose on their music teacher when 
one of them wanted a whole holiday ; they had their lessons at 
separate hours, and the one girl sacrificed herself to receive two 
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lessons on the same day, while the other one enjoyed herself. 
Here is a brief and comprehensive account :—“ tly alike: 
in all, their schoolmasters never could tell them apart; at 
dancing parties they constantly changed partners without dis- 
covery ; their close resemblance is scarcely diminished by age.” 
The following is a typical schoolboy anecdote :—* Iwo twins. 
were fond of playing tricks, and ee nie were frequently 
made; but the boys would never own which was the guilty one, 
and the complainants were never certain which of the two he 
was. One head master used to say he would never flog the 
innocent for the guilty, and another used to flog both.” No less 
than nine anecdotes have reached me of a twin seeing his or 
her reflection in a looking-glass, and addressing it, in the belief 
it was the other twin in person. I have many anecdotes of 
mistakes when the twins were nearly grown up. Thus :— 
“Amusing scenes occurred at college when one twin came to. 
visit the other; the porter on one occasion refusing to let the 
visitor out of the college gates, for, though they stood side by 
side, he professed ignorance as to which he ought to allow to 


depart.’ 

Children are usually quick in distinguishing between their 
parent and his or her twin; but I have two cases to the con- 
trary. Thus, the daughter of a twin says :—* Such was the 
marvellous similarity of their features, voice, manner, &c., that 
I remember, as a child, being very much puzzled, and I think, 
had my aunt lived much with us, I should have ended by 
thinking I had mothers.” In the other case, a father who 
was a twin, remarks of himself and his brother :—** We were ex- 
tremely alike, and are so at this moment, so much so that our 
children up to five and six years old did not know us apart.” 

I have four or five instances of doubt during an engagement 
of marriage. Thus:—“‘ A married first, but both twins met 
the lady together for the first time, and fell in love with her 
there and then. A managed to see her home and to gain her 
affection, though B went sometimes courting in his place, and 
neither the lady nor her parents could tell which was which”? 
I have also a German letter, written in quaint terms, about 
twin brothers who married sisters, but could not easily be dis- 
Siege by them.* In the well-known novel by Mr. Wilkie 
C of “Poor Miss Finch,” the blind girl distinguishes the twin 

* I take this opportunity of withdrawing a anecdote, i no great im- 
portance, published in “Men of Selene” 14 about wee pasa his 
twin brother for a joke at supper, and not being discovered by his wife. It was 
told me en good authority ; but I have reason to doubt the fac Ory ii 
not known to the son of one of the twins. However, the twins in questions were 


Sa renanily alike, and Ihave many anecdotes sbout them sent me by tho 
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she loves by the touch of his hand, which gives her a thrill that 
the touch of the other brother does not. Philosophers have 
not, I believe, as yet vestigated the conditions of such thrills: 
but I have a case in which Miss Finch’s test would have failed. 
Two persons, both friends of a certain twin lady, told me that 
she had frequently remarked to them that “kissing her twin 
sister was not like kissing her other sisters, but like kissing 
herself—her own hand for example.’ 

It would be an interesting experiment for twins who were 
lowly alike, to try how far dogs could distinguish between 
them by scent. 

I have a few anecdotes of strange mistakes made between 
twins in adult life. Thus, an officer writes :—“On one occasion 
when I returned from foreign service my father turned to me 
and said, ‘I thought you were in London,’ thinking I was my 
brother—yet he had not seen me for nearly four years—our 
resemblance was so ys 

The next and last anecdote I shall give is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of those I have; it was sent me by the brother of 
the twins, who were in middle life at the time of its occurrence : 
“A was again coming home from India, on leave ; the ship did 
not arrive for some be after it was due; the twin brother B 
had come up from his quarters to receive A, and their old 
mother was very nervous. One morning A rushed in, saying, 
‘Oh, mother, how are you?’ Her answer was, ‘No, B, it’s a 
bad joke; you know how anxious I am!’ and it was a little 
time before A could persuade her that he was the real man.” 

Enough has been said to prove that an extremely close per- 
sonal resemblance frequently exists between twins of the same 
sex; and that, although the resemblance usually diminishes as 
they grow into manhood and womanhood, some cases occur in 
which the resemblance is lessened in a hardly peowne de- 
gree. It must be borne in mind that the divergence of develop- 
ment, when it occurs, need not be ascribed to the effect of 
different nurtures, but it is quite possible that it may be due to 
the appearance of qualities inherited at birth, though dormant, 
like gout, in early life. To this I shall recur. 

There is a curious feature in the character of the resemblance 
between twins, which has been alluded to by a few corres- 
pondents; it is well illustrated by the following quotations. A 
mother of twins says :— There seemed to be a sort of inter- 
changeable likeness in expression, that often gave to each the 
effect of being more like his brother than himself.” Again, 
two twin brothers, writing to me, after analysing their points 
of resemblance, which are close and numerous, and pointing out 
certain shades of difference, add— These seem to have marked 
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us through life, though for a while, — we were first G2 
rated, the one to go to busimess, and the other to college, o 
respective characters were inverted ; wo both think that at that 
time we each ran into the character of the other. The proof of 
this consists in our own recollections, in our correspondence b 
letter, and in the views which we then took of matters in which 
we were interested.” In explanation of this appsrent inter- 
changeableness, we must recollect that no character is simple, 
and that in twins who strongly resemble each other, every ex- 
pression in the one may be matched by a corresponding ex- 
pression in the other, but if does not follow that the same 
expression should be the dominant one in both cases. Now it 
is by their dominant expressions that we should 
sama ote consequently when one twin has temporarily 
ression which is the dominant one in his brother, he is 
arth mistaken’ for him. There are also eases where the 
development of the two twins is not strictly pari 
reach the same goal at the cme time, but ‘aot by identical 
Thus : 2 reer is born the larger, sows "overtakes and 
surpasses A, and isin his turn overtaken end being 
that the twins beoome closel alike. This rocco td 
giving an interchangeable likeness at certain .of their 
gro and-is undoubtedly due to nature more fr ently than 
to nurture. 
Among my thirty-five detailed cases of close similarity, there 
are no les th ~Aneetlaspene emp ES suffered from some 
t or sOTle excep peculiari ity. One twin 
writes that she and her sister “ have both the deed of not being 
able to come downstairs quickly, which, however, was not born 
with them, but came.on at the age of twenty.” Three pairs of 
twins have peculiarities in their fingers; in one case it consists 
in a slight congenital flexure of one of the joints of the little 
finger; it Wha inherited from & grandmother, but neither 
pants nor brothers, nor sisters show the least trace of it. 
another case the twins have a peculiar way of i rr 
fmgers, and there was a faint tendenc es —— same 
in the ‘sain ieee - her alone of a third 
case, a Ww. made a few inquiries, w is given b 
Mr. Darwin, but is not included sau whi given 
known family tendency to the peculiarity in the twins of a 











ruptured, and the other became so at six months old. Two 
crane at the age of twenty-three were attacked by toothache, 

and the same tooth had to be extracted in each case. There are 
curious and close correspondences mentioned in the falling off 
of the hair, Two cases are mentioned of death from the same 
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disease; one of which is very affecting. The outline of the 
story was that the were closely alike and singularly 
attached, and had identical tastes; they both obtained Govern- 
ment clerkships, and kept house together, when one sickened 
and died of Bright's disease, and the other also sickened of the 
same disease and died seven months later. 

In no less than nine out of the thirty-five cases does it appear 
that both twins are apt to sicken at the same time. This im- 
plies so intimate a constitutional resemblance, that it is proper 
to give some quotations in evidence. Either the illnesses were 
non-contagious in the instances to which I refer, or if con- 
tagious, they caught them simultaneously; they did not catch 
them the one from the other. Thus, the father of two twins says : 
“Their general health is closely alike; whenever one of them 
has an illness, the other invariably has the same within a day 
or two, and they usually recover in the same order. Such has 
been the case with whooping-cough, chicken-pox, and measles: 
alao with slight bilious attacks, which they ee successively. 
Latterly, they had a feverish attack at the same time.” Another 
parent of twins says :—* If anything ails one of them, identical 
symptoms nearly always appear in the other; this has been 
singularly visible in two instances during the last two months, 
Thus, when in London, one fell ill with a violent attack of 
dysentery, and within twenty-four hours the other had precisel 
the same symptoms.” A medical man writes of twins wi 
whom he is well acquainted :—* Whilst I knew them, for a 
period of two years, there was not the slightest tendency 
towards a difference in body or mind; external influences 
seemed powerless to produce any dissimilarity.” The mother 
of two other twins, after describing how they were ill simul- 
taneously up to the age of fifteen, adds, that. they shed their 
first milk teeth within a few hours of each other. 

Trousseau has a very remarkable case (in the chapter on 
Asthma) in his important work “Clinique Médicale.” (In the 
edition of 1873, it is in vol. ui, p. 473.) It was quoted at 
length in the original French, in Mr. Darwin's “ Variation under 
Domestication,” vol. ii. p. 252. The following is a translation :— 

“T attended twin brothers so extraordinarily alike, that it 
was imposeible for me to tell which was which, without seeing 
them side by side. But their physical likeness extended still 
deeper, for they had, so to oaks a yet more remarkable path- 
ological resemblance. Thus, one of them, whom I saw at the 
Néothermes at Paris, suffering from rheumatic ophthalmia, said 
to me, ‘At. this instant my brother sut Be having an 
ophthalmia like mine ;’ and, as I had exclaimed against such 
an assertion, he showed me a few days afterwards a letter just 
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received by him from his brother, who was at that time at 
Vienna, and who expressed himself in these words—‘I have 
my ophthalmia ; you must be having yours.’ However singular 
this story may appear, the fact is none the less exact ; it has 
not been told to me by others, but I have seen it myself; and 
I have seen other analogous cases in my practice. These twins 
were also asthmatic, and asthmatic to a frightful degree. 
Though born in Marseilles, they were never able to stay in that 
town, where their business affairs required them to go, without 
having an attack. Still more strange, it was sufficient for them 
to get away only as far as Toulon im order to be cured of the 
attack caught at Marseilles. They travelled continually, and 
in all countries, on business affairs, and they cemarked that 
certain localities were extremely hurtful to them, and that in 
others they were free from all asthmatic symptoms.” 

I do not like to pass over here a most dramatic tale m the 
“Psychologie Morbide”” of Dr. J. Moreau (de Tours), Médecin de 
l'Hospice de Bicétre. Paris, 1859, p. 172. He speaks “ of two 
twin brothers who had been confined, on account of monomania, 
at Bicétre. . . . Physically the two young men are so nearly 
alike that the one is easily mistaken for the other. Morally, 
their resemblance is no less complete, and is most remarkable in 
its details. Thus, their dominant ideas are absolutely the same. 
They both consider themselves subject to imaginary persecu- 
tions; the same enemies have sworn their destruction, and 
ye same means to effect it. Both have hallucinations 
of hearing. They are both of them melancholy and morose; 
they never address a word to anybody, and will hardly answer 
the questions that others address to them. They always keep 
apart, and never communicate with oneanother. An extremely 
curious fact which has been frequently noted by the superinten- 
dents of their section of the hospital, and by m if is this : 
From time to time, at very irregular intervals of two, three, and 
many months, without appreciable cause, and by the purely 
enceneres effect of their illness, a very marked change takes 
place in the condition of the two brothers. Both of them, at 
the same time, and often on the same day, rouse themselves 
from their habitual stupor and prostration ; they make the same 
complaints, and they come of their own accord to the physician, 
with an urgent request to be liberated. I have seen this 
strange thing occur, even when they were some miles apart, the 
one bemg at Bicétre, and the other living at Saint-Anne.” 
Dr, Moreau ranked as a very considerable medical authority, 
but I cannot wholly accept this strange story without faller 
information. Dr. Moreau writes it in too oft hand a way to 
earry the conviction that he had investigated the circumstances 
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with the sceptic spirit and scrupulous exactness which so strange 
a phenomenon would have required. If full and precise notes 
of the case‘exist, they certainly ought to be published at length. 
[sent a copy of this passage to the caer authorities among 
the physicians to the insane in England, asking if they had ever 
witnessed any similar case. In reply, I have received three 
noteworthy instances, but none to be compared in their exact 
parallelism with that just given. The details of these three 
cases are painful, and it is not necessary to my general purpose 
that I should further allude to them. 

There is another curious French case of insanity in twins, 
which was pointed out to me by Professor Paget, described by 
Dr. Baume in the“ Annales Médico-Psychologiques,’’4 série, at 
1. 1863, p. 312, of which the following is an abstract. The original 
contains a few more details, but is too long to quote: Francois 
and Martin, fifty years of age, worked as railroad contractors 
between Quimper and Chiteaulin. Martin had twice had slight 
attacks of insanity. On January 15 a box in which the twins 
deposited their savings was robbed, On the night of January 
23-4 both Frangois (who lodged at Quimper) and Martin (who 
lived with his wife and children at St. Lorette, two leagues 
from Quimper) had the same dream at the same hour, three a.m., 
and both awoke with a violent start, calling out, “I have 
caught the thief! I have caught the thief! they are doing 
mischief to my brother!’’ They were both of them extremely 
agitated, and gave way to similar extravagances, dancing sah 
leaping. Martin sp on his grandchild, declaring that he 
was the thief, and would have strangled him if he had not been 
prevented ; he then became steadily worse, complained of violent 
pains in his head, went out of doors on some excuse, and tried 
to drown himself in the River Steir, but was forcibly stopped 
by his son, who had watched and followed him. He was t 
taken to an asylum by gendarmes, where he died in three hours. 
Frangois, on his part, calmed down on the morning of the 24th, 
and employed the day in inquiring about the robbery. By a 
strange chance, he crossed his brother’s path at the moment 
when the latter was struggling with the gendarmes; then he 
himself became maddened, giving way to extravagant gestures 
and using incoherent language (similar to that of his brother). 
He then asked to be bled, which was done, and afterwards, 
declaring himself to be better, went out on the pretext of 
executing some commission, but really to drown himself in the 
River Steir, which he actually did, at the very spot where 
Martin had attempted to do the same thing a few hours previously. 

The next por which I shall mention, in illustration of the 
extremely close resemblance between certain twins, is the 


similarity in the association of their ideas. No less than eleven 
out of the thirty-five cases testify to this. They make the same 
remarks on the same oceasion, begin singing the same song at 
the same moment, and so on: or one would commence a sen- 
tence, and the other would finish it, An observant friend 
graphically described to me the effect produced on her by two 
such twins whom she had met casually. She said: “ Their teeth 
grew alike, they spoke alike and together, and said the same 
things, and seemed just like one person.” One of the most 
curious anecdotes that I have received concerning this similarity 
of ideas was that one twin, A, who happened to be at a town in 
Scotland, bought a set of champagne glasses which caught his 
attention, as a surprise for his brother B; while, at the same 
time, B, being in England, bought a similar set of precisely the 
same pattern as asurprise for A. Other anecdotes of a like 
kind have reached me about these twins. 

The last point to which I shall allude regards the tastes and 
dispositions of the thirty-five pairs of twins. In sixteen cases— 
that is, in nearly on i ot them—these were described as 
closely similar; in the remaining nineteen they were much 
alike, ra subject — certain named differences. These differ- 
ences belonged ost wholly to such groups of qualities as 
these : The one was the side eanhiits Cuan: vis wroae the 
other was gentle, clinging, and timid: or again, the one was 
more ardent, the other more calm and gentle: or again, the one 
other the more generous, hasty, and vivacious. In short, the 
difference was that of intensity or energy in one or other of its 
protean forms; it did not extend moredeedly into the stracture 
of the characters. The more vivacious might be subdued by ill 
health, until he assumed the character of the other: or the latter 

ght be raised by excellent health to that of the former. The 
ditference was in the key-note, not in the melody. 

it follows from what has been said HoOnee ning 
dispositions of the twins, the similarity in the assodiations of 
their ideas, of their special ailments, and of their illnesses 
ratte that the resemblances are not superficial, ‘but 
extremely intimate. I have only two cases altogether of a 


















strong bodily‘resemblance being accom panied by mental diversity, 
and one case only of the converse kind. It nig Brgnrethesin 


that the conditions which govern extreme likeness between 
twins are net the same as those between or y brothers and 
sisters (I have spoken of ‘thi 





A his in my memoir on ‘Theory of 
p- 829) ;'and that it would be inet ey aemesadlie 
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‘We cena tand phrase 
Weare now in a position to understand that the p “ close 
similarity ’ is no exaggeration, and to realise the value of the 
evidence about to be adduced. Here are thirty-five cases of 
twins who were “closely alike’ in body and mind when they 
were young, and who have been reared exactly alike up to their 
early manhood and womanhood. Since then the conditions of 
their lives have changed; what change of conditions has produced 
the most variation f 

It was with no little interest that I searched the records of 
the thirty-five cases for an answer; and they gave an answer 
that was not altogether direct, but it was very distinct, and not 
at all what I had expected. They showed me that m some 
cases the resemblance of body and mind had continued unaltered 
up to old age, notwithstanding very different conditions of life ; 
and Procetia be in the other cases that the parents ascribed 
such dissimilarity as there was wholly, or almost wholly to some 
form of illness. In four cases it was scarlet fever ; im one case, 
typhus; in one, a slight effect was ascribed to a nervous fever ; 
then I find éffects from an Indian climate; from an illness 
(unnamed) of nine months’ duration; from varicose velns ; 
from a bad fracture of the leg, which prevented all active 
exercise afterwards; and there were three other cases of ill 
health. It will be sufficient to quote one of the returns; in this 
the father writes: “At birth they were eractly alike, except 
that one was born with a bad varicose affection, the effect of 
which had been to prevent any violent exercise, such as dancing 
or running, and, as she has grown older, to make her more serious 
and thou ht Had it not been for this ir firmity, I think the 
consid have sameeren, Gore as it is possible for two 
women to be, both mentally and physically; even now they are 
constantly mistaken for one another.” | | 

In only a very few cases is there some allusion to the dissimi- 
larity beg partly due to the combined action of many small in- 
fluences, and in noneof the 35 cases is it largely, much less wholly, 
ascribed to that cause. In not a single instance have I met 
with a word about the growing dissimilarity being due to the 
action of the firm freewill of one or both of the twins, which 
had triumphed over natural tendencies ; pnp ict ainge Or 
portion of my correspondents happen to be clergymen wh 
bent of mind is opposed, as I feel assured from the tone of their 
letters, to a mecessitarian view of life. 

It has been remarked that a growing diversity between twins . 
may be ascribed to the tardy development of naturally diverse 
qualities ; but we have a right, upon the evidence I have 
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received, to go further than this. We have seen that a few 
twins retain their close resemblance through life; in other 
words, instances do exist of an apparently thorough similarity 
of nature, in which external circumstances do not create dissimi- 
larity. Positive evidence, such as this, cannot be outweighed by 
any amount of negative evidence. Therefore, in those cases 
where there is a growing diversity, and where no external cause 
can be assigned either by the twins themselves or by their 
family for it, we may feel sure that it must be chiefly or alto- 

ther due to a want of thorough similarity in their nature. 
Nay, further, in some cases it is distinctly affirmed that the 
growing dissimilarity can be accounted for in no other way. 
We may therefore broadly conclude that the only circumstance, 
within the range of those by which persons of similar conditions 
of life are affected, capable of producing a marked effect on the 
sharacter of adults, is illness or some accident which causes 
physical infirmity. The twins who closely resembled each other 
in childhood and early youth, and were reared under not very 
dissimilar conditions, either grow unlike through the develop- 
ment of natural characteristics which had Pp Reel at first, 
or else they continue their lives, keeping time like ‘two watches, 
hardly to be thrown out of accord except by some physical jar. 
Nature is far stronger than nurture within the limited range 
that I have been careful to assign to the latter. 

The effect of illness, as shown by these replies, is great, and 
well deserves further consideration. It appears that the con- 
stitution of youth is not so elastic as we are apt to think, but 
that an attack, cay of scarlet fever, leaves a permanent mark, 
easily to be measured by the present method of comparison. 
This recalls an impression made strongly on my mind several 
years ago, by the sight of some curves drawn by a mathematical 
friend. He took monthly measurements of the circumference 
of his children’s heads during the first few years of their lives, 
= oa ponies successive anceekpespente on the successive 
ines of a piece of ruled paper, by taking the of the paper 
asa base. He then femal: she ge ends a ee lines, a in 
renee curve of erie These ars had, on the whole, 
hat regularity of sweep that might have been expe } 
each of them showed occasional halts, like the landing places 
on a long flight of stairs. The development had been arrested 
by something, and was not made up for by after growth. Now, 
on the same piece of paper my friend had also registered the 
Various infantine illnesses of the children, and corresponding 
to each illness was one of these halts. There remained nodoubt 
in my mind that, if these illnesses had been warded off, the 
evelopment of the children would have been increased by 
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almost the precise amount lost in these halts. In other words, 
the disease had drawn largely upon the capital, and not only on 
the income, of their constitutions. I hope these remarks may 


induce some men of science to repeat similar experiments on 
their children of the future. They may compress two years of 
a child’s history on one side of a ruled half-sheet of foolscap 
paper, if they cause each successive line to stand for a successive 
month, beginning from the birth of the child; and if they mark 
off the measurements by laying, not the 0-inch division of the 
tape against the edge of the pages, but, say, the 10-inch division 
—in order to economise space. | 

The steady and pitiless march of the hidden weaknesses in our 
constitutions, through illness to death, 1s painfully revealed by 
these histories of twins. We are too apt to look upon illness 
and death as capricious events, and there are some who aseribe 
them to the direct effect of supernatural interference, whereas 
the fact of the maladies of two twins being continually alike, 
chows that illness and death are necessary incidents in a regular 
sequence of constitutional changes, beginning at birth, upon 
which external circumstances have, on the whole, very «mall 
effect. In cases where the maladies of the twins are continually 
alike, the clocks of their two lives move regularly on, and at 
the same rate, governed by their internal mechanism. When 
the hands approach the hour mark, there are sudden clicks, 
followed by a whirring of wheels; the moment that they touch 
it, the strokes fall. Necessitarians may derive new arguments 
frcm the life histories of twins. : 

We will now consider the converse side of our subject, which 
appears to me even the more important of the two, though I 
hnd little suspected it would be so, when IJ first began the inquiry. 
Hitherto we sc investigated cases where the similarity st first 
was close, but afterwards became less; now we will examine 
thoce in which there was great dissimilarity at first, and will 
eee how far an identity of nurture in childhocd and youth 
tended to assimilate them, As has been already mentioned, 
there is a large proportion of cases of sharply contrasted charac- 
teristica, both af baly and mind, among twins. I have twenty 
such cases, given with much detail. It is a fact that extreme 
dissimilarity, such as existed between Fsau and Jacob, is a no 
less mark eculiarity in twins of the same sex, than extreme 
similarity. On this curious point, and on much else m the 
history of twins, I have many remarks to make, but this is not 
the place to make them. 

The evidence given by the twenty cases above mentioned 1s 
absolutely accordant, so that the character of the whole may 
be exactly conveyed by two or three quotations. One parent 





says: “ They have had exactly the same nurture from their birth 
up to the present time; they are both rfectly healthy and 
strong, yet they are otherwise as diss ilar as two boys could 
be, physically, mentally, and in their emotional nature.” Here 
is another case: “T ean answer most decidedly that the twins 
have been perfectly dissimilar in character, habits, and likeness 

the moment of their birth to the present time, though 
they were nursed by the same woman, went to school together, 
sake were Dever separated till the age of fifteen.”’ Here arain 
is one more, in which the father remarks: « They were curiously 
different in body and mind from their birth.” The creak 
twin (a senior wrangler of Cambridge) adds: “A fact struc 
all our school contemporaries, that my brother and I were com- 
ilementary, so to speak, in point of ability and disposition. 
He was contemplative, poetical, and literary to a remarkable 
degree, showing great power in that line. I was practical, 
mathematical, and linguistic, Between us we should have made 
a very decent sort of a man.” I could quote others just as 
strong as these, in some of which the word “ complementary ” 
again appears, while I have not a single case in which my cor- 
Senpontiente: speak of , . havi 
become assimilated 





tion and fateh 9p cee It emphatically corroborates 
and goes far beyond the conclusions to which we had already 
been driven by the cases of similarity. In these, the causes of 
hereence hogan to act about the period of adult life, when the 
characters | become somewhat fixed ; but here the causes 
conducive to assimilation began to act from the earliest moment 
of the existence of the twins, when the disposition was most 


h, and may be 
ted on that account, as it seems contrary to all expe- 


of circum 8. He might ascribe much importance to each 
of these events, and think how largely the destiny of the stick 
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had been governed by a series of trifling accidents. Neverthe 
less all the sticks succeed in passing down ar sipay heat 
travel, in the long run, at nearly the same rate. So-it is wit 
life, in respect to the several accidents which seem to have had 
a great effect upon our careers. The one element, which varies 
‘n different individuals, but is constant in each of them, is the 
natural tendency; it corresponds to the current in the stream, 
and inevitably asserts itself. 

Much stress is laid on the persistence of moral impressions 
made in childhood, and the conclusion is drawn, that the effects 
of early teaching generally, must be important in a corres- 
ponding degree, I acknowledge the fact, but doubt the deduc- 
tion. The*child is usually taught by its pee and their 
teachings are of an exceptional character, for the following reason. 
There is commonly a ¢ resemblance, owing to inheritance, 
between the dispositions of the child and its parents. They are 
able to understand the ways of one another more ares 
than is possible to persons not of the same blood, and the chi 
instinctively assimilates the habits and ways of thought of its 
parents. Its disposition is “ educated” by them, in the true sense 
of the word ; that is to say, it is evoked earlier than it would 
otherwise have been. On these grounds, I ascribe the persistence 
of habits that date from the early periods of home education, 
to the peculiarities of the instructors, rather than to the period 
when the instruction was given. The marks left on the memory 
by the instructions of a foster-mother are soon spunged clean 
away. Consider the history of the cuckoo, which is reared ex- 
clusively by foster-mothers. It is probable that nearly every 
young cuckoo, during a series of many hundred generations, 
ie been brought up in a family whose language is a chirp and 
a twitter. But the cuckoo cannot or will not adopt that lan- 

age, or any other of the habits of its foster-parents. It 
Rest its birthplace as soon as it is able, and finds out its own 
kith and kin, and identifies itself henceforth with them. So 
completely is its change of life carried out, and so utterly are 
its earliest instructions in an alien bird-language neglected, 
that the note of the cuckoo tribe is singularly correct. Mr. 
Romanes tells me that he has compared cuckoo’s note with 
a tuning-fork, at home and abroad, and has found it to be 
identically the same in both cases. 

Much might finally be said in qualification of the broad econ- 
clusions to which we have arrived, as to certain points in which 
education appears to create a permanent effect, partly b 
training the intellect, and partly by subjecting ge tee to 
a higher or lower tone of public opinion; but this is foreign to 
my immediate object. The latter has been to show broadly, 
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and, I trust, netic that statistical estimation of natural 
gifts by segs vice successes in life, is not open to the 
° jection at the beginning of this memoir. We have 

y to take reasonable care in aaleotin our statistics, and then 


we may safely ignore the many differences in nurture 
which are sure to have characterised sek individual case. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
W. A. Jevons, Esq., of Southport, was elected a member. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting were voted for the eame, viz :— 
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From the Soctery.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLIV. Part 2, extra Number. | 

From the Eprror.—La Convers Azione, No, 1, 1875. 

From James Buexs, Esq.— Human Nature for November, 1575. 

From the Eptror.—Materiaux pour l’Histoire de Homme. Vol. 
VI. Nos. 10 and 11. 

From the AxrHrorococroan Socrery oF Benury.—AZeitachrift fiir 
Ethnologie. Nos. 1 to 4, 1875, 

From the Eptron.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 22 to 24, 1875. 

From the AsTHroronocican Socrety oF Spary.—Kevista de 
Antropologia. Vol. II. No. 8. 

From the Ixstrrvtiox.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. Vol. XTX. No. 53. | | 

From the Arrnmor.—Les Crinesa des tumuli de la Pakuti, By Dr, 
J. Kopernicki, ae 

From the Rt. Hon. Lord Antuve Russert, M.P.—Papers, &c., 
relating to the Ashantee Invasion. Nos, 1 to 9. Ditto, Abolition 
of Slavery on the Gold Coast. Papers and Reports on the late 
Kafir Outbreak. Ditto, relating to the Slave Trade; Nos. 
9 3,7, and 9. Ditto, relating to Drought in Bengal. Report 
of Commodore Goodenough and Consul Layard on the 
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offer of the Cession of the Fiji Islands to the British Crown. 
Report on the South Sea Islands. Ditto, on Coolie Immi- 
gration. Pacific Islands Protection Bill, &c. 

From the Eptror.—Nature (to date). 





The following paper was read by the author: 


On the BEenrer in Buautas—Devu, and Guost Worsnir in 
Western Inpia. By M. J. Warnouse, F.R.AS. 


AtHoucH the lower castes and classes in India pig 
and reverence the Brahmanical gods, their familiar household 
cultus is much more especially addressed to inferior supernatural 
beings analogous to the evil spirits, devils, ghosts, and goblins of 
Euro: superstition. According to Hindu doctrine there are 
ten classes of such pein the first seven of which are demons, 
created aboriginally with the world, or by acts of the higher 
gods, on whom they wait as attendants or servants, receiving 
some share of their worship, and avenging any omission or 
neglect of ceremonies due. Though not invariably, they are for 
the most part evilly-disposed towards human kind, especially 
the female powers amongst them, which are many. But the 
last aaty classes, of ie pore particularly it is now intended 
to speak, are of exclusively human origin, bein malignant, 
discontented beings, waneastne in an inteemadiags state between 
Heaven and Hell, intent upon mischief and annoyance to 
mortals; chiefly by means of possession and wicked inspiration, 
every aspect of which ancient ideas, as well as of the old 
doctrine of transmigration, they exemplify ond illustrate. 
They are known by the names of Bhiita®, Preta, and Pisicha ; 
the first name being ordinarily applied to all three, and even 
vulgarly to the seven superior classes, These beings, alwa 

evil, originate from the souls of those who have died aye 
or violent deaths, or been deformed, idiotic, or insane; afflicted 
with fits or unusual ailments; or drunken, dissolute, or wicked 
during life. The precise distinction between the three classes 
is that the Préta is a ghost of a child dying in infaney, or of 
one born deformed, imperfect, or monstrous: events attributed 
to neglect in performing certain ceremonies prescribed durin 

the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs o 

the embryo are forming in the womb: such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. The Pisicha, on the other hand, 
is derived rather from mental characteristics, and is the ghost 

* Bhutar.—" Malignant spirits, goblins, or ghosts ing e ios, lurki 
a, trers, animating dead bodies, and deluding and devouring humas beings oe 
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of madmen, habitual drunkards, the treacherous and violent- 

- tempered, as though realising the idea that the evils that men 
do liye after them in the guise of malicious spirits. Bhiitas, 
however, emanate from those who die in any unusual way, by 
violence, accident, suicide, or sentence of law; or who have 
been robbers, notorious evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and 
violence. The death of any well-known bad character is a source 
of terror to all his neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a 
Bhiita or demon, as powerful and malignant as he was in life. 
Some of the Bhiitas now most dreaded were celebrated person- 
ages of old days. All such persons on death are liable to 
become Bhiitas,*and attach themselves to any beings of the 
higher classes whom they: first meet on entering the spirit- 
world, and derive from them power and assistance in tormenting 
and afflicting men and animals. Asan example of how forcibly 
this idea possesses the popular mind, I will read an extract from 
a recent Indian newspaper :—“ We learn from a correspondent 
at Cochin, that, a couple of days before the Christmas holidays, 
a Nair of Chenganoor, in cold blood, murdered his paramour, 
on suspicion of her infidelity. The noteworthy and strange 
feature of the case is, that when he was taken up and arraigned 
before the Sessions Court, he pleaded ‘guilty’ to the charge, 
but earnestly implored that the extreme penalty of the law, 
which he admitted he fully deserved, might be carried out, 
not at the usual place of execution, but at the scene of his 
crime, in order that he might, according to his theory of the 
transmigration of the soul, assume the form and life of a 
‘demon,’ and thereby have full scope for revenging himself on 
the man and his associates who were the cause of leading his 
unfortunate victim astray.” . It is also held that by certain 
ceremonies and expiation this form of existence can be dis- 
solved, and the unquiet spirits remitted to regions of reward 
or punishment, according to their deserts on earth. 

n their haunts and modes of appearance Bhiitas repeat the 
popular beliefs of many countries. They wander borne upon 
the air, especially in uninhabited, ay and desert places ; 
and tall trees are a favourite abode. The third watch of the 

night, or from 12 to 3 o'clock, is the time when they wander 
abroad most freely; and belated travellers sometimes meet 
them then in the shape of dark shadows. As the ancient Jews 
would speak to none whom they met after midnight, for fear 
they might be addressing a devil, so Hindu villagers will speak 
to no one they may meet at that time, lest he should be a 
Bhat, nor, indeed, willingly then stir out of their houses, 
The eddies of wind that career over plains in the hot weather, 
whirling up leaves and columns of dust, and flickering lights 
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seen gliding over marshes, arc regarded as Bhiits passing by. 
Objects seen indistinctly moving in the dusk or mists, are 
attributed to them; and so, indeed, are all visions, 

Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men's names 

On ls, ml, pear and desert wildernesses. 

The Gools of Arabian superstition closely resemble Bhiitas, 
assuming monstrous shapes of men or animals, frequenting 
desert fe and burial grounds, and feeding on careases. 

The before-mentioned classes are believed more particularly 
to afflict human beings by entering into and possessing them. 
Gaping or drawin ae breaths are supposed to give them 
opportunities for this, and no Brahman ever gapes without 
snapping his fingers before his mouth, as a charm to prevent 
an evil spirit entering. After gaining an entrance, they seat . 
themselves in the lower part of the a omen, and feed Lop all 
the unclean excreta, Whilst so sith they are held, by 
interrupting digestion and circulation of the humours, to cause 
fits, paralytic strokes, temporary aberrations, outbreaks of 
madness, cramps, and rheumatic pains. All this Sie tallies 
with the beliefs regarding possession current amongst the Jews 
and early Christians; the former in particular believing that 
unclean spirits, by reason of their tenuity, were cahaled and 
insinuated themselves into the human body, injuring health 
through the viscera, and forcing the patients to fulfil their evil 
desires. The grosser parts of the y and all unclean places 
were their especial abodes, and an evil spirit was declared by 
the Rabbins to inhabit every privy in the world. Besides 
diseases and bodily afflictions. the evil influence of Bhiitas is 
believed to occasion family discord, hatred between brothers, 
ill-temper and gloominess, the death of children during the life 
of parents, the non-survival of births, barrenness in women, 
atheism, and neglect of religious ceremonies, Although, pro- 
perly speaking, they are not held to have power over human 

ife, the villagers and common people believe they have, and 
outbreaks of disease, sudden deaths, and wasting away are 
always ascribed to their malignant power. Cattle diseases of 
every kind are invariably attributed to them, as in Scotland 
and Ireland to elf-bolts, as celts and flint arrowheads were 
called, and popularly supposed to be missiles formed and dis- 
charged by malicious fairies: an imagination commemorated 
by Collins in his Ode on Highland Superstitions : 


There every herd by sad i knowa 
How, waned by fale the Rahet arsnan flr. 


Tt may be readily conceived that superstitions like these, 
entering into every part of daily life, would exercise a much 
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deeper influence over a sequestered, ignorant rural population, 
than the loftier, more abstract Aryan conceptions; and they 
are also distinctly Turanian, to which race the great under! 
stratum of the population of India appears to have belon belonged 
and over which: the subsequent Aryan invasion spread itself, 
each in the course of ages influencing the other, characteristics 
of the one cropping up, and of the other filtermg down. All 
demonologies and ghost-systems belong to the Turanian races, 
and are re to the Aryan genius and feelings, though, 
after of intercourse and blending, some of the superstitions 
of the wer race may have crept into the intellect of the higher.* 
proceeding now to give some account of the ceremonies 
and wo rship paid to the Bhutas, I shall confine myself principally 
to those current in Canara, on the Western Coast of India. 
The same cultus, with some variations, obtains, however, all 
over India and Eastern and Northern Asia ; the Bhiita belief 
being found everywhere under different names and forms. 
The edifices and observances connected with Bhiita worship 
_ are both domestic and public. In villages, and very generally 
in towns, there is In every house a wooden cot or cradle, placed 
on the erouna or suspended by ropes or chains, and dedicated 


to the Bhita of aes t. On these are placed tall: a knife, 
or sword, and a ed with water, all which are collectively 
called the Bhandara of the Bhuta, and kept either in a Lh gh of 
the house itself, or in a small separate building. The idea 


rene to be of placating the spirit that haunts She spot by 
a sort of, abode for it, much in the same way as ie 
te al was nightly set for the “drudging goblin,” 
brownie, in England. On the last day of every lunar eee 
flowers are laid on the cot, and sur burnt before it: and 
once a year, towards the end © April, a ceremony called 
Tambila is performed. First, a fire is lit on the spot where the 
cot and paraphernalia stand, to make it “shoodha,” i.e. clean; 
then fried rice, mixed with coarse sugar and grated cocoanut 
kernel, is heaped on two plantain leaves, which are placed on the 
cot, together with some young cocoanuts, pierced ready to drink 
from. <A ball is then formed of boiled rice, coloured yellow 
with turmeric, and laid on a piece of plaintain-leaf on a small 
stool, which is placed before the cot, and a lighted torch stuck 
on it. A fowl is held above the rice-ball l torch, its throat 
cut, and the blood let drop upon the ball; some ‘perfume i 18 
burnt, and the ceremony ends: The cocoanuts placed on the 


* A trace of this is, perhaps, seen in the Laws of Manu, where (xii. be it 
is declared thata Kshatrya who neglects his duties will, at the after-birth, bo 
changed into a demon that feeds on ordure and carrion; and aSudra into an evil 
being, that eats rotten carcases—that is, into BhOtas, 
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cot are then taken and dashed on the ground, or cloven in half. 
If the pieces fall with the kernel upward, it ignifies the Bhiita 
is pleased with the offering ; if with the kernel downward, the 
reverse. Should a member of the family be stricken with any 
unusual attack, such as apoplexy, lysis, cholera, &e., or 
should disease break out Amongst the cattle, it is at once ascribed 
to the anger of the Bhit, and a aby wre sacrifice is offered. 
A fowl is turned three times round before the patient’s face, its 
neck then twisted, and the blood let fall upon him, and some 
rubbed on his forehead and joints, the meaning being to offer 
life for life—the fowl in lieu of the man. Powdered sandal- 
wood is then sprinkled over the Bhiita’s cot, and water from the 
pot kept there dashed upon the sick man’s forehead and eyes. 

e family priest is then consulted, who, after much grave 
meditation, usually recommends alms to be given to himself to 
satisfy the hostile stars, with a promise to perform a special 
ceremony to the Bhiita, and give a banquet to all the patient's 
eastemen should he recover. Medicine is not neglected, but, in 
are of recovery, the credit is ascribed to the influence of the 
Bhita. 

The general buildings dedicated to these demons are called 
Bhitastans, and when dedicated to one of the superior, or very 
popular Bhitas, sometimes of considerable size; but far more 
commonly a small plain structure, four or five yards deep, by 
two or three wide, with a door at one end, covered by a portico 
supported on two pillars, with a thatched roof, and windowless, 
In tront of it there are usually three or four T-shaped pillars, the 
use of which is not clear, They are said to denote that the 
building is a Bhiitastin, and flowers are laced, and cocoanuts 
broken on them at ceremonies, It may be worth noticing that 
pillars of exactly the same shape are found accompanying the 
mysterious Balearic Talyots, the purpose of shisha hitherto 
baified antiquaries, Inside the Bhitastan there is usually a 
number of images roughly made in brass in human shape, or 
resembling animals, such as pigs,* tigers, fowls, &c. ‘These are 
brought out and worshipped as symbols of the Bhiitas on various 
ceremonial occasions. ‘The Bhiitas themselves are usually repre- 
sented by mere rough stones. Some of the brass figures are now 
on the table, and the difference between the Turanian and Aryan 


mind will appear on comparing these rude village idols with 
1 of the Brahma si pale Brass basins, bells, a peculi- 
arly ped sword, and some other articles used at ablutions are 
also kept within. These rustic fanes are thickly scattered over 
in the British Museum there wre some marble imnges of swine, snered to 

Fephone, found in of the temple neter at Cnides hist: 
may have been offerings, hike esa chan cake sth a sora 


i 
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the face of the country m very various situations—under a 

tree, on hill-sides, down in hollows, in jungles, on plains, 
by roadsides, in villages, amid rice-fields, but always on a small 
plot of waste ground, which is kept uncultivated, like the 
“guid-man's croft "’ in Scotland. A rough drawing of one of 
ordinary size and appearance is annexed. 

Once a year a festival called Kolla is held at the villag 
Bhiitastin, in honour of the local Bhiita, at which all tl 
villagers attend. There is no fixed time for this, but the village 
priest, after consulting with the principal inhabitants, determi 
anauspiciousday. This being settled, a tall pole is fixed upright 
in the ground before the Bhatastin, and a flag, that is always 
kept within, hoisted upon it. The Bhit’s Bhandara, or para- 
phernalia, and the images, &c., are brought out and cleaned, and 
a large fire kindled to aay the spot. The festival always 
takes place at night, and about 9 o’clock all the villagers assemble 
im their best attire, the women wearing all their ornaments, and 
their heads, as well as often the men’s, thickly garlanded with 
flowers. Tom-toms and drums are beaten, and the Pujiri, or 
priest, takes the Bhiita-sword and bell in his hands, and whirls 
round and round, imitating the supposed mien and gestures of 
the demon. But he does not aspire to full possession, which in 
aboriginal rites like these is only given to a representative of the 
aboriginal tribes, now the lowest castes. A Dhér, one of the 
slave caste, at other times regarded with contempt, but now 
advanced to the foremost post, comes forward naked, save a 
waist-band, and with all his head and body grotesquely and 
frightfully besmeared with white, yellow, and red paint. Over 
his head, and tied to his back, there is a sort of an arch, termed 
Ani, made of green cocoa-tree leaves, with their ends radiatn 
out. For some time he paces up and down, within a ring f 
by the crowd, flinging about his arms, gesticulating wildly, 
leaping, and shaking his body furiously. Meanwhile a dozen or 
more tom-toms and Sa are beaten incessantly and see ys 
with a continually increasing din; and the Dhér presently bre 
intoa maniac dance, capering, bounding, and spinning vehemently, 
whilst the instruments redouble their noise, the power of mde 
Bhiita being estimated by the fury and persistence with which 
the Dhér dances. The multitude around joins im raising a 
monotonous, howling cry, with a peculiar vibration. At 1 : 
the Dhér stops, he is full of the coe and stands fixed and 
rigid, with staring eyes. Presently he speaks, or rather the 
— speaks from him, in loud, hoarse, commandin tones, 
wholly unlike his own, or indeed any natural voice. He addresses 
the head man of the village first, and then the principal inhabit- 
ants in due order, for any neglect of etiquette on this point by 


z | 
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the Bhuta would infallibly give rise to great resentment. After 
thus speaking to the principal villagers and asking whether all 
the people are present, the possessed Dhér goes on to say that 
the Bhita is pleased with the performance of the ceremony, and 
exhorts all the people to behave justly and charitably to one 
another, Various disputes and litigated matters, especially when 
evidence and ordinary means of adjustment fail, are then brought 
forward and submitted to the decision of the Bhita, and hi 

award, pronounced through the Dhér, is generally, though not 
always, submitted to. Atter this the demon desires to have food, 
and the Dhér eats fried rice and drinks the milk of young cocoa- 
nuts; or, if-the demon he represents be one of low degree, he 
eats animal food and drinks arrack. He then distributes areca 
flowers and pieces of cocoa-nut to all assembled in due order of 
precedence, and the Bhiita passes away from him, he loses his 
commanding mien and tones, and relapses into the servile drudge. 
The assembly then addresses itself to festivity; there is much 
drinking of arrack, the drumming and wild music go on vehe- 
mently, interminable songs are sung, and at the first dawn the 
people disperse on all sides to their homes. The houses and 
tarmsteads composing a village in Canara lie widely scattered 
over a surface oir ea diversified with hill and hollow; 
and not unfrequently, when riding over the country before sun- 
rise, as Anglo-Indians do, I have met long files and troops of 
people returning from these nightly celebrations. They are a 
tall and SE race on that western coast, and looking at the 
women, with their many-coloured, classically-adjusted garments 
and garlanded heads, I have thought that troops of Bacchantes 
or Msenads descending from the valleys of Cithwron, where all 
night long the tambour and cymbals had been resounding, and 
the torches flaming beneath the pine trees, might not have been 
so dissimilar to them, and that had we exact details of the wild 
Baechic orgies and rites of the Mighty Mother, manifestations 
might be disclosed not distantly akin to those now witnessed in 
the East.* It may not even be too bold to conjecture that a 
cultus springing from the same general idea, namely, demons or 
the dead, speaking through the living, may have existed in 
German and Gaulish forests or British valleys in the ages before 
the Roman invasion; and that much, looking that way, might 
have been picked up by any Latin archeologist who troubled 












* Circe, whose name is derived from the hirling magic dance, with herd 
of transformed Bhota-like wotacion, nuay be cise cited ; “at the Salii, cay rs 
pote of ore sar Compare, too, in Arabian story, the striking picture in 
bli, end uttering iapired warstags after Gill spresiecs er ee eee 
a shadow of such rites may survive in the spinning Dervishos becctay: | 
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himself about barbarian folk-lore. Ciesar and Tacitus record 
only the names and rites of the higher gods, just as the English 
in India know generally something of Shiva and Vishnu, and 
the principal Brahmanical deities, but seldom anything of the 
obscurer divinities and worship of the common people. 

It is indeed striking to survey how ancient and how widely 
spread are the ideas and observances core! described. In 
inovelly, the extreme southern province of the Indian penin- 
sula, the popular cultus is devil-worship, essentially the same as 
the Bhuta-worship of Canara, and has been described minutely 
by the Rev. R. Caldwell, of the Tinnevelly Mission. There the 
devil-dancer, as the officiating person is called, grotesquely 
arrayed and , dances, with gradually increasing frenzy, 
to the quickening clamour of drums and cymbals, whining and 
leaping till the aiflatus descends; then, when under full control 
of the demon, he is worshipped as a present deity, and consulted 
by the bystanders respecting their diseases, wants, and the welfare 
of absent relations. Mr. Caldwell has also pointed out that all 
such observances are identical, point for point, with the Shama- 
nite worship of Siberia, the hill-tribes of South-western China, 
and of Northern Asia, as the subjoined passage will show :— 
‘When the Shaman, or magician, performs his rites, hg puts on 
ih Aion trimmed with rattles and bells, he cries Sates 
shakes his robe, beats a drum, whilst the bystanders increase the 
din by striking on iron kettles. When the Shaman by his con- 
tortions, yells, and whirling has succeeded in assuming the 
appearance of something preternatural, the assembled multitude 
are impressed with the belief that the demon has taken possession 
of him, and regard him with wonder and dread. When quite 
exhausted he makes a sign that the spirit has left him, and then 
imparts to the people the intimation he has received.” As Mr. 
aldwell remarks, such identity of usages is evidence of a common 
origin. I have witnessed oracular responses given under the 
supposed control of a demon, after gesticulatory dances among 
that peculiar tribe, often mentioned before this Society, the Todas 
of the Nilgiri Hills. In Siam spirit-dances are held in a shed 
built for the ay aa in which offerings are set out for the demon, 
who is invited by the usual wild music to come down to the 
dance; but there is this peculiarity, that there the demon always 
enters a woman, which is scarcely ever heard of in India. She 
herself does not dance, but bathes and rubs herself with scent, 
dresses in a red waistcloth and dark silken jacket, and awaits 
the descent of the demon, who is incited to come by redoubled 
din of music and chanted incantations, When he comes she 
shakes and trembles, and then, assuming the airs and manners 
of a great personage, all present worship and pay her homage. 
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Sometimes the spirit of one of their ancestors, sometimes a 
foreign demon, is supposed to have taken possession of her body. 
She answers questions, and gives commands and directions in a 
haughty, imperative tone, and all her words are humbly listened 
to, and afterwards she partakes of the offerings provided for the 
demon. An old woman usually plays the part, and after the 
influence has left her, she declares she knows nothing of what 
took place, or what she may have said. All these practices are 
in full foree amongst the Chinese, and are described in the most 


| ae 





ancient Chinese works “by the Emperor Fuhi, probably nearly 
3,000 B.c.,” says the Rev. Mr. Nevius, in his work, “China and 
the Chinese.” “They burn incense, beat a drum to call the 
attention of the desired spirit,” writes Padre de Mae, “and then 
by idolatrous methods, one of which is a spasmodic ecstasy, they 

jet responses from the dead.” Had Mr. Layard penetrated more 
Fully into the meaning of the wild rites and dances of the Yezidis, 
or devil-worshippers, of Kurdistan, which he describes so vividly 
in his work, «Nineveh and its Remains”’-(vol. i, 293), or been 
admitted further into the secrets of the cultus, the same belief 
and manifestations would probably have been found to be at its 
root. In New Zealand the Tohunga, or priests, evoke after 
certain wild ceremonies the spirits of the dead, who speak 
through them in strange, unearthly tones. Nearly the same 
practices have lately been described as prevailing amongst the 
Greenland Eskimo, Other instances might be cited of these 
ideas and usages in widely-separated nations: and amongst 
ourselves a trace or survival of them may perhaps be discerned 
in the unknown tongues of the Irvingites, which were said 
frequently to break forth after violent contortions; amongst the 
Shakers and Jumpers, too, of America and England, rapturous 
prayers and adjurations are reported to be sometimes uttered 
after violent, prolonged dancing,* and in Spiritualist circles 
manifestations are said to be much assisted those p Pont 








6p hymns and singing. 
In face of the vast array of learning, and instances bearing on 
the subject, brought together with such marvellous labour and 


* The newspapers contain a repo of an extraordinary scene at Exeter Inst 
week (December, 1875), when “ Mother Girling,” the head of the New Forest 


Ars. Girling wae latonel fe 
Ua fe Sirling was listened to with some attention wt firs but. the audieue 

toon began hissing and cheering. Suddenly one of the sight girl who accompanied 
the lecturess rose from her seat, and to dance, with eyes closed, and arma 
loud Inughter at Bese ey aemonsteation (says tho Western Morning Nowa) coun 
loud Isughter at first, followed by groans and hisses, which were redoubled when 
Mrs. Girling explaitied that it was the operation of the Spirit. The dancing girl 
mee ee singing snatches of hymns, and one of her companions faint 

¢ mando ty tie aee bogan to danceas well. Great disorder follaeed, Appeals 
were | +0 the Shakers to stop the dancing, to which they replied they fete, 
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research in Mr. Tylor’s chapters on “ Animism,” one cannot but 
feel that a paper like this is superfluous, But if the almost 
universal belief, amongst the lower races, in their continued exist- 
ence after the death of the body, may have arisen from the 
conclusion that the figures of the dead, seen in dreams and visions, 
must be their surviving souls, it may be allowable to reflect how 
much that supposition would have been strengthened by ra 
their voices were heard after death speaking to their tribe am 
followers. It is amongst the most primitive and savage races 
that such beliefs are at this day current. Modern industry and 
investigation are gighting somewhat further into the dim and 
misty morning of the yesterday we have hitherto styled antiquity; 
but what papyrus roll or burnt-clay cylinder will disclose what 
was the creed and what the gods of the flint-folk, or what the 
thoughts as to a hereafter of the man who traced the outline of 
the Mammoth on the piece of tusk in the Christie collection? 
These are beyond surmise, except forasmuch as those races, 
being human, must have dreamed dreams and seen in them the 
departed in their habit as they lived ; and as there may have been 
some subject to those strange, delirious ecstacies, natural or pro- 
duced, in which the very voices of the dead are imagined to be 
heard again, it may not be too bold to conjecture that the wild 
~ultus and ceremonies described above may have originated in 
that “dim, backward, and abysm of time” and antiquity of man 
of which only late years have given us definite assurance. 
short reference may here be ais to the dancing mania, which, 
beginning im 1374, for two centuries plagued Germany and the 
adjacent countries. The amazing details respecting 1t may be 
read in Dr. Hecker’s “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages.” 
commutities were seized with a disease of frantic dancing, con- 
tinued for hours and days, during which they neither saw nor 
heard things external, but were haunted by visions and spirits 
whose names they shrieked out. Intoxicatimg music mereased 
and spread the delirium, and streets and cities were filled with 
hundreds of raving dancers of both sexes: the disease was 
universally ascribed to demoniacal origin. Sy pathy and con- 
tagion may have been much concerned with this c 
phenomenon, often called St. John’s Dance, but its roots probably 
_ existed in primitive heathen observances connected with St. 
power todo so, By this time the number of dancers had increased, and a rush 
was made to the platform, which was speedily occupied. The scene at this time 
defies deseription—three or four girls with dishevelled hnir, and faces str 
with perspiration, dancing within a circle of policemen, and an infuriated : 
trying to get at them and their companions, and hustle them from the platform. 
One of the men of the Shaker party, who had up to this time remained compara- 
tively cool and collected, sv ly commenced to jump, and defied the efforts of 
three or four stalwart men to keep him still.” 
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John's Day." Beside numberless local Bhiitas there are some 
thirty especially feared in Canara, possessing temples and shrines 
im vario:ts parts of the province: several are females. The most 
dreaded and heh ees amongst them is Kalkatti, or the 
Stonecutter, reputed to be the spirit of Jackanachari, a famous 
stonemason and architect, who between four and five centuries 
ago built most of the exquisitely beautiful Jaina temples that 
exist in Canara. Much legend has gathered about him, but he 
undoubtedly lived, and must have been a craftsman of marvellous 
skill. The tradition runs that he and his wife, having quarrelled 
with their son respecting a temple then in process of building, 
they both committed suicide and became Bhiitas so malign and 
feared that none dare attempt an exorcism when their presence 
15 ted. The next most dreaded Bhiita is Panjurli, i.e. 
pig-rider, whose origin is forgotten, but is probably the 
perturbed spirit of some one once notorious. (Filiga is igs bee 
as an aboriginal or earth-born demon, and has power durin; 
certain minutes on certain days to pass through the air, cal 
strike those he meets with a rod, thereby causing fits, 
paralysis, or even death. His glance also causes sickness, but 
the hours in which, in Shakspere’s sense, he can fake+ or injure, 
are limited. Chamundi, signifying mistress of death, isa female 
earth-spinit,] and when the Kolla ceremony is offered to her, a 
large pile of wood is kindled, and after it has become a heap of 
lowing embers, the Dhér who represents and is eae: by 
ner, dances and rolls upon them for some minutes without injury. 
Munditéya is the ghost of a Balala, or high casteman, who 
died by some accident, and is reputed very troublesome : sandal- 
wood powder and water, taken from the eot hun up to him, are, 
however, believed, when rubbed on, to cure snake-hites without 
further remedy. Most Bhiitas haunt large trees, and it is of this 
last one, I think, that a story is told regarding a large solitary 
Banian tree near a village in the province. A demon was said 
to live in its branches, and none Riss climb it. Some Mussul- 
mans, however, laughed at the story, and one of them climbed 


* Tbe subjoined notice of a picture, entitled “La Saint-Jean,” by M. Jules 
fon, representing, it is understood, an actual scene in Brittany, is not irrelevant 
to the general subject of this paper. “The subject is the immemorial custom of 
dancing round fires on St. John's Day—a custom by no means quite disused in 
England, and still frequent in France. A group of stalwart and rough country 
wenches are morte. tlnemene and, with the utmost rapidity, circling about a 
bonfire which 4 been made on o Village green. Tho ved ang oraties fleas 
rise and flash in the air between the figures; the women seem to be sing: as if 

they were mad. In the distance are other figures, bearing and Wuyi: tonchan 

+ * then no planet strikes, 
¢ Also called th iil Sal Apa Sco 

£ the ti , ind identified with thi ' is Parrnti. 
ree ee tigress th the most cruel aspect of Parvati, 
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up, but when he had got well up in the branches, the goblin 
was suddenly revealed to him in a monstrous and frightful 
shape, on seeing which he screeched, let go his hold, fell to the 
und, and remained raving with terror for three days; his 
back was injured by the fall and he became hump-backed, but 
lived to be 90, and would often tell the story. The tree is 
now half-dead, and limbs and branches often fall from it, but 
none will go near or pick them up. So in Denmark and Norm 
the elf-people frequent large linden trees, and it isnot held sate 
to break their branches or go near them after dusk. The 
Dhirmiistal Temple,* situated in a wild forest track in Canara, 
‘sone of the most famous in all that part of the peninsula, and is 
the abode of seven or eight very powerful Bhiitas, who are so 
dreaded that none will assume their names. In civil suits, when. 
the evidence is balanced or hopelessly contradictory, it is ver} 
usual for one of the parties to offer to decide it by taking an oat 
as to the justice of his contention before one of the Dhiirmistal 
deities : this, when accepted and done with certain formalities, is 
always held satisfactory and decisive; for the litigants know 
well that no one would dare to risk abiding the vengeance of 
those terrible Bhiitas by a false adjuration. With respect to 
assuming their names, it may be explained that if is very 
common to name children after any Bhiita who may be very 
popular at the time, probably with the idea that the compliment 
might induce him to regard the child and family with favour. I 
remember that a good many years ago 4 notorious and greatly 
dreaded dacoit was hung in Trichinopoly, who after death became 
so fashionable a Bhit that for some time half the children 
born were named after him. I may perhaps mention two or 
three out of the instances of the belief in Bhutas that came 
before me officially as judge. In a trial for murder before the 
Sessions Court, the prisoner was charged with having intention- 
ally caused the death of his younger brother, whom he struck 
down as they were ploughing. In defence the prisoner stated, 
through his vakil, or pleader, that the deceased whilst at 
work im the field was struck by the eye of a Bhiit, of which he 
died: and his witnesses deposed that they had known similar 
snstances. In another murder case the evidence of a material 
witness was objected to because he was well known to be under 
the curse of a Bhit, amc. im cists aa a desperate man, whose 
atatements could not be believed, Again, a Potél, or village 
head-man, was charged with having entered the death of a boy 
in his register as natural, when he had really committed suicide: 





* Round stones are sold ot this temple, which are believed to carry the power 
of the Bhttas with them ; they receive offerings, and can be invoked aguinst any 
ecemy, who will forthwith be visited by all sorta of misfortunes. 


* gharq 
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in defence the Potél asserted that the boy had died from a blow 
by the village Bhiit, and named several similar instances. 
On being punished by the magistrate, he ia ape to 
the Sessions (Court, reasserting his plea, an desiring 
to call witnesses to prove it. These men were far from unin- 
telligent, and the vakils or native pleaders, acute and well able 
to conduct a legal argument. But we can hardly ridicule them 
much, when we reflect that within the last eighteen months a 
‘oung farmer was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment at 
rehester for savagely beating an old woman because she 
“hag-rode” him; another man in Somersetshire was cha red 
for twice stabbing a woman who had “over-looked” him, tha 
he might break the spell with her blood ; and there were fo 
other convictions, in Somersetshire and Devonshire alone, for 
assaults committed, or payment taken, on account of, or to cure, 
having been bewitched: and all the persons connected may pre- 
iaiaathy have been at school, and attended some ehurch or 
] * 





Very often Bhiitas become a sort of house-spirits, such as are 
heard of in many popular mythologies, more or less mischievous 
and delighting in obin Goodfellow’s pranks. Howlings and 
unearthly shrieks and noises that cannot be traced are attributed 
to them. Household utensils are thrown about, and stones lune 
by invisible hands,+ and pots and cookin vessels found filled 
with dirt. Women put away their best clothes carefully, and 
in the morning find them unaccountably on fire and smo ering 
away. All these are ascribed to the Bhiita, as well as what 
would now be called a kind of levitation, which is declared to 
be very frequent. Infants are missed from their cradles, and 
presently heard crying in the loft of the house, or on stacks of 
straw outside, Once riding through a village, I found the 
people in great excitement at a prank played 1 by a Bhita two 

ys before. A woman lying apart in her room, expecting her 
confinement, was suddenly missed, and could nowhere be found, 
till some children heard her yoice proceeding from a dry well 
in a field hard by. She was drawn up with considerable trouble, 


_.™ Since writing this it hag struck mo that some apology is due, both to our 
ie. and Indian west country rustics. Within the last few months a work 
(“ Glimpses of the Supernatural ) has been published by « well-known elergy- 
man, the ticar of an important London sabteh in which stories of witchcraft and 
injuries done by witches, the calling up and dismissal of Spirits by magic rites, 
apprarances of demons, demonines! Possession, and the like, are recounted with 
i a In o eee on “ Demonolatry and Devil+ 
Colbert comtemporary Review for Februs of the current year, Mr, 
F. i roll asks whether instances of demonincal possesion, each ns a related 
oF One pecetament, may not occur to-day in India and less civilised countries. 
+ One Bhita is may named Kaluruti, i, atone-thrower, 
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quite unhurt, and safely confined the same day. She said she 
ound herself all at once at the bottom of the well, could 
not in the least tell how she came there. The people msisted on 
showing me the well, which was about 100 yards from the 
Ps laws and square, one used for Pa Sec but then dry, 
and from 20 to 25 feet deep. Roman Catholics are very nume- 
rous in Canara, but quite as subject to these demoniacal annoy- 
ances as the Hindus. One clerk of the Civil Court, a grave, 
elderly man, affirmed to me that, when passing at evening along a 
lanenear a Bhiitastan, he encountered a dark, monstrous, shadowy 
shape, which grew larger and larger, on which he uttered some 
religious verses, when 1t gradually diminished and disappeared. 
Another story was the talk of the town, and the ties 
cerned assured me of its truth. Two high native officials, both 
Roman Catholics, were’ sitting at noonday in the verandah of 
the house of one of them, when ashes and earth came po 

in quantities from the roof. The master of the house exclarm 
the Bhita was repeating his tricks, and, bringing a gun, fired it 
in the air to frighten the goblin away, when instantly, as if in 
answer, a quantity of powder was exploded in the midst of the 
open yard before them, and Srwidftataky stones and pebbles 
were flung by invisible seener towards the house from without. 
These fell on the verandah, and then, my informant asseverated, 
went “leaping lke frogs’ into the house, to the great amuse-— 
ment of the children who had assembled, and who would cry 
out, ‘‘ One more!” when another stone would instantly fall and 
go hopping in! This sort of Ghiita annoyance wns declared to 
be not at all unfrequent. It is curious, anthropologically 
speaking, to observe how general this strange belief in a 
grotesque sort,of goblin, rejoicing in a particular kind of odd, 
mischievous pranks, has been in widely separated countries and 
ag In China such disturbances are common, and ascribed to 
*kitehen-god 7" in Arabia and Egypt to the jinnee or genii, 
who, Mr. Lane saya, are believed Fy Pusae stones and furniture 
about in houses. He also relates that pious and learned Muslims, 
on locking the doors of their houses, storerooms, and apart- 
ments when going out, habitually repeat, “In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,” to seeure their property 
during their absence from the mischief and depredatsons o& Oi 
Jinn. The Germans have a special name for such spirits, call- 
ing them Polter Geist, or racketing-ghost, and the stories about 
them and their impish persecutions, all much alike, current in 
Germany, France, and England, are endless, Amongst pub- 
lished accounts it is enough to mention the “ Stockwell Ghost,” 
the “ Demon of Tedworth,” and the extraordinary disturbances 
at Woodstock, commemorated in Scott's novel. Some years 
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ago the London papers had accounts of similar mysterious 
occurrences In a house in Bayswater; and even as far back as 
A.D. 1188 the “Itinerary through Wales” of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, translated by Sir Richard Hoare, mentions like stories 
and manifestations, 

Charms or amulets against the evil influence of Bhiitas are— 
wearing the tooth or nail of a tiger on the neck or near the 
loins, or an iron ring set with pearls on the finger. In all ages 
and countries irov is sovereign against evil powers. A lime in 
the turban, or a figure of Hanuman, the monkey-god, engraved 
on any ornament, are also efficacious, especially on Sundays and 
Tuesdays. But the most powerful remedy must have been 
when, in the days of the Rajahs of Coorg, a principality 
bordering on Canara, it was customary for the Amildars, or 
native heads of divisions, to issue notaces and orders to the 
Bhiitas, in the name of the Rajah, not to molest any particular _ 
individual, to quit any tree they haunted which was required to 
be felled, and to desist from any particular act or annoyance. 
It is stated that these behests of the Government were never dis- 
obeyed, which, indeed, is not unlikely, as the last Coorg Rajah 
was not a man who understood being trified with, either by 
man or demon, After his deposition, the native officials con- 
tinued the same style of orders, in the name of the British 
Saas for some time before the authorities were aware 
of it! 

To conclude this subject, the idea is quite familiar that 
Bhiitas may be perturbed ghosts, “ doomed fora certain term to 
walk the might,” but longing to escape from their thraldom and 
be laid to rest. For the repose of any such unhappy spirit the 
following ceremony is prescribed:—An image of Vishnu must 
be engraved on a gold plate, arrayed with a yellow cloth, and 
washed with water froma holy stream. Around this, placed 
in the centre, similar images of the other principal gods must 
be arranged, arrayed and washed in like manner. Then a sacri- 
fice of all manner of perfumes, and quantities of ghee and milk, 
must be offered, and all the funeral ceremonies in honour of the 
deceased gone through, and the funeral cakes offered anew in 
presence of the — images of the gods. Nexta banquet 
must be given to thirteen pure Brahmans, presenting each with 
4 mattrass, a horse, and a gold pot full of milk, Their united 
mantrams (i.¢., incantations) will then release the soul from 
its unclean Bhiita state and remit it to salvation, But all 
this seems a device of later times, invented by the Brahmans to 
merease their influence and the authority of their gods over the 
low-caste deities. It would also be a costly ceremony, and I 
never heard of its having been actually performed, 
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EXPLANATION OF Piares XX. axnp XXI. 


Plate xx.—Bhiita Temple in 58. Canara: from a sketch by 

Plate xxi.—Bhiita sacrificial sword of wrought iron. A 
narrow plate of silver formerly covered the back, and extended a 
quarter of an inch on each side of the blade, where it was secured 
by studs or rivets, composed apparently of an alloy of silver and 
copper. Ornamental plates on the blade, adjoining the guard, 
were also, it appears, once covered with silyer. The pattern 
chased on the -guard, }, 1s drawn with great freedom, whilst 
the corresponding ornament on the half-guard, é 4, is regular, 
and more or less geometrical. In the centre circle there are 
rectangular rays, alternating with an oval or almond-shay 
ornament, the outer band being filled with twelve pelta-like 
forms. The pommel is peculiar, having three concave guards, 
and an ornamental termination to the hilt. 


Disovesion. 


Major Gonowix Avstex said: Mr. Walhouse's paper is of much 
interest ; it shows how very similar are the forms of demon-worshi 
among the hill-tribes of India. Much that we have heard this 
evening is common to the tribes of the NE. frontier, viz. the 
Garos, Khasis, Nagas, Duflas, &c. Their demons or spirits are 
innumerable ; every wood, every stream, is the haunt of one, the 
great point of difference being that, in the N.E. frontier, they are 
never represented by idols or figures of any kind, nor are temples 
erected, as it appears is the case in the south-western side of the 
Indian Peninsula, where Hindu influences have acted on the older 
forms of religion. The only pecele who are not demon-worshippers 
are those of Bhitan, who Mr. Walhouse has referred to, and 
seemed to think their name was associated and derived from ghost- 
worship. In this I do not agree with him. The Bhiitas are Bhud- 
Wists, and the term “ Bhit,” or “ Bhot,” is applied even to the 

eople of Ladak, and all the intermediate Thibetan people, also 
Bhuddists, eo that I think the word is quite as likely derived from 
the Hindustani “ Bhidistan,” the country of Bhudha or of the 
Bhits. 

Mr. Moaenrmces said: Mention was made of superstitious observ- 
ances in our own island. I may, therefore, be permitted to bring 
to your notice a curious custom that not long since was still extant 
in South Wales and some of the pao counties, that of the 
Sin-eater. More than two centuries ago a well-known writer, Aubrey 
de Gentilésisme, gives a full account of this observance in Hereford- 
shire, where he was fortunate enough to “interview” the Sin- 
eater himself. Among the mountains of South Wales I find a similar 
ceremony prevailing down to almost our own times. Whena person 
died, the Sin-eater of the district was called in. On his arrival he 
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received a plate, on which he poured some salt, Upon the salt he 
placed a piece of bread, laid the plate on the chest of the defunct, 
muttered words of charmed power while bending over the corse, 
then eat the bread, whereby he eat up and appropriated to himself 
all the sins of the deceased, received two shillings and sixpence 
for his services, and quickly retired from the pitying gaze of 
“i present, who regarded him as one utterly and irremediably 
ost. 
Mr, JEnemian said: I was very much interested im the paper 
inst read. With reference to the alleged custom of sin-eating in 
ales, mentioned by Mr. Moggridge, I would remark that the 
discussion raised by the Rev. D. Silvan Evans in the Academy 
(November 5, 1875) appears to have gene adrift for want of the 
Welsh word for Sin-eafer. The discussion arose, as all must be 
aware, from a statement made by a writer in Blackiwood's morcnee 
for last month, in an article on the ‘ Legend and Folk-lore of North 
Wales,’ where he says, in reference to a funeral custom, that the 
“Seapegoat . . . is currently called a‘sin-eater." Dr. Evans 
demanded the Welsh equivalent, which the author of that article 
could not give, in consequence of, he says, ‘ my ignorance of 
Welsh.” (dcademy, Nov. 27, p. 555.) Had he referred to 
Bingley’s “North Wales,” vol. ii. p. 278, he would have 
seen a way out of his asap 3 a a clear fn ola to he 
que: ut Dr. Evans; and Mr. Moggridge will also see, 
think. iat the custom was not known as venting, although 
the original meaning may have been of that nature. Bingley says, 
“Tt is usual in several parts of North Wales for the nearest female 
relation to the pa be she widow, mother, sister, or daughter, 
to oy, some poor person of the same sex, and nearly the same age 
with the deceased, for procuring slips of yew, box, and other ever- 
eens, to strew over and ornament the grave for eome weeks after 
interment, and in some instances for weeding and adorning it on the 
eves of Easter, Whitauntide, and the other great festivals for a 
year or two afterwards. This gift is called Droprrs, and it is made 
on a plate at the door of the house, where, at the same time, the 
body is standing ona bier. It had its name from a custom, which 
now discontinued (1804), of the female relative giving to the 
re a por of cheese with the money stuck in it, some white 
bread, and afterwards a cup of ale. When this previous ceremony 
is over, the clergyman, or, in his absence, the parish clerk, repeats 
the Lord's Prayer, after which they proceed with the body to the 
eburch.’ It appears, then, that the custom means simply a 
: ft of ale or beer,” and not sin-cating. Pennant’s (in his 
tours in Wales,” vol. iii, p. 159, edition 1810) account is 
slightly different. He says: “Previous to a funeral it was 
customary, when the corpse was brought out of the house and 
laid upon the bier, for the next-of-kin, be it widow, mother, sister, 
or daughter—for it must be a fermale—to give, over the coffin, a 
quantity of white loaves in a great dish, and sometimes a cheese 
With a piece of money stuck in it, to certain poor persons. After 
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that they presented, in the same manner, a cup of drink, and 
required the person to drink a little of it immediately, When that 
was done they kneeled down, and the minister, if present, said the 
Lord's Prayer, after which they proceeded with the corpse, and at 
every crossway between the house and the church they laid down 
the bier and knelt, and again repeated the Lord's Prayer, and did 
the same when they first entered the churchyard.” This custom, 
and that of the alleged sin-eating, are conclusively one and the 
same, viz. that of Droprvrs. 
Mr, Enkrys and the Parstpest alzo made a few remarks, 


Portions of a skeleton found in a stone coffin, 11 feet below 
the surface, in Bishopsgate-street, were exhibited by Mr, John 
Staples, 

Mr. Hooren May exhibited and presented a skull found at 
Fulbourn under the following circumstances :— | 

In making a curing through some rising ground, about half 
a mile on the Cambridge side of the Fulbourn Station of the 
Newmarket and Bury Bailvsy. the workmen came upon three 
pits or wells sunk in the chalk. These pits were about three feet 
from each other, and were situated upon the summit of the low 
hill through which the cutting was made. The largest of them 
—that next the Fulbourn Station—wasa circular shaft sunk for 
about ten féet in the chalk.~ It was carefully built up, The 
inner surface was smooth, and coated with a layer of hard cement, 
about three inches thick. Then came an outer and thicker layer 
of coarse concrete, about ten inches thick, which was reddened 
by the action of fire. At about six feet from the top, the shaft 
was abruptly reduced in diameter from nine feet three inches to 
six feet three inches, leaving a set-off or ledge twenty inches 
wide, and was carried down to a further depth of nearly four 
feet in the chalk, The inner surface of this lower and smaller 
portion was blackened, as if by the combustion of wood and 
other vegetable substances, and contained masses of black car- 
bonaceous matter. The workmen stated that at the junction of the 
sides with the floor they found some slabs, placed obliquely, so as 
to construct a sort of flue for draught, but of this there were no 
traces. The upper and larger portion of the pit was filled partly 
by the surface soil, below which was a thick layer, two or thres 
feet thick, of a very soft calcareous deposit, which the workmen 
ealled “ butter,” composed of slaked lime, containing a consider- 
able quantity of water. By i to the air it became quite 
dry and hard. Below and by the side of this soft layer of lim 
was a layer of Meomtmgscidhs ae calcareous matter, very light, 
and composed of pure chalk—carbonate of lime. It has not at 
all the appearance of having been produced by burning, At the 
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point of junction of the wide and narrow portions of the shaft 
was a round-headed opening, which led into a second excavation 
by ashort passage about two feet six inches long. This second 
pit was simply sunk in the hard chalk, and was not built up 
after the fashion of the first pit, by boundary walls of concrete 
and cement. It was of equal diameter throughout its whole 
depth, and not narrowed at the lower portion. The sides of the 
opening communicating with the firat were burnt and reddened. 
The side of the shaft, opposite the aperture from the first pit, 
was perforated by another similar ee ee through the 
chalk, which led into a third excavation. is has been only 
partially cleared out ; it appears to be not a circular shaft, buta 
cutting with parallel sides, the floor of which inclines upwards. 
As to the purpose for which these pits were constructed :—It 1s 
quite evident that the largest and deepest of them was used as a 
kiln of some kind—it could scarcely have been for burning 
bricks or pottery—nor was there the slightest evidence that 
it was for cremation. The occurrence of u considerable 
quantity of slaked lime seems to prove positively that it has been 
a lime kiln, There is no very positive evidence as to the date of the 
construction of these vache but so far as an opinion can be 
formed by the objects found in the surface soil by which these 
pits were partially filled, they may be regarded as hy . The 
soil which filled the upper portion of the excavations con- 
tained broken pottery, both red and black ware of Roman date, 
and also human and other bones—ox, horse, and a horned sheep. 
A good many human skeletons, perhaps as roe! as thirty, were 
discovered in making the cutting between the Fulbourn Station 
and the site of the excavation—about half a mile. The soil also 
contained abundant fragments of pottery and bones of animals. 
The bones have saideny: been long buried, and as is usual, the 
crowns of the teeth in the skulls are worn very smooth. 





A paper by Mr. Bertram Harrsworse, on the “ Weddas of 
Ceylon,” was read.* 
The meeting then separated. 


Decemper 28th, 1875. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following new members were announced :—Major H. H. 
Gonwix Avsrex, Chitworth Manor, Guildford; Mrs, 'T. Cowie, 
* This paper has been since printed in a London magazine. 
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12, Southwell Gardens, Kensington; A. L. Lewis, Esq., 151, 
Church Road, Essex Road, N.; and Exxesr Witter, Esq., 
35, Buckingham Place, Brighton. 





The following papers were read by their respective 
authors :— 
Nore on @ Prorosep Ixterxationan Cope of SymMpois for 
use on AncumotocicaL Mars. By Joun Evans, FLEAS. 


Ar the Congress of Prehistoric Archeology and Anthropo- 
logy, held at Bologna, in the year 1871, the late Count A. 
Przezdziecki brought the subject of adopting some international 
eae of symbols for denoting the various kinds of prehistoric 
relics upon archeological maps before the meeting, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to report upon it. The matter had already 
been, to some extent, discussed by the archwological section of 
the Literary and Scientific Society of Cracow, and their report 
will be found at p. 364 of the Bologna volume of the Congress. 
Owing to the untimely death of Count Przezdziecki, the com- 
mittee of 1871 does not appear to have met, and the subject 
was again brought forward at the Stockholm Congress of last 
year in an able paper by Mons, Ernest Chantre. 

A second committee was then appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Capellini, Desor, E. Dupont, Engelhardt, John Evans, Hans 
Hildebrand, Leemans, Lerch, de Mortillet, Romer, and 
Virchow, representing the following countries :—Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Sweden, Holland, 
Russia, France, Austria, and Germany. The committee held a 
meeting in Stockholm, when the question was fully discussed, 
‘and it was resolved to add M. Chantre to its number, and to 
constitute him and M. Gabriel de Mortillet a sub-committee, to 
settle the details of the scheme, after taking into consideration 
such written statements as any members of thecommittee might 
address to them. Such communications were made by Messrs. 
Engelhardt, Evans, Leemans, Lerch, and Romer, as also by M. 
Dupont, who forwarded a note from M. Van der Maelen, the 
author of the Archeological Map of Belgium. 

The report of the sub-committee has Just been completed, and 
I take this opportunity of bringing its contents before the 
anthropologists of this country. __ | 

It is divided under three heads: the maps, the signs, and the 
colours to be employed. The general instructions are good, as to 
the maps illustrative of prehistoric archmology being on a 
moderate scale, not too full of topographical details, unless 
faintly engraved, but yet giving the p incipal roads, and suffi- 
cient indications for finding the monuments designated. It is, 
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however, with the second part of the subject that we are most 
concerned. It is pointed out that in order to be generally 
adopted the avadits would be— 

1. Simple, easily drawn, and readily visible. 

2, Weil defined, and distinct the one from the others. 

3. Special, that is to say, not already 3 basta, as convell- 
tional signs on common maps. For this reason a circle is 
inadmissible : 


4. Unirersal in their application, and bearing no relation to 
the language of any particular country. ah = 

5. Mnemonic, so that their forms call to mind the objects they 
represent. 

G. Susceptible of multiplication, so that they may form a sort 
of alphabet with which, as occasion may arise, to create new 
words, With this view the symbols are treated under three 
heads as radical, derivative, and complementary. 

Ravical, SYMBOLS. 

These are simple in character, but sufficient to denote the 
principal objects of prehistoric archeology on a map, and are 
susceptible of slight modifications and combinations, for the 
“oy ae of giving further details or meeting fresh cases. 


T ey are nine in number. 

1. Cavern, underground dwelling, rock shelter 
2. Menhir, standing stone, monolith 

4. Dolmen, allée couverte 


4. Tumulus, barrow .. 


cn 


. Interment, human bones .. 


6. Camp, oppidum, entrenchment 


=] 


8. Find, station, dwelling (foyer) 


9. Mine, quarry, excavation . . 


ae Ss Cee) 1 E-2 


It will be seen at a glance that these signs fulfil all th 
principal conditions of the case, being both sisaple named distinoe. 
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The slight resemblances between those for cavern and tumulus, 
menhir and find, dolmen and lake-dwelling, are unimportant, 
and the differences between the symbols is readily recognized. 

The whole of the nine are also special, and such us do not 
oceur on ordinary maps, while they are sufficiently mnemonic 
to remind one of the objects they are intended to designate. 
That they are susceptible of multiplication will be evident 
when we come to consider their derivatives. In their simple 
condition they will suffice for maps on a small scale. Where 
greater detail is required, slight modifications and rg 
combinations will serve to convey a great amount of mfor- 
mation. 

Derivep SyMBOLs. 
1. Radieal.—Carern. 

Caverns and underground dwellings may be either natural 
or artificial. For those excavated by the hand of man the 
symbol may be used in its simple form, open; and for natural 
caverns, which are usually much larger and darker, with the 
hollow closed. The following derivatives are suggested :— 


Artificial underground dwelling a ope ie 0 
Natural cavern or rock-shelter a fs isk a 


Artificial cavern, sepulchral .. 2s. ess ial 
Natural cavern, sepulchral .. a th ais a 
Cavern used as a refuge me ty: ae < ar 
These are formed, as will at once be seen, by the addition 
of the symbol for interment, or of entrenchment or oppidum, 
to the radical cavern. 
2. Radical —Menhw. 


Veritable menhir or monolith a <3 as \ 
Alignment, (1 series ot menhirs » é oe . & A 


Cromlech or stone-circle sis ks aa rn A 
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Cup-marked stone 


Stone with inscription or sculpture .. 


Legeudary stone ‘ic oe Rte is ‘ 


The alignment is symbolized by the two lines at the base; the 
cromlech, or stone-circle, by the semicircle of dots; the slanting 
transverse bar signifies a rocking-stone ; the dot on the centre of 
the symbol a up marie A thick, square base to the symbol 
tynifies sculpture, and the obscurity which usually attaches 
to stones of legendary fame is characterized by darkening the 
sign. 


ob. Jtaediead.—Dolmei: 
Dolmen, passage-grave, &ec. .. 


Dolmen covered by a tumulus 


Dolmen on a tumulus , . 


Dd 


These symbols would presumably refer to the existing state 
of the monuments, 7 


4. Radical —Tumulus. 
Simple tumulus or mound 
Sepulchral barrow 
Entrenched barrow 


Long barrow .. 


PBOKD 


Barrow with wooden cist or coffin 
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Twmulus with statues ie as uf ve A 
Pits or depressions {Mardelles) et ~~ -- <> 


Some of these symbols, such as that for a barrow surmounted 
by rude statues, would probably not be required in Britain. 


D. Htadical.—Jnterment. 
Simple interment, or accidental burial 
Interment by inhumation 


Interment after incineration . . 


t Cie 


Cemetery of unburnt bodies .. s ie sO NS 


EG 


Cemetery of burnt bodies 


To these I would venture to add— 

Interment in a contracted position \2/ reserving the 
symbol \—/ for extended burials. 

Some other combinations of this symbol have already been 
noticed. The mark of a cemetery is made by the addition of 
the sign plus +. 

6. Madieal—Camp, 


Camp, entrenchment, fortification, &e. Lj 

Associated with a barrow or mound .. LAE. a a 

Dykes, lines of defence, Xc. ay C5 

This si is intended to represent all places of sein 
or ede. whether wholly or partially surrounded by earth- 
works. Its combination with the symbol for cavern has 
already been noticed. 

7. Radical.—Pile-building, or Lake-dwwelling. 


This symbol [M represents all such monuments, whether lake- 
dwellings, pile-works, or crannoges. 
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8. Hadical—Find or Discovery. 
Of an isolated object .. 


OF several objects together 
Workshop or foundry 


Station or site of human occupation . . 


Kjékkenmiddin g 


PBt@e DD 


Terra-mara 


Lhe simple symbol is conventional rather than mne- 
monic. Its combinations or derivatives are, however, intended 
to symbolize their ayer 3 The discovery of several objects 
is indicated by doubling the sign, and this for workshops or 
foundries is darkened. The mark for a station approaches that 
for a town on ordinary maps. The mound of a Ko enméddin 
and the pit of a terra-mara are indicated by the grow ing of 
the three triangles, of which two are in the one case white and 
in the other dark. 


Y. HMadical—Mine or Excavation. 


This sign T requires no derivatives. It jg suggested that it 
might be of service as indicating the sources from which 
materials found at any given spot were derived. In the case of 
ui dolmen, for instance, in which the stones had been brought 
from a distance, the symbol for mine might be placed at the 
nearest or most likely spot from which they were Sronskt and 
connected with the sign of the dolmen by a dotted line showing 
the relation of the two sions. | | 


Complementary Symbols, 


These ure of a simple character, und intended to complete, so 
far as possible, the archiwological indications on amap. Ther 
come under three categories, and relate to the condition, the 
iumber, and the ee of the Monuments. 

Category 1—Symbols relatin g to the condition of monu- 
Foo These re sue is number : 

1. A small cirele under the symbol to > th ' 
have been investigated, . A denote that they 
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2. A transverse line across the symbol, to signify that the 
monuments are dilapidated or in bad condition. — 

3. Two lines crossing each other so as to cancel the symbol. 
These denote that the monuments have been entirely destroyed 
and have disap ? 

4. A small bar, likea bend-sinister, ut the side of the symbol, 
to denote that the monuments are false, or have been wrongly 
indicated or determined. 

Explored. Dilapidated. Destroyed. Spurious. 


Cavern “i .. a a a & 
Artificial cavern a A Rl QO, 
Menhis | A WK Ay 
Doles Tm A ORO 
aereal of unburnt oe oe va ey, 
Entrenchment i N (X Ly 
Pile-building m om om omy 
Terra-mara .. ak aa rey Ady 


Category 2.—Symbols having reference- to number.—These 
are simple adjuncts placed above the principal symbol to the 
right. Where the exact number is known this may be indi- 
cated by a numeral; where it is unknown, but several monu- 
ments exist, it is indicated by the sign pilus +; where the 
number is large this sign may be doubled, As, for example— 


Several. Many. A specified 
number, 
* + =m 5 
Artificial sepulchral caves 1) sal 
Depressions =. . a i hd VY 


Burnt bodies... . eer vas *? Wes 
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Category 3.—Symbols relating to the age of the monuments, 
—The different ages may be distinguished by printing in dif- 
ferent colours, as will be subsequently explained. On the 

und of expense, however, or for other reasons, it may be 
Gesirable to print them simply in black. In this case, the fol- 


lowing signs are to be adopted ;:— 
Palzolithie period 


t 
Neolithic period s 
Bronze period . , = Ab, 4 a E 
Iron period 


As a guide to memory, it may be observed that the symbol 
for the earliest period is the most simple, and that for the latest 
the most complicated. One or more such marks may be attached 
to each radical or derivative symbol. For instance, a cavern in 
which relics of the palmolithic, neolithic, and bronze aces had 
been found, might have superadded to the radical symbol, 
lines with the single barb, the double barb, and the ‘saltire 
attached. 


Examples. Paleolithic, Neolithic. Bronze. Iron. 


J Al Re) ae’ eae 5 A A 
Btation ate ran es A xy re x 


When the age is doubtful, a note of interrogation may be 
added. | 


Colours, 


The use of ey symbols to indicate the age of 
monuments, though simple and easy, has the disadvantage of 
complicating the principal signs, and of overcharging the maps 
with hieroglyphics, It is therefore better, where + sible, to 
employ colours, as origmally recommended by M Chante 
volours have also the advantage of rendering all the monuments 
of one age visible together at the first glance at amap. After 

¥ examining the advantages and drawbacks attachin g to 
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various tints, the authors of the report recommend the adoption 
of the following :— | 


Palwolithicage .. ..  Brownish yellow. 
Neolithicage .. a Green, 

Bronze age = «. Hed. 

Tron age .. = “se Blue. 


The green and the blue should be such as cannot be con- 
founded with one another when seen by artificial light. 

It is mentioned that the colours blue and red were assigned 
long ago by the Egyptians to the metals iron and bronze, 
weapons of these metals being painted in these colours by 
Egyptian artists, As to the colours for the two ages of stone, 
the ochreous tint of many palwolithic implements, and the green 
jade of which some of the finest polished celts are fashioned, 
may assist in recalling them to mind. | 

Such, in brief, is the report of Messrs. Gabriel de Mortillet 
and Ernest Chantre, and there can, I think, be but little doubt 
that the code of symbols recommended by the committee, of 
which they are the representatives, will be largely adopted on 
the Continent in maps illustrative of prehistoric archeology. 
They are brought under the notice of those who in this country 
are interested in prehistoric questions, in the hope—lIst, 
that when any maps are prepared on which the use of such 
symbols is desirable, it may not be forgotten that a carefully 
prepared code is already in existence; and, 2nd, that those to 
whom we are indebted for so large an amount of trouble 
bestowed on its preparation may meet with some reward in 
seeing their labours bear fruit in this as well as the other civi- 
lized countries of the world. 


Discvssror. 


Mr. Fraxxs took the opportunity of stating that, as reference 
had been made to the Prehistoric Congress at Stockholm in 1974, he 
regretted to have to inform the Institute that he had just heard 
from Stockholm that the volume of Transactions of the Congress, of 
which $32 pages were in type, had been totally destroyed by a fire 
at the printers. The reprinting is to be immediately commenced, 
and will, it is hoped, be completed by May next. 

The Prestpest thought that, upon the whole, the proposed code 
of symbols combined simplicity with clearness as well as any that 
could be suggested, and he hoped they would be adopted. There 
were some slight omissions, however, which might be easily reme- 
died. For example, there was no radical sign for the important 
elass of prehistoric habitations. The sign for“ find” or for prehis- 
toric “station” did not necessarily imply that the remains of 
dwellings were to be found there. The following symbols, he thought, 
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would meet the case without interfering with those given in Mr. 


Evans's paper, viz. :-— 

' above ground - “4. ae EY 
half underground, or pits ... er 
or chamber ...f/ underground chamber or artificial ‘a 


cave, ' 

Then, again, although there was a radical for a defensive work, 
there was none for earthworks of a non-defensive character, which 
were common in all parts of the world. He thought that the 
annexed symbol might be employed in conjunction with any other 


symbol to denote that a work was defensive We whilat the 


symbol employed in the paper for“ or defensive work " might 
be used merely to designate “carthwork.” If the code obliged us 
to mark all earthworks as defensive it would lead to error. 

Mr. Evans, in reply, observed that one of the features of the 
proposed system of symbols was, that it gave a series of radical 
signs which were susceptible of modification to meet any special 
cases. No doubt any map on which the symbols were adopted 
would have some index appended, in which any special modifications 
would be explained. In the short paper which he bad read he had 
not entered so fully into detail as did the original report in French, 
a copy of which he begged leave to present to the Institute. 


Prehistoric dwelling 





RHABDOMANCY and BELoMancr, or Divination by the Rov and 
by the Arrow. By A. W. Bucxiann, M.A.T. 


Ir cannot, I think, be denied that divination in some form 
has been practised by every nation, civilised and uncivilised, 
with which we are acquainted. It doubtless had its origin in 
the world’s infancy, when men began to see in natural objects 
things incomprehensible, and were led by dreams and visions to 
a belief in the supernatural, and by a further step in the same 
direction, to associate the spirits of the departed with things 
animate and imanimate. Hence arose an elaborate system, 
divided into numerous branches requiring as its exponents 
trammed men skilled in the deep mysteries of nature, and 
admitted to a knowledge of those dexterous juggleries whereby 
natural phenomena were made to assume awful and threatening 
aspects in the eyes of the ignorant and superstitious multitude, 
in order the more securely to maintain that authority obtained 
by a reputation for supernatural power. Thus the magicians 

Egypt, the astrologers of Chaldea, the magi of Persia, the 
augurs of Etruria, Greece, and Rome, the Druids of Gaul and 
Britain, all diviners, IXeErCised probably more real power than 
the kings and chiefs of their respective countries, who were 
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commonly only the ministers of the will of the gods as inter- 
preted by their priests. | 
To treat of divination as a whole in a ah paper would be 
obviously impossible ; for it will be observed that almost every 
nation adopted some special mode of divination as perueny 
sacred, not, however, to the entire exclusion of others, whic 
may have represented the superstitions of an earlier aboriginal 
population. I have, therefore, selected for investigation two 
ranches of this wide subject, believing that in their extensive 
| and singular affinities will be found interesting matter 
for anthropological inquiry, whilst the survival of one of them 
in our own country to the present day is a curious instance of 
the durability of superstitions, notwithstanding the advance of 
education and civilisation; nor will the portion of our land in 
which this relic of the bygone faith of ancient cays yet lingers 
he deemed wholly devoid of significance by ethnologists. 
Among the Mendip Hills, in the old miming districts of 
Cornwall, and, I believe, also in Derbyshire, Rhabdomancy pure 
and simple still exists and flourishes. About two years ago I 
sisal the performance of an expert who had been summoned 
from the Mendips, at considerable expense, to find a spring of 
water in a santos about three miles from Bath, by means of 
the divining-rod. Cutting a forked branch from a green tree, 
and holding one end of the fork in each hand, he walked over 
the ground, holding the stick before him, the ends pomting 
towards the earth; but when he arrived at a spot where, as he 
said, water might be found, the stick raised itself and turned 
over in his hand with such force as sometimes to break itself. 
A well was dug on the spot where these indications were the 
most marked, and I need not say that water was found, although 
not in the abundance which the violent behaviour of the rod 
would seem to have promised. The diviner, or dowser, assured 
me that not one in a thousand had the power of thus using the 
rod, and I certainly tried it myself in vain; but whether there 
is in reality some mysterious force in certain persons commu- 
nieated through the hands to that which is held in them, or 
whether the effect is produced by dexterous manipulation, I 
must leave others to judge. Reports have from time to time 
been given of certain persons who have performed wonders 
by this mysterious power. Lady Milbanke is said to have 
eonvineed a Dr. Hulton, who had written a pamphlet against 
the superstitious practice, by discovering a peng of water in 
his own garden by the rod. There can be no doubt of the 
belief of the Cornish and Mendip miners inits power. Mention 
is made in Migne’s Dictionary (“Sciences Occultes”’) of a young 
man who found gold hidden in the earth by a violent emotion 
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which he experienced when ing over it ; and Dr. Carpenter 
mentioned to me the case of a youth who seemed to be similarly 
endowed, but who failed to discover a mass of plate hidden 
in a field with great precautions, as a test. The conclusions, 
therefore, of this astute observer are, that where every kind of 
suggestion has been rigidly excluded, the failure has been com- 
ete; and that the instances of success are to be accounted for 
where no fraud was practised) by guesses on the part of the 
Soe themselves, or by the unintentional pening they 
have received from the bystanders who are in the secret. And 
he seems to incline to the belief of the French savans, that the 
movement in the rod is due to the tension of the muscles held 
long in one position, resulting in involuntary motion.* But in 
the instance I have rosoniet. the stick had certainly not been 
eut from the tree five minutes, nor held in the acide one, when 
the movement was produced, either by some act of jugglery, 
or by some mysterious force at present unexplained. The 
“expectant attention of the performer” was recognised by 
MM. ©. Nevreuil and Biot as the cause of the movement. 
Some pretenders to the art, as the notorious Jacques Aylmar 
(1692) have been proved to have been impostors, but for par- 
ticulars of these I must refer the curious to the pages of Notes 
and Queries, to the works of Pierre Lebrun, - aring Gould, 
and others, my object in this pepe being not so much to 
analyse the possibility of the a ie power as to trace the 
origin of a wide-spread belief. All writers who have treated 
of rhabdomancy, or divination by the rod, are united in 
assigning to it a very high antiquity ; they generally trace its 
origi to the Scythians, and say that from them it passed into 
yria, Palestine, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and, by another route, 
through Russia and Germany to England. They identify the 
divining-rod with the miracle-working rod of Moses and Aaron, 
the Caduceus of Mercury, the wand of Circe, and other magi- 
cians; and the htuus of Romulus and Numa Pompilius, and 
in all the wonders related of it may be traced some connection 
with one or other of these famous miracle-working wands; 
for the divining-rod was employed not only to discover water- 
springs and metals, but also to mark out boundaries, to discover 
corpses, and to bring to justice murderers and thieves. In the 
discovery of water, its afiinity was with the rod of Moses, who, 
y striking the rock with the rod, caused water to cush forth. 
But the remaining qualities assigned to it seem to have more 
= reference to the Caduceus of Mercury, which was the 
rod of wealth, and was used to conduct souls to Hades, 
sei. p. GOL. 1803, *° Piers." by De. Carpenter, Quarterly Review, vol 
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whilst Mereury, in his character of Hermes, was especially the 
god of boundaries and of thieves, having himself been a thief, 
even from the ey of his birth, when he rose from his cradle 
to) steal the cattle of Apollo. In the power assigned to the 
divining-rod of tracing boundaries, we see its affinity not only 
with the rod of Mercury, and that of the older Egyptian 
Thoth or Hermes, who taught the Egyptians to measure their 
fields, but also with the lituns of Romulus, used by him to mark 
out the various regions of Rome, and which was afterwards laid 
up in the temple of Mars as a most precious relic, “ Plutarch 
says that Romulus was very religious and very clever in divi- 
nation, and for this purpose made use of a lituus, which is a 
bent stick,”’* 

It may be supposed that with the numerous properties 
assigned to the divining-rod different forms and different sub- 
stances would be employed in its manufacture. Thus we find 
that although the most general form was that of the letter ¥Y, 
with the lower limb more or less clongated, the reason assigned 
for the use of this form being, that it is supposed that the 
hands convey some virtue to the rod; yet sometimes a strai ght 
stick was employed, or one cut straight in the centre with a 
branch at each end, 4, and sometimes the forked branch was 
cut close to the fork, V, whilst frequently several reds were 
used together. Hazel was the wood generally most esteemed, but 
the almond, the willow, the ash, or some fruit-bearing tree had 
each many advocates. Some argued that in searching for 
metals rods of metal should be used, or that, at least, the wooden 
rod should be tipped with metal, and it was commonly believed 
that it would only turn for that particular object in the search for 
which it was employed, to ensure which result it should be first 
touched with that substance which it was expected to discover. 
In using them sometimes a prayer was said, or sometimes a 
cross was engraved on the rod. Lebrunt describes four old 
divining-rods found in Paris, on which were inscribed the names 
of the three Magi, Baltazar, Gaspar, and Melchior. In the 
laws of the Frisians, after their conversion to Christianity, per- 
mission was given to use divining-rods in proving homicide, 
and the ceremony was performed in church before the altar. 
Two twigs, one marked with the sign of the cross, were covered 
with clean wool and laid upon the altar or the holy relies, anda 
prayer made that God would, by a sign, discover the guilty. 

Tn considering the origin of the supernatural qualities assigned 
to the divining-rod, we cannot fail to observe its obvious connec- 
tion with the use of a rod or staff, either plain or variously 

* Lebron, Tom. ti. p. 34. t Lebrun, Tom. ii. Book 7, p. G36. 
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ornamented, in all ages and in all countries as a symbol of 
authority. The sceptre of modern monarchs has its prototypes 
in ancient Egypt, in Pern, and even among the relics of the un- 
known prehistoric cave-dwellers of France and Britain; for 
es believe that the ine’ s antlers perforated with one 
or more holes, and often engraved with various figures, which 
are sometimes found in the caves explored, are the sceptres or 
wands of office of those primitive people ; and 1t seems to me not 
altogether improbable that the branching horns of the stag, 
used in former times asa token of the power possessed by the 
chief of a tribe, may have suggested the form of the divining- 
rod. Certain it is that horns of various kinds were used in the 
very earliest times to symbolise power, and hence were fre- 
quently chosen to adorn the heads of gods. The figure most 
rhs of the use of the horn as a symbol of ce Baad in Gaul 
and Britain is that dug up, I believe, in Paris, and engraved in 
the “‘ Pictorial History of England.”’ It represents a robed 
man, the head adorned with horns, which may be either single- 
branched stag’s horns or forked sticks, and beneath is the 
inscription, “Cernunnos.”” The peculiarity in this figure is 
that the horns have upon them several rings strung upon a 
larger one. Now weare told by Philostratus* that “the fadian 
Brahmins carry a staff and a ring, by means of which they are 
able to do almost anything.” "The ima es of Vishnu common! 
ze ona him as twirling a ring on the finger of one hand, 
whilst on the cylinders of Babylon the forked and branched 
wands borne by priests or monarchs are frequently adorned 
with rings. In all magical ceremonies the first step was to 
draw a circle with the magic wand. The Assyrian goddess 
Hera, figured by Layard, bears in one hand a rod surmounted 
by a circle, and in the other one with a crescent; and it is 
4 curious coincidence that in the rock sculptures of Peru, as 
given in Hutchinson’s work, a human figure appears bearing a 
rod to the end of which a ring is attached, whilst another rod 
of the form of a bifureated stick, is represented on the same 
rock, having a bird perched upon it, thus evidently connecting 
it with augury, _ “The bifurcated stick,” says Tyndale,t in his 
book on Sardinia, “must have been an important symbol, it 
a in Etruscan tombs and on Babylonian cylinders.” “ In 
he coins of Ke the columns of the temple of Venus are 
presented with bifurcated capitals, and the P rthagorean Y, the 
symbol and emblem of human life, might perhaps also be con- 
sidered an analogous character.” To these may certainly be 
added the standards of the ancient Egyptians, as given by 
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Wilkinson (vol. i. p. 294), upon which the same form of the 
branched or bifurcated stick a pears ; indeed, the rods borne by 
Egyptian gods or priests are seg always forked at the lower 
end, whilst they ee on the top either a lotus-flower or the 
head of some sacred animal, most commonly that of the sacred 
jackal, and it is worthy of remark that the same animal was 
also sacred in Mexico, where it has been found buried with 
care,” 

If we turn to the representations of the divinities of Greece 
and Rome we find them al] bearing rods typical of their several 
attributes, and amongst them the ring and staff and the bifur- 
cated stick are conspicuous, that which I take to be an early 
form of the Caduceus, given in Smith's Dictionary as from a 
painted vase, represents these two forms combined, whilst in that 
assigned to Pluto the origin from the head and horns of an 
animal may readily be traced. Two singular survivals, illus- 
trating the use of a forked stick in divination and lots, and con- 
necting it also with that which, I believe, to be the earlier form, 
that of the horn,-and also with augury by birds, may here be 
noted. The first is, the use still made by young people of the 
merrythought or wishing-bone of a fowl, the form of which is 
that of the divining-rod und also of the branching horns of the 
stag; this, pulled asunder, denotes good luck to the one in 
whose hand the larger portion remains, and being again 
drawn as a lot, gives a wish to the fortunate drawer of 
the lucky portion, the belief in the peculiar luckiness of 
this bone being evidently derived from the ancient use of 
the cock in divination, The second survival I would notice 
is the use of the first and fourth fingers of the hand, 
extended so as to form a figure strongly resembling the rod of 
Pluto, as a charm against the evil eye. I do not know 
whether this form, which is called “ making horns,” is stil] 
employed in England, but it is commonly used in Italy, and 
considered so potent a charm that it is made by stealth 
whenever the aa passes, who is believed to be possessed of 
the evil eye. 

The form of the rods of Moses and Aaron are not defined, but 
from the budding of the latter, it was proeuy a branched 
stick of almond. There is a passage in Hosea (iy. 12), “* My 
people ask counsel at their stocks and their staff declareth unto 
them,” which is given by Jerome, Cyril, and other com- 
mentators, as well os the Septuagint, as referring to Rhabdo- 
mancy among-the Hebrews, who are said to have learnt the art 
in Babylon ; and it is suggested that perhaps at the same time 
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they consulted both the red and an idol, the figure of some god 
being engraved on the rod.* 

The use of divers rods in divination would soon cause them 
to be regarded as possessed of inherent power, hence we find 
innumerable instances given of miracles wrought by the rod. It 
is evident that some veneration existed in the mind of Moses for 
the rod which became a serpent, and wherewith he smote the 
rock; and that of Aaron, which budded and produced almonds, 
was laid up in the ark with superstitious reverence. When 
Elisha was applied to for the restoration of the dead son of the 
Shunamite, he sent Gehazi to lay his staff upon the child's face, as 
though in that resided life-giving power, and this belief in its 
miraculousand curative properties extended tomedisval times. In 
Lebrun’s ‘‘ Histoire des pratiques superstitieuses,” page 367, we 
find“ Borel relates of the physician Laigneau, that he made use 
of no other remedy than a rod of hazel to cure broken bones; he 
cut little hazel wands when the sun entered the sign of the Ram, 
and having sealed the two ends to keep in the virtue, he only 
rubbed the contusions with ome of these rods and the bones 
were restore] to their places as if by enchantment. The same 
doctor also prepared rods of ash at the conjunction of the 
sun and moon in the sign Aries, and by a touch with them cured 
hemorrhages.” Lenormantt points out the extreme develop- 
ment of this superstition among the Fins; thus, “ Whatever 
might be the power of those enchantments which controlled 
nature and supernatural beings, spirits, and gods, there is a 
talisman still more powerful, for it arrests their effect, and pro- 
tects from it those who possess it; it is the ‘ celestial rod’ (baton 
céleste), analogous to the divining-rod of the Magi of Media. 
The gods themselves can only be secured against certain 
enchantments by virtue of this rod. Wainimoinea, menaced by 
the chief sorcerer of Lapland, replies to him, ‘The Lap 
cannot injure me by his enchantments, for I have in my han 
the celestial wand, and he who hates me, he who creates mis- 
chief, does not possess it.’ When the magician traced with his 
wand a circle on the ground, as was commonly done in -all 
magical ceremonies, it was doubtless to signify the power he 
possessed by virtue of the rod over the god supplicated. Hence 
the circle, which everywhere represented the sun, became united 
with the rod to form a magical symbol, and the same was the 

* Bancroft says :—“ The merchants of Moexi ie it 
the god who guides. The principal Ailes of this cod Le esr orate 
ne me nec pata however, every merchant reverenced his own 
Pacific,” vol. iii p. 41 cork tl symbol of this god." “Native Races of the 
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ease with the crescent, signifying the moon, represented in its 
earlier form by the bifurcated stick; thus when we find these 
figures carried out in stone circles, grave-mounds, and tumuli, 
as notably at Stonehenge, and among the Sepolture dei ese 
in Sardinia, we may reasonably assume them to have bes 
created by the worshippers of those gods whose symbols they 
eneration for the rod would naturally lead to the same 
feeling for the tree which produced it, hence in 
all civilised lands we have legends of trees to which 
miraculous virtues are ascribed. The oaks of Dodona and 
of the Druids, the ash of Scandinavia, America, and Britain, 
the fig tree of India, are examples of this; but there is . 
something unexplained in the peculiar power ascribed to the 
hazel, from which preferably magicians’ wands were made. This 
is supposed by some to arise from its faint resemblance to the 
almond, from which the rod of Aaron was taken, or according 
to others, because it was the wood used by Moses to sweeten the 
waters of Marah; but that a peculiar sanctity was attached to 
the hazel and its fruit, in lands where Moses and Aaron were 
quite unknown, and long prior to the introduction of any 
Jewish or Christian tradition, is evident from the frequent dis- 
covery of hazel-nuts in prehistoric grayes, not only in this 
country but even in Peru." : 

Lebrun gives the following prayer or incantation, used at the 
cutting of divining-rods, which certainly savours strongly of 
worship:—‘ Hazel, I break thee, and conjure thee, by the virtue 
of the Most High God, to show me where may be found gold, 
silver, or precious stones. I conjure thee to hos me that thou 
hast as much virtue as the rod of Moses, which he made into 
a serpent. I conjure thee to show me that thou hast as much 
power as that of Aaron when he led the children of Israel across 
the Red Sea. Thus I break thee, hazel, at this time, in order 
that thou mayest discover to me that which is hidden, in the 
name of God,” &e.+ Although the almond furnished the rod of 
Aaron, that of Moses, called the rod of the prophets, was cut, we 
are told by Adam, from a myrtle of Paradise, and was given to 
him by Shoaib, the father of Zipporah, to whom it had descended, 
in order to drive away the wild beasts from his flocks. 

elomancy, or divination by arrows, existed side by side 
with rhabdomancy in many countries, and has often been con- 
founded with it. In fact, they seem to be very closely con- 
nected, the history of their origin being almost identical, for 
whilst the divining-rod is traced to the golden rod given to 
® See Hutchinson's “Two Years in Peru.” 
t Sale’s “ Koran,” enp. 28, p. $10 (wote). 
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Mercury by Apollo, the divining-arrow, which was also of gold, 
Was given e Reclts to a aiythiodl personage named Abaris, 
who is said to have come from the land of the Hyperboreans to 
Greece in the time of Pythagoras, in consequence of a terrible 
pestilence, which could onty be remedied by offerings to Apollo 
made in Athens for all nations.. Abaris, the Hyperborean, was 
the ambassador from his own country, and he then received 
from the god this magicarrow. By means of this arrow Abaris 
eould transport himself instantaneously over land and sea as on 
a horse. Mercury is also said to have used the Caduceus in 
this manner, so that it may well be that Abaris is but a later 
form of Mercury, and that in the rod of the one and the arrow 
of the other we see the origin of the witch’s broomstick. It - 
is, at all events, matter of history that arrows marked with 
certain signs were used in divination among the Scythians, 
Chaldeans, Arabs, and, Tacitus (“Germ.” 10) says, among the 
Germans also. In a book recently published* we find the 
superstition embedded in a tale which is said to be widely cur- 
rent in the east of Europe, and exists also in the collection of 
stories of the Turkish races in South Siberia, edited by Radloff. 
According to this tale, “ when the hero, who has descended 
into the Seer world, and has been left there by his faithless 
companions, saves a brood of eaglets from a dragon, he is caten 
up by the hasty mother eagle on her return. But, as her 
eaglets weep at the sight, she spits him out again. In the end 
he calls upon his treacherous comrades to join with him in 
shooting arrows straight up into the air by way of ordeal. is 
arrow strikes the ground before him, but theirs fall back upon 
their heads, and they die.’’+ 

Lebrun says, quoting from Thevenot’s “Voyage m the 
Levant,” that “ among the Turks people may be seen seated on 
the ground with a number of books spread on the ground 
round them. They take four arrows cut to a point, and place 
them in the hands of two persons. Then they place upon a 
cushion a naked sword and read a certain oe a of the Koran, 
during which these arrows fight together, and victory is divined 
to the party after which the victorious arrows are named, and 
they never go to war without trying this mode of divination.” 
The Koran probably refers to this in the chapter which says, 
“O, true believers, surely wine, and lots, and images, and 
divining-arrows are an abomination of the work of Satan; 
therefore avoid them that ye may prosper.”t In the prelimi- 
nary discourse (p. 127) we are told tha t the arrows used for 
this purpose were like those with which they cast lots, being 
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without heads or feathers, and were kept in the temple of some 
idol, in whose presence they were consulted. Seven such arrows 
were kept in the temple of Mecca, and were found in the hands 
of Abraham and Hobal by Mahomet ; but generally in divina- 
tion they made use of three only, on one of which was written, 
“My Lord hath commanded me ;” on another, “ My Lord hath 
forbidden me ;” and the third was blank. Divination by means 
of arrows was practised by Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. xxi. 21), 
and Potter tells us that this superstitious practice of divining 
by arrows was used by the ancient Greeks and other nations.* 

There would appear to have been a certain amount of sacred- 
ness attached to arrows among the Mexicans, although it is not 
stated that they were used in divination, for Bancroft} says of 
the festival of the month Quecholli, dedicated chiefly to Mex- 
coatl, god of the chase, “Canes were gathered and carried to 
the temple of the god of war. There young and old assembled 
for four days to share in the sacred work of making arrows. 
The arrows were all of uniform length, and were formed into 
bundles of twenty, carried in procession to the temple of the 
god, and piled up in front of the idol.” ; 

The description given of the divining-arrows serves to con- 
nect them with the very smooth, straight sticks which the Alani 
women are described by Herodotus (iv. oe thering and 
searching for anxiously, and also with those bu dles of myrtle 
sticks with which the Persian magi, according to Strabo (xv. 
cap. 3, p. 136), touched their sacrifices, holding them in their 
hand during their prayers and incantations. These twigs were 
also held before the perpetual fire on their altars as an act of 
worship, und there is a very obvious connection between both 
these and that very ancient and well-nigh universal practice of 
casting lots. | 

Among the Anglo-Saxons lots consisted of pieces of wood 
from a fruit-bearing tree, which were cast into a white cloth, 
and this mode of divination, or casting of lots by means of the 
twig, or tan, as if was called, was common to all northern 
nations, derived, it is said, from the Scythians. But that which 
will be of especial interest to the ethnologist is the fact that at 
the present i the Hottentot children cast lots by twigs as 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors did—that is, if a thing is lost or a 
theft has been committed, they throw bits of stick and judge of 
the culprit, or of the direction wherein the lost property is to be 
found, ‘a the arrangement of the twigs, and among the Kaffirs 
bundles of sticks and assagais are employed by the diviners in 
their rites for the discovery of crime. Among the South 

® Potter's “ Antiquities of Greece,” val. i. p- 334. 
+ Bancroft's “ Native Races of the Pacific,” rol. ii. p. 335. 
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Airican peoples also two bones are still used in casting lots, bein 
evidently the primitive form of dice, which can be traced bac 
in their present form to a very remote antiquity, and which, 
as well as the divining-rod, are connected by legends with 
Mercury. | 

But probably the most important and significant fact con- 
nected with the use of rods, twigs, and arrows in divination is 
their very evident bearing upon the ancient alphabets. It is 
impossible to look at the primitive alphabets, such as the 
Phoenician, the Etruscan, and the Runic without being struck 
with their resemblance to twigs or branches of trees ditferently 
arranged. 

That a very intimate connection subsisted between the arts of 
divination by rods or arrows, the casting of lots, and the primi- 
tive alphabets cannot, I think, be doubted. It is a significant 
fact that just in those regions of Asia where arrows were prin- 
cipally used in divination, there we find the cuneiform or arrow- 
headed characters in use. It would appear to me that both 
divination and the primitive alphabets originated with that very 
early semi-civilised race which seems to have spread over the 
whole world prior to the rise of Aryan supremacy, being 
generally, although perhaps not very correctly, denominated 
Mccain, and which, by whatever name it may be designated, 
has certainly left traces in the language, religion, and customs 
of almost all nations quite alien to Aryan culture. This 
Trace cannot, I imagine, be traced to palwolithic times, 
but seems to have everywhere superseded the users of rough 
stone implements, introducing polished stone weapons, and 
probably at a later period supplementing these by copper 
tools and a knowledge of the precious met For the Aryan 
races was probably reserved the discovery of bronze and iron, 
but that the earlier peoples had made considerable progress in 
the arts of civilisation before the invention of these, cannot be 
doubted. The first traces of this civilisation in Europe may, I 
believe, be found in the neolithic eaves of France and Belgium 
md the Swiss lake-dwellings, in which, even where metal is 
absent, there is abundant proof of a knowledge of agriculture, 
of the use of garments and ornaments, and of a style of art 
scarcely to be designated as rude, Perhaps there also may be 
seen the first germs of that art of divination which js still so 
rife among non-Aryan races, in the periorated and ornamented 
horns, which may have been batons of command, as already 
panied out. That to this primitive people, however they may 

designated, may be attributed the invention of letters, or, at 
least, of those symbolic forms which later became letters, was a 
conclusion at which I had arrived before T had the honour of 
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laying this paper before the Anthropological department of the 
Britis Amocinkeon at Bristol, but Thad not then had an oppor- 
tunity of reading Lenormant’s work upon the subject (“La 
Magic chez les thaldéens et les origines Accadiennes ”). The 
perusal of this work has amply contirmed my views, since he 
traces the arts of divination, and especially the use of the baton 
céleste, or divining-rod, to an underlying Turanian popula- 
lation in Chaldea, Persia, and among the Esquimaux, and says 
of the cuneiform characters :—“ We know with certainty 
that it was by the Turanian portion of the population that 
cuneiform writing was introduced into Babylon and Chaldea. 
The characters are susceptible of two uses—at first the rude 
drawing of the symbolic image, and afterwards the abstract idea 
explained by the syllable composing the phonetic value, not in 
the Assyrian language, but in Accadian—that is, in the idiom 
of the Turanians of CHaldea. The 180 primitive cuneiform 
characters also bear testimony to the fact that the Accadians 
came from another and more northerly region, where the great 
carnivora and palms were unknown, and confirm the traditions 
of the people, which relate that their ancestors came from quite 
another country, the name Akkad signifying mountaineer.”* 
But the race which M. Lenormant thus credits with the intro- 
duction of magic and the art of writing, as well as metallur 

and other useful arts, and which he believes may be traced, both 
linguistically and by customs, over the greater part of Asia, and, 
in prehistoric times, over Europe also, seems to me, by the same 
process of reasoning, traceable not only in those portions of the 
world, but also undoubtedly in Egypt and among the civilised 
nations of America. Bancroft gives many instances of a divina- 
tion similarto that of the Accads. He says: amon g the Zapotees 
“each form of divination was made a special study. Some 
professed to foretell the future by the aid of stars, earth, wind, 
fire, or water ; others by the flight of birds, the entrails of sacri- 
ficed victims, or by magic signs and cireles.”’+ Tt would appear 
to me evident that, in some cases at least, the magic rods carried 
by the godsand by their priests originated the primary symbolic 
alphabets, which seem always to have had a sacred character. 
Whether any of these can be traced to the stone age is perhaps 
doubtful. M. Lenormant, in giving to them a Turanian or Acea- 
dian origin, and assigning to them an immense antiquity, does not 
carry that antiquity into the stone age, for he attributes the in- 
vention of the metallurgic arts to the same people, even as I had 
previously done upon different grounds ; and northern archwolo- 
gists do not suppose that runes existed before the age of iron, 

* “La Magic cher les Chaldéens.” Par Francois Lenormant; pp. 284-286. 
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believing it impossible to have made carvings in stone without 
the aid of that metal. Nevertheless the rock sculptures of Peru, 
and others recently discovered in French caves, prove conelu- 
sively that such work can be done with St eres of copper, or 
even of stone." Perhaps the introduction o Woden and Mercury 
into the legends relating to their invention would confirm the 
conclusions of Scandinavian antiquaries, but, even allowing that 
the runic alphabets were introduced by Aryan iron-workers, it 
will, I think, be conceded that they took for those alphabets 
igns already well known as symbols of some particular god, or 
of some natural object; and it must not be forgotten that Woden 
and Mercury were but Aryan names for a pre-Aryan divinity, 
even a5 the arts of magic and divination, of which they were the 
patrons and supposed inventors, can also be traced to a pre- 
Aryan epoch, as has been so ably done by M. Lenormant. 
‘here can be no doubt that magic is repugnant to Aryan ideas 
of civilisation, and we find it condemned alike by the laws of 
Manu and of Moses, as well as by later lawgivers ; nevertheless 
it continues in full force among Turanian peoples and among 
primitive uncivilised races, | | 
Even in China, Hue says, “the second religion is regarded 
as that of the ancient inhabitants ; the priests and priestesses are 
celibates, and practise magic, astro ogy, Recromancy, &c.” 
Almost everywhere, in fact, these arts pee Oh traced to an 
aboriginal population, despised as outcasts y the conquering 
races, yet dreaded for their supernatural power. Tt cannot be 
doubted that the art of divination is o immense antiquity, 
and as the author of the article on ‘ Divination’ in the « mey- 
clopedia Metropolitana” says: “It seems im ible to assign 
its origin to any period below the immediate influence of 
primeval tradition ;"’ and there certainly appears to me some 
reasons for tracing its origin to the prehistoric cave-dwellers, 
for the laboriously cut holes in the stag's-horn sceptres before- 
mentioned have evidently some symbolic meaning, and the traces 
of magic rites carried on with so much singular uniformity of 
detail in all uncivilised countries at the present day, and in 
civilised lands among the aboriginal outcast portions of 
the population, seem to prove that these rites originated in 
that far off period when man had not yet spread himself over 
the surface of the globe; that, retained in the primitive form 
among uncivilised races, these rites became developed into an 
elaborate system in the ancient civilised nations of the world, 
being blended with, and in fact forming the basis of, their 
religions, as in Egypt, Chaldaa, Media, Etruria, China, India, 
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and Peru, but declining with the advent of the Aryan races, 
although tolerated in Greece and Rome, and even by Charle- 
magne, the cross which had from time immemorial served in all 
countries as o magic symbol significant of power over the 
elements, and particularly over water, being retained us a sacred 
Christian sign, and as such used to sanctify the old heathen 
superstitions, which could not be cradicated from the minds of 
those who, by descent or by familiar intercourse, may be # 
posed to have retained a certain amount of affinity with the 
older races. It is thus that we see faith in the power of the 
divining-rod surviving among the rustics of Somerset and 
Cornwall, whilst the casting of lots in some form has a stil 
wider range, having charms probably for many highly educated 
people. Among the gipsies soothsaying and magic are still in 
full force, and the behef in ghosts and spirits and in seeond 
sight has not yet died out in Scotland and Ireland, nor, if we 
may credit the papers, has the belief in witchcraft yet become 
extinct in England. 

These remnants of old superstitions cannot fail to be of interest 
to anthropologists. Their universality seems to prove the unit 
of mankind. ‘Their retention in spite of the advances of civili- 
sation and the prohibitions of Christianity serve to show how 
deeply rooted is superstition in the human mind ; and, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, their peculiar prevalence in certain 
localities may be traced to a greater amount of aboriginal blood 
remaining in those localities. It is, I believe, a matter deserving 
of investigation whether the older races do not really possess a 
power which modern science has hitherto failed to define or to 
account for. It certainly appears to me, that after making 
every possible allowance for trickery, the effects of imagination, 
and of religious excitement, there yet remains a substratum of 
fact in the marvels related of the old magicians of Egypt and 
Chaldiea, and in those of their modern representatives in India 
and elsewhere, as well as in the use of the divining-rod in our 
own land, which has never yet been satisfactorily explained. It 
may be that a certain temperament renders the owner more sus- 
ceptible of magnetic influences, which susceptibility may be 
inherent im certain races, and more powerful the nearer those 
races approach to the inferior animals; for it can hardly be 
dloubted that the lower animals are more alive to ateadapnetis 
influences than man is. This, however, is perhaps, strictl 
speaking, a psychological subject, but I feel convinced that it is 
one which will more and more command the attention of anthro- 
pologists also, when engaged in the solution of that most 
interesting problem, the origin of the human race. 
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Mr. Mocenince mentioned that he had in Cornwall, some years 
ago, Visite! copper mines in a district where the belief in the powers 
PY the divining-rod was held by a very large number of the educated 
classes, and was told by a gentleman there of a case where the 
presence of copper or water was at once detected in a hall where 
the test was prepared and all collusion prevented. Another case at 
Mentone was also adduced. 

Dr. Sprarr was of opinion that a belief in divination by the rod 
and by the arrow was always accompanied by good grounds for the 
same. He mentioned cases of persons suffermg from rheumatism 
and neuralgia who were able to trace water by the sensation of 
damp. He also considered that there are evidently certain nerves 
connected with the brain that appear to become more active if over- 
pressed with local irritation, ae if some are lost, as the sight or 
the power of hearing, their loss is partially made up for by the 
other nerves becoming more active. 

Mr. Iver MacDoxxex. quite agreed with the remark in Miss 
Buckland’s paper, that “it would appear as if some special pecu- 
larity existed mm those persons with whom the divining-rod acted,” 
and mentioned a case which he had witnessed, in whicha person 
claiming to have a sense of the presence of water, had given proof 
of his a at in this respect. In another case a French lady, intro- 
duced by the late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, had con- 
trolled the movements of a compass. 

Mr. Pipcrox considered that the antiquity, use, and probable 
origin of this extensive form of superstition should be discussed, 
rather than the credit to be assigned to any West country story of 
wonders effected by divination. He also referred to a case of un- 
suceessiul divination by the arrow in Virgil's “ Aneid,” Book y. 


Miss Buckxasn, in replying briefly, regretted that the discussion 
should have taken so dacdad ya psychological turn, as the chicf 
aim of her paper was to prove the antiquity of the use of the 
divining-rod, and not the reality of the supposed power claimed by 
the users. Believing it to bea remuant of a pre-Aryan supersti- 
fon, at present existing only or chiefly among non-Aryan races, its 
survival among the peasantry in Somerset and Cornwall, where, if 
anywhere, we may expect to find traces of the aborigmal inhabi- 
tants, she thought might possibly be used as a test of race. 


Mr, Luxe Burke, Major Owen, Mr. CHARLESWORTH, and 
x sae gad also made some observations, and the meeting 
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January Llru, 1876. 
A. W. Franks, Esq., F.RS., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. 


The Director announced the followmg new elections :— 
W. R. Corxtisu, Esq., 5, Sunderland Terrace, Bayswater; 
Istporr B. Lryoxs, Esq., 9, Finsbury Place, E.C.; H. Avnrey 
Hvussanp, Esq., M.D., of Brentwood House, Stroud Green 
Road, Finsbury Park, N.; and Enuunp Croccax, Esq., Beau- 
fort House, Beaufort Road, Clifton. 

The list of presents was read, and thanks were voted to the 
respective donors, Viz. :— 


For THe Lrerary. 


From the Avrnor.—The Mythology and Traditions of the Maori 
im New Zealand. By Rev. J. F. H. Wohlers. 

From the Aurmor.—Kashmir and Kashghar. By H. W. Bellew, 

From the * Acapemy.”—Bulletin de la Académie Royale de Copen- 

wen, No. 8, 1874; No. 1, 1875. 

From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. XXIV. 
No. 164. 

From the Enrror.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 25—28, 1875. 

From the Socrery of Arts Asp Screxces or Batavria.—Tijdech- 
rift xxi. afl, 5,6; do. xxii. afl. 4, 5, 6—xxiii. afl. 1. Notulen 
xi. No. 4, 1874. xin. Noa. 1, 2, 1875. Verhandelingen, 
XXXVI. XXXVI. | 

From F, W. Rvpier, Esq. —The Marriage of Near Kin. By A. H. 
Huth, Esq. | 

From the Assocratioy.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion. Vol. IV. No. 5. 

From the Socrery.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. VIII. Part I. 

From the Enrror.—Nature (to date). 


The following paper was read by the author :— 
On the Propaste Onicts of the Maonrts or Narive Iypast- 
TaANts of New Zeataxp. By W.58. W. Vaux, M.A. PRS, 


Tr has been long a problem, and, I may add, one not yet satis- 
factorily solved, whether the Maoris are autocthonous, and if 
not, what was the country whence Bey. Coeteny came P 
Much speculation has arisen on this subject, not, ape 
always of the wisest kind, and many theories have ad- 


vanced which, on more careful investigation, cannot be sustained, 
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As I have been induced by my friend, Dr. Hector, to take much 


interest in this question, 5) to look mto : with some minute- 
ness, especially from the language point of view, he has asked 
me to accompany his remarks on the stone implements he has 
broughtfrom New Zealand with a short preface, stating the judg- 
ment my researches have led me to form on the “whence” of 
the Maoris. I propose, however, that this brief paper shall be, 
in the strictest sense, a preface to what is to follow from him, as 
to go into details on so wide a subject would require even more 
than one long evening. Moreover, the Society would, I feel 
sure, prefer hearing, from Dr. Hector’s own lips, his aceount 
of the stone implements he has to show, with the views of their 
relative dates and uses, which appear to him, from his long and 

ractical experience of the halits of the existing population, to 
be the most likely. | 

I shall not, therefore, now discuss these remains, and shall 
merely add the ove remark, that I doubt the possibility of de- 
ducing any conclusion as to the remote or recent origin of. the 
Maoris from any such monuments, the more so, that both of the 
two great classes, the rude as well as the highly polished, are met 
with, at least occasionally, side by side, under the same condi- 
tions, in the same old native camping-grounds or scttlements, 
this fact, as it seems to me, clearly showing that they must have 
been in use, seoneeeny 5 by one and the same people. That 
they were for very different purposes is equally certain from 
their wholly different character and conformation. I shall,there- 
fore, confine myself to some other points which are, perhaps, 
rather more in my province, and shall, thus, be less likely to 
anticipate what Dr. Hector may presently have to say. 

Now, it seems to me that there are three sources from 
which we might hope to gain some information as to the origin 
of the Maoris, viz. :— 

1. Their traditions. 

2. Their ethnology and customs. 

3. Their language. 

To take, first, the Natice Traditions. On this head it is 
enough for me to state here, that, among these, there 1s a very 
general and remarkable uniformity, pointing to this definite 
conclusion, that, according to their beliefs, their ancestors came 
from the N. and N.E., and but few at a time, the names 
of even some of the canoes in which they arrived having been 
preserved. It is, further, a curious fact that there are still 
* families in the islands who put forward a claim, not 
contradicted by the others, that they are lineal descendants of 
the first-comers, The mdést common name they give their 
primeval home 1s Hawaiki,s name found variously modified in 
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more than one of the islands of the Polynesian group,” the 
natural inference from this fact being that it belongs to some 
remote place, possibly that of their earliest origin, and has, thus, 
been handed on from island to island. I may add that, accord- 
ing to a persistent tradition, resting, as in the similar case of 
Owhyhee, on the genealogies of the fumilies of known chiefs, 
the pet would not seem to have occupied these islands much 
more than 500 years; and, further, that there is no evidence 
whatever for the idea, propounded by Mr. Colenso and others in 
the Transactions of the New fealand Institute, that any other 
race occupied these islands before their arrival here. Mo 





remains have been found, during the ample investigations of 
recent years, giving any colour to this notion, nor have the 


closest observers detected the prevalence of any custom, 
which might have served to distinguish the Maori of 500 years 
ago from those of the present day, still less, either of these 
pone from the earlier but hypothetical race who, if they had 
lived in New Aealand, need not, for this reason, have been the 
ancestors of the present Maoris. 

I cannot, of course, in so elementary a paper as the present, 
presume to offer any proofs of what I myself firmly hold, viz. 
the almost certain truth of the Maori traditions, the more so 
that, in the lecture which is to follow, Dr. Hector will no doubt 
refer to them, and with an authority to which I have no claim, 
I may, however, state that, so far as I have been able to examine 
into them, I think the evidence in their favour conclusive, T 
pass, therefore, on to the second portion of this paper, 

The Ethnology and Customs of the Maoris, 

And, here, I am bound to admit that, at first sight, there is a 
considerable difficulty, if we are compelled to hold that the 
colour of skin, the outline of features, or the nature of the hair 
are, In themselves, enough to constitute a well defined variety of 
the genus homo, for, unquestionably, in external appearance, there 
is among the Maoris the widest diversity of features, some of 


® Te seems worth while to note the curious modifications of form under which 
this name is found. Thus in Cook, 1 Voy. iii. p. 69, we find it called Heawige, 
evidently an error of English origin. In the wlonds themselves the following 
forms occur:—l. Nee 2ealand—Haraiki; 2. Aarefouga ond sorwan- 
Avaiki; Tahiti, Havaii; Sandwich, Hawaii (the native name of the island we 
call “Owhyhee"); Marquesas (like the Now 2caland Havaiki); Samoan, Savaii. 
Tt is quite clear thet each ond all these forms are dialectical variations of 
some one original, bul what that original was we do not know, perhaps never 
shall ascertain. It is curious fact that in many of these islands the word 


simply means “ below,” corresponding with the inferao of other countries, 
idea of the people clearly being, as is expressed in several of the legends, that 
their chief god fished them up from the bottém of the ocean and thus made 
their homes dry Innd. 
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them being almost European in their hysiognomy, while others, 
again, have the high forehead and Roman nose of the North 
American Indian. There is also an almost laps diversity of 
colour from the darkest swarthiness to the fair types of the 
European. All and each of these points may be well seen 
in some photographs Dr. Hector has collected, in illustration of 
part of his lecture. Hence it is not strange that Dr. Hich- 
stetter and others should have called the existing natives a 
mixed race, and should have strongly urged the probability that 
there has been, at some period or other, a considerable infusion 
of Melanesian blood. To this view, however, I venture 
to think that the perfect unity of the Maori language is an 
adequate reply ; for though, as might have been anticipated, 
there are many dialectical differences between the speech of 
the various tribes dwelling ae the pyle to the fev 
promontories (over a distance of some 13 egrecs of lati- 
tude), the ee language of the Maoris, which is better 
known and has been more carefully studied, than that of any 
other of the Pacific Islanders, with the possible exception of the 
Hawaiian, is perfectly ee ee with scarcely any words (and 
these chiefly the import o commerce) assignable to any other 
tongue. Mr. Thomson has, I think, detected only about 100 
words, Malay or of Malay origin, out of the 6,000 to be found 
in the latest New Zealand dictionary, a dictionary, however, 
which, it is no injustice to its compilers to state, is far enough 
from being a thesaurus of the language. J udging by the exam- 
ples I have seen, there is not nearly as much difference between 
these local dialects as we find, at the present moment, between 
the speech of a Yorkshire or a Somersetshire man. Now it 
would seem scarcely possible, certainly not probable, that, sup- 
posing the Maoris the mized race they have been asserted by 
some to be, not one single word of any other people, except 
the few Malay words have referred to, should be found m 
their current spoken language. Few instances occur of the 
intermixing of two or more wholly unlettered populations, 
whether by scuguess or otherwise, without many words having 
been preserved belonging, respectively, to the conquered or the 
let hia peoples. — 

With regard to their customs, I think it may be stated that, 
with the exception of the cava-drinking, of which we read so 
much in Mariner’s “ Ton Islands,” those of the Maoris differ 
but little he vs = nd prevailing in the other Polynesian 
Br) edn ue Navigator's, Friendly, Society, Marquesas, 
and Sandwich Talandia="4h natural pan ede that the 
inhabitants of New Zealand and the islands I have just men- 
Honed were, at some time or other, much more directly connected 
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than they are at present; and this conclusion, it will be ob- 
served, is wholly in unison with the tradition of the Maori 
immigration from the N.E. Again, in all, or nearly all of these 
we find the recognition of one or more superior beings, 
not without some resemblance to the deified heroes of classical 
antiquity, together with the prevalence, at least formerly, of 
human sacrifices, infanticide, and cannibalism, the practice of 
tattoo, and the institution of tabu. In some of the isi; | 
and markedly in New Zealand, there is a total absence of 
images and of any edifice that could be called a temple, and in 
most of them, with the exception of New Zealand, ther Para- 
dise is supposed to be in a remote island to the N.W. 

I learn from Dr. Hector that the Maoris excel greatly 
in the practice of weaving, that their practice in this art is 
exceedingly ingenious and peculiar, that they show much 
faste and skill in the patterns of the cloths they produce: and 
that the art of carving in wood, for which these islanders are 
justly famed, is confined to a certain class, and handed down 
irom father toson. I learn, too, that it is usual, when any 
peculiarly good work is required, to send from one end of the 
island to another to secure the services of some of the tohungas 
on skilled artificers, who are themselyess individually, well 

LOWTL. 

It would be of great interest could we trace on the continent 
of Asia, or in the adjacent islands, any manufactured work 
nearly resembling that of New Zealand, and for this purpose I 
studied, so far wi was able, the interesting collection now in 
possibly from my own negligence or defect of eyesight, that J 
id not detect any specimens from India or the Indian Archj- 
pelago exhibiting an accurate resemblance to the work we are 
rattled to attribute to the native inhabitants of New Zealand. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to feel sure about the prove- 
nance of individual objects, and I am, therefore, quite prepared 
to learn that I over, from ignorance, some objects about 
which I ought to have had no doubt. There is, however, one 
custom common to many of the other islanders which we do not 
find among the Maoris, and this is the use of bows and arrows. 
In New Zealand bows and arrows are not used as weapons of 
offence and defence, or employed for war purposes, though, 
as we know from recent fatal examples, they are common 
enough to the N.W. among the Melanesian and Micronesian 


populations. 

eS the fiird portion of this paper, the Language of the 

Maoris, and, on the amount of afhnity it has been said by many 

writers to haye with the dialects of other islands ‘in the 
YOu. ¥. Ir 
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Pacific, I am able to speak with considerable certainty, having 
devoted all the time I could spare, during the last six months, 
to the study of the leading languages of Polynesia, the Maori, 
Tonga, Tahiti and Hawaii, with reference, when I had the 
Suporssmity, to the works of William vy. Humboldt, Buschmann, 
Moerenhout, and other travellers. 

In this inquiry it is right that I should mention that Mr. 
Thomson, of Otago, to whom I have already referred, has, three 
or four years since, instituted many interesting and successful 
comparisons between the Maori, Malagasi, Tongan, and Malay, 
respectively, and has published the results at which he has 
arrived in an able paper in the sixth volume of the “'Transac- 
tions of the New Penta Institute, 1873.” 

The general conclusion I have formed from these studies (and it 
is obviously not possible for me to give on this occasion either 
proofs or details) is that all the languages of Polynesia, with 
the exception of the Tongan and the Fiji (or Viti, as it is more 
correctly called), are a ae both in structure and 
vocabulary ; and, further, that the differences exhibited by the 
Tongan and Viti, due in each case, I suspect, to Melanesian 
influences, are, nevertheless, not such, as to exclude them from 
being bond fide Polynesian. And secondly, that there is, in each 
of them, a certain connection with the Malay and Javanese 
groups of languages, but by no means so intimate a connection 
as many able philologists have asserted. I think, therefore, 
that there is no doubt but there once was a distinct Poly- 
nesian language, and that this language, in the course of 
things, and, after the lapse of a period of time we have no data 
whatever for calculating, has been broken up and left as we 
find it now in the different groups of the Pacific Islands which 
I have mentioned. 

It will be observed that, if this theory be true, the question 
as to the “whence” of the Maoris is largely widened out; for, 
in the face of the close resemblances, any student of compara- 
tive manners or of comparative philology will find in each and 
all of these islands, it is, practically impossible to produce any 
satisfactory evidence, to show that what is prehistoric in 
one of them is not equally so in all the rest.” In fact, the 
question really becomes this, What is the origin of the Poly- 
nesians? It is clear that we cannot isolate Hawaiian, Tahitian, 

* It hes, Tom ownre, been a favourite view of several writers that the 
respective antiquity of the different groups on the islands they now inhabit 
can be shown from the character of their resent alphabets, and it has been 
fete that, as those to the N.E. and extreme E. of the Pacific—the 
dwellers, for instance, in the Sandwich Islands or Easter [sland—have fewer con- 
conants in their language than the Samoans or the Muoris to the W., the eastern . 
people must, on the theory of the whole of the Polynesians having immigrated 
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or Maori, though it is probable that the modification these 
dialects have undergone, and possibly, too, the marked varieties 
now noticeable in their physical features, suggest the interven- 
tion of a very long period of time since the ancestors (whoever 
wre were) common to ai! these peoples dwelt together side by 
Ble. 

Now, we know that the Polynesians belong, wholly, to that 
division of mankind who are termed the “ yellow men,” as dis- 
tinguished from the “ white,”’ or so-called Caucasian races, and 
the “ black,” or Negro and Melanesian ; moreover, that, physi- 
cally, they are evidently far superior to either Melanesian or 
Micronesian. Their prevailing tint is light to mf brown, 
with a tinge of yellow, though, as I have said, many of the New 
Zealanders, and a large proportion of the Sandwich Yoantans are 
very dark, Still there is scarcely found among them the woolly 
or erisp hair universally associated with the negro, nor, except 
rarely, the long, lank hair, the prevailing type of the Malay popu- 
Intions. I ought to add that one of the leading characteristics of 
all true Polynesians (and in this they stand in marked contrast 
to the black races) is their love of wandering and of navigating, 
Many well known and recent instances can be adduced of 
canoes found in the open sea more 1,500 miles from the 
islands whence they had started, and, yet, the occupants of 
these canoes were not starving, nor, apparently, in any distress, — 

Now, the ape of yellow men in Asia are the Tura- 
nian Mongols, and I confess, therefore, I think the view I have 
just sketched out fairly points to a descent of the island popu- 
Se we now call Polynesian, at some remote period, from the 
great plains of Central Asia, where still dwell great numbers of 
a similar type of people. It is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the necessities of an over-population, or some other agency we 
cannot now trace, which, im prehistoric times, urged the same 
| le westwards to overrun some of the fairest lands of Eastern 
Sean may have induced others of them, either before or after- 
wards, to force their way to the eastern shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Indeed, for such a descent, Nature has herself provided 
the way; for what better course could be found for the onward 
march of nations than such great streams, as the Brahmaputra, 
the Irrawaddy, the rivers of Siam and Canton, and more than 
all, the mighty Yang-tze and Hoangho? The greater of these 
from Asis, have been the first to arrive where they are now, and must, therefore, 
be the oldest inhabitants of Polynesia. Now, though it is quite true that many 
dialectical forms still surviving in the W. are not found in the E., and also that 
pre ep beret pete en 
iter of these caivi: ae conclusive A the relative antiquity of the different 
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streams ascend into the heart of Asia to the very homes and 
centres of the Mongolian population, while the lands along 
much of their course is known to be richly fertile. If we con- 
ceive, what was probably the case, a series of waves of emigra- 
tion, at considerable intervals of time and by different rivers, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that, when the different groups 
of emigrants met again a long period afterwards, after having 
traversed thousands of miles of ocean irom their original homes, 
they would not recognise one another as families who had been 
once akin. Unlettered populations would not draw the inferences 
as to origins and ancestries, which are easily discerned by the 
comparative philologists of Europe. } 

I believe, therefore, that some such theory as this is sufficient 
to account for the substantial unity of all the Polynesian 
dialects, and to account also for the proportion of Malay words 
and forms detected in some of them. I cannot admit that these 
languages are derived from the Malay, but it is, on the other 
hand, not improbable that the tribes we now call Malays, 
descending, originally, also, from Central Asia, did follow the 
S.E. line of the Brahmaputra, Irrawaddy, &e., while the 
larger bodies of the Polynesians followed the course of Chinese 
rivers, at a period long anterior to the Malay descent, 
gradually crossing the Pacific by the stepping-stones of the 
innumerable islands to be found between the 20th and 25th 
parallels of N. latitude. Nearer than this I fear we have little 
chance of getting. 





On Certats Earnty Forms of Stone ImMpPLeMEeNTs in wae 
among the Inuanrraxts of New Zeatanp. By James 
Hecror, M.D., C.M.G., F.R.S. 


Dn. Hecror, before describing the collection of New Zealand and 
Chatham Island Stone Implements, which he exhibited, referred 
to some points in the ethnogr a Hg the Maori race not men- 
tioned in the foregoing paper. He dismi as untenable the 
pee that some persons advanced, of the Maors being 
autochthones, or a remnant of a former race now represented by 
isolated groups, through the submergence of a reat continental 
area, anc Se pea his acquiescence with Mr. Vaux respecting 
the origin of the Maoris as migrants in common with other 
Polynesians, but thought that this general way of dealing with 
the subject rather avoided than settled the issue of greatest 
interest to the New Zealand student, which is the period of the 
first settlement of the islands by Maoris, and whether the whole 
Maori population had a common origin from one migration. 
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According to the census of 1874, the number of Maoris in 
New Zealand was 45,470, of whom 43,538 dwell in the North 
ear and only 1,932 in the South Island and other adjacent 
islands." 

This disproportion in the numerical distribution of the Maoris 
is no doubt due to the more favourable conditions in the north 
for their open-air mode of life, and for the cultivation of the few 
simple vegetables which, with fish, form their staple food, the 
difference of climate between the extremes of New Zealand — 
nearly equal to that experienced in passing from the South of 
Italy tothe North of Scotland. This eaenarea must always 
have existed, and the little known of the history of the oceupa- 
tion of the South Island shows that it wascolonised from the North 
Island by numerous warlike migrations, and that the Maoris 
settling in the south soon degenerated both in habits and in 
physical appearance, so that they might be taken for members 
ofa distinct race. In the North Island, on the other hand, the 
et ent has increased until the country was fully occupied ; 

vut during this increase certain original divisions of the people 

have been preserved, so that there are now eighteen distinet 
tribes, each with subordinate “ hapus,” which maintain their 
individuality of interest to a marked degree. For instance, each 
“hapu” has its own traditional titles to land so well defined that 
special Native Land Courts have been constituted in the colony 
for their investigation and conversion into documentary titles. 

The testimony given by old Maoris during these trials about 
events of generations past is stated to be perfectly harmonious, 
and there is no reason to doubt the truth of their traditional 
history, and to refer the whole of it to the class of poetical 
myths, as maintained by Schirren and others.+ | 

The same language is spoken by all the Maoris, though with 

® General census, including estimates of certain tribes. 
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Selected census from accurate returns respecting thirteen friendly tribes in the 
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local dialects, of which the Moriori, or Chatham Island dialect, 
is the most distinct. The chief mental peculiarity of the Maoris 
is their acute power of comparison, which is more highly 
developed than is usual in uncivilised races. From this circum- 
stance their vocabularies are extensive, and even trivial objects, 
such as useless plants, receive the same names throughout the 
islands, This was considered to indicate that the language of 
the earliest observers in the country was still in use, and that 
there must have been free communication, probably round the 
ever since the first occupation of the islands. 

It was pointed out, that though the traditional stories of the 
Maoris may be in the main accepted as true, yet it is not lkely 
that we have a complete history. Our recorded knowledge of 
the language and traditions is chiefly derived from missionaries 
and other experts in a few localities, and relates chiefly to such 
matters as the inquirers were themselves most interested in. This 







is an im t consideration when it is sought to use the early 
collected traditions as negative evidence, while it is obvious 


that no traditions collected during the last thirty years, since 
the diffusion of European ideas and education, should be accepted 
as proving an absence of knowledge of events or objects on the 
part of the natives. 

Apart from traditions, however, much can be inferred con- 
cerning the past. history of the Maoris from observation. When 
the country was first settled by Europeans, some thirty-five or 
forty years ago, there were still evidences that in their primitive 
state the islands of New Zealand were covered with forest or dense 
scrubby vegetation, but that from large areas, where a dry 
climate prevailed, the original vegetation had been removed by 
numerous burnings. This process has been carried on by the 
Europeans, so that except where excessive moisture stays- the 
destruction—as, for instance, on the west coast—the country is 
converted into open pasture land. On the charred surface of 
the country the first Europeans found everywhere bones of the 
moa birds plentifully strewn. The Maori term “moa” includes 
18 or 20 different species of birds of stuthious habit, some of mas- 
sive proportions, and having a stature of 10 feet. .As first clearly 
proved by Mantell, the destruction of these gigantic birds was 
effected by the Maoris, and the remains of their feasts on these 
birds are to be found in all favourable places round the coasts 
and up in the interior. When Mr. Mantell was commissioner for 
the es reree of the south-east district of the colony, where these 
moa birds formerly abounded and were last exterminated, certain 
natives claimed title to the land, on the ground that it was their 
Smee that first set fire to the country when engaged in 

unting moas. ‘There can be no doubt that the chase of the moas 
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must have attracted a large number of Maoris from the North 
Island after it was fully settled and food had beeome scarce ; and 
the extent of their hunting encampments only prove that the 
work of extermination was effected with great rapidity, and that 
the natives at that time had more the abits Nomads than 
now, when they are tied down to their cultivations. 

The same kind of change of custom took place a second time 
when certain tribes in the north were supplied by the Euro- 
— with firearms, but the game was then their fellow-men.* 

e date of the final extinction of the moa, the speaker thought, 
must be very recent, from the frequent discovery of remains, 
with skin and flesh attached, almost exposed on the surface. 
These, no doubt, were straggling survivors, but it is clear that 
the moas must have been coeyal with the forests still existing 
on the western s of the mountains, and that their destruc- 
tion must have followed as an immediate consequence of the 
arrival of Maoris in any district. 

He expressed his dissent from Dr. Haast’s theory, that the 
moa hunters were an anterior and different race of people from 
the Maoris, or that the moas were destroyed by a race of 
audochthones that inhabited a post-pliocene continent that has 
since been reece to islands.+ This theory has been much 
canvassed in the colony, and it is only supported by the alleged 
absence of any traditional Snowiedis of the soe among the 
Maoris, and on the ground that the stone implements of the 
Maoris evinced a higher state of development towards civilisa- 
tion than those of the moa-hunting natives. The first supposi- 
tion is negatived by the testimony of the best Maori scholars 
such as Judge Manning, who has been admitted to all the know- 
ledge of the Tohungas. Also by Sir George Grey, Mantell, and 
by the circumstance that the moa is described from native 
report in Polack’s work on New Zealand, written before the 
existence of the large bones was discovered by the European 
settlers. 

With respect to the stone implements, the collection on the 
table shows that the rudest forms found with the moa bones in 
New Zealand occur also in the Chatham Islands, where no 
moa bones have been found. There they are used by the 
Morioris, a tribe now almost extinct, that lived until late 
years in caves and rude huts, exposed to most inclement 
weather, with only a scanty supply of fuel, there being no 

®* Life in Eanpamh;" by W. T. L. Travers, F.L.5. Trans. N. 2. Insat., 
vol. ¥. bat fis as | 
tn isi hblicationn ss be les te pieces cary oho ler ae doubt 
ty eee his views expreased some years ago will gain general acceptance.” 
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large trees on the islands. They subsisted chiefly on fish, and 
the flesh of seals and cetaceans, and clothed themselves 
in skins. Their canoes were made of the flowering stalks of the 
Phomum tenar, or New Zealand flax. They had all the appearance 
of a race that had suffered physical degradation, the marks of 
which are to be seen even now in their crania, but it is generally 
conceded that they are in language and every other respect a 
branch of the Maoris. They use the flakes now exhibited for 
cussing flesh, but at the same time used heavy polished adzes 
for cultivating their potatoes; and this is the only difference 
between the common stone implements found in the old moa- 
hunter encampments and the gardens round the pais of the 
modern Maoris, where they even yet use agricultural imple- 
ments of stone. 

Referring to a communication to the Society by Dr. Haast 
(J. E. 8. i. 10), in which certain stone implements were described 
as of high antiquity, owing to the position in which they were 
found imbedded in gravels on the west coast of New Zealand, 
Dr. Hector stated that if the description was corect these would 
certainly far exceed in antiquity any other human works that 
had been found in New Zealand, but he had exactly the same 
form of implements on the table which were found, also on the 
west coast, by his friend Mr. Harvey, the District Judge, at the 
root of atree. Now, trees are in that district frequently burrowed 
under re (Apteryx) and kakapos (Strigops), large nocturnal 
ground birds, and the holes which they make are just such places 
where valuables like stone implements would be laid and lost by 
travelling parties of natives. As the gold-diggers (one of whom 
found the implements referred to by Dr. Haast), in excavating 
their trenches and “ paddocks,” as they term the ae open pits, 
undermine the loose shingle from beneath the tough surface of 
matted roots, a mistake could easily occur through the dropping 
down of the stone implements from the surface into the 
workings. But even if found in the gravels in the position 
deseribed, it might still be more a modern deposit than has been 
inferred, as changes in the alluvial deposits on that coast take 
place with great rapidity owing to sudden alterations in the 
courses of the rivers. Tho pontion in the same locality of a 
large portion of the wreck of a vessel, with metal sheathing and 
felt between the planks, was described as 300 yards back and 
three-quarters of a mile up a small creek, proving the rapidity 
with which coast drifts accumulate.* The successive belts of 
Vegetation, also described in the paper quoted as proving the 
antiquity of the deposits on which they grow, did not, in the 

T's opinion, represent successive periods of time; the in- 
* Hector, Tr. WN. 2. I., iv. 373. 
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nermost fuéw scrub, for instance, being indicative of a filled up 
watercourse which probably ran parallel with the much older 
beach deposit with its scanty scrub. 

The implements and other evidences of human design found 
in New Zealand were therefore, according to the speaker, to be 
referred to a time equivalent to the most recent period in the 
history of other countries. They also show signs of relation- 
ship to similar articles in the South Sea fdasa and yet can 
generally be distinguished at a glance. The chief novelties 
exhibited were the flakes and wedges, many of the former bia 
of obsidian, which is only found on a small island in the Bay at 
Plenty, but is still carried about by the natives in blocks for the 
manufacture of cutting-flakes. In the earliest hunting encamp- 
ments and on the Chatham Islands these same flakes are found. 
The other flakes are made of flint, chert, and a quartzite from 
a tertiary formation that is found in the interior. Also some 
flakes made by a single blow from a rounded boulder, which 
are identical with those found in the brocks of Shetland. 
Among the large adzes or grubbers was the cast of an enor- 
mous specimen, found by Captain Fraser in Otago, measuring 
eighteen inches, and weighing 114 Ibs. The stone of which 
this and most of the common tools are made is a fine-grained 
metamorphic sandstone of green colour. Among the imple- 
ments exhibited was a fine weapon made from the jawbone of a 
sperm whale, and identical in form with the rape or double- 
headed paddle of the natives of Easter Island; also a very 
ancient wooden mere or war-club, known as rangitiki, which was 

iven to Dr. Featherston, N. 4. C., asa token of the cession of the 
large block of land where the Fielding settlement has now been 
established. The chief interest of this mere is that the figure 
carved on it has five fingers instead of the ordinary three 
fingers and reflexed thumb of usual Maori carvings.* 


Discvssror. 


Mr. E. B.“Tytor mentioned, in confirmation of Dr. Hector’s 
view, that the Maoris were contemporary with the moa, a native 
story describing gigantic birds in terms evidently drawn from 
recollection of the living moa. He proceeded to ask whether 
the tradition of the first arrival of the Maoris in the canoes 

Arawa and Tainui seemed to be consistently related and true, 
~ and whether the natives thought the island to have been pre- 
viously uninhabited. With reference to the theory of Mr. Thom- 
son, that the connection of language between and 
Polynesia was to be accounted for by these regions having been 





® A series of the stones, worn by the wind #0 as to resemble human workman- 
ship, were also ethibited from Lyall Bay, near Wellington. (Trans. N. Z. L., 
ii, 247.) 
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onee joined by a continent now mostly submerged, Mr. Tylor re- 
marked that his idea was that of the submerged continent of 
Lemuria, the existence of which Professor Sclater had suggested on 
other grounds, But so faras the connection of race and | gnace 
between Madagascar and New Zealand, &c., was concerned, it 
CATEL peaker that this could be quite sufficiently 
: : ¥ view of an immigration of Malayo-Poly- 
nesians in canoes to Madagascar, and that to demand a sul merged 
continent for the purpose of accounting for it, was to bring in a 
vast and venturous theory to explain a small and ordinary fact. 
Dr. Srratr was led to suppose that the peculiar aptitude of the 
Maoris in defining substances, character, and objects, and readily 
distinguishing them by giving characteristic names, was not only a 
law of nature peculiar to New Zealand, but to all human beings 
where education did not exist. Thus the same power of diserimi- 
nation might be traced to animals and human bei ga when they 










were void of sight, deaf, or dumb, that the nerves p y suit- 
able for given purposes became more active ; thus blind people, ty 
the sense of touch, haye been known to show signs of remarkable 


instine?, which, in fact, as the mind, is sim ly the action of one, 
or the combination of several nerves, which again constitute the 
power of thought. Domesticated animals and human Denes, 
through education and new channels Bae. opened to them for 
a a, by natural affinity dispense wit that portion of the 
faculty that constitutes “the natural power of definition,” and by 
books, paper, and pens they are able to note a larger amount of 
knowledge than er be accumulated and retained in memory by 
mere observation of some striking and attractive points, from 
every individual change, and appearances of living animals, human 
beings, plants, atmospheric changes, &c. Some interesting facts 
appertaining to this subject he is collecting, and will shortly submit 
them to the Chairman. 

Dr. Hxcror and Captain Fraser answered that ‘the Maori 
tradition of the arrival of the canoes at the island had the appear. 
ance of truth, but that the natives seemed to think that there were 
already people on the islands. 


_ Captain Fraser and the Cuatnmay also joined in the discus- 


sion. 

Dr. Hxcror exhibited a large series of stone, wooden, and 
bone implements, which he had recently brought from New 
Zealand, in illustration of his paper. 

The Director announced the appointment of Auditors of tho 
esi keto t Seah os of the Council, Mr. Cuaries Hanrt- 

w; on behal the members, Mr. JerEmian: and the 
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JANUARY 25TH, 1876. 
Colonel A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 


co 
The Director having read the circular convening the meeting, 
the Treasurer submitted the Financial Statement for the year 
ending December 3lst. (See next page.) | 

On the motion of Mr, Forsrs, seconded by Mr. Drs 
Rurrifres, the Statement was adopted. 

The President appointed, as scrutineers of the Ballot, Mr. 
G. M. Atkinson and Mr. R. B. N. Walker, and declared the 
Ballot to be then opened. — 

Acs Report of Council for 1875 was read by the Director, as 
‘ollows :— | 


Rerort of Counc. of the Axrurorotocican IxsmruTe of 
Great Brirary axp Inentanp for 1875. 


Tz Institute has held fifteen ordinary meetings, one rpetial 
and one anniversary meeting during the year, at which the fol- 
lowing communications were read :— 


1. On the Anthrop of Prehistoric Peru. By Mr, Consul T. J. Hutchinson 

2. On the Andawies el Andamanese. Ly De Gene Dobson, | 

3. On the Basgue ond the Kelt. An examination of «a paper by Mr, Boyd 
Dawkins, F.R.S., on the Northern Range of the Basques, in the Forinightly 
Review, Sept. 1874. Hy the Kev. Weatworth Webster, M.A. | 

4. On the Milanows of Borneo. By Lieut. C. 0. de pe bat 

&. Further Notes on the Stone Monuments of the Khasi Hills. By Major 
Godwin-Ajeten. ) 
ae Anthropology at the Congress held at Stockholm, 1874. By H. H, 

oworth, Esq. 

7. History of the Heung-Noo, part 2. By H. H. Howorth, Esq., and A, 
‘Wyhe, Esq. . 

2. Oa Uhre Centenarian Loney: By Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart., M.D. 

0. On the Chest Measurement of Recruits. By Colonel A. Lane For. 

10. On Molecules and Potential Life. By Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, M.A. 

11. On a Prehistoric Road im Antrim. By G. H. Kinahan, Esq. 

12,.0n the People of the Long Barrow Period. By Professor George 
Rolleston, F.E.3. 

13. On the Height and Weight of Boys aged 14, in Town and Country Public 
Schools. By Francis Galton, Esq., F.BS. . 

14. On the Orig in and Progress of the Malagasy. . 

15. On the Quiseama Tribe of Angola, West Afri 4 

16, On Mythology. By Moncoure D, Conway, Esq. 

17. On Language and Race. By Kev. A. H. Sayee. 

18. On the Beothucs of Newfoundland. By T. G. B. Lloyd, Esq. 

19, Description of two Beothuc Skulls. my Bae goo Sore Busk, FBS, 

20. On the Stone Implements of Newfou nd. By T. G. B. Lloyd, Eag. 

21. On the Long Wall of Salona. By Captain R. F. Burton. 





Rev. Joseph Mullens, D.D, 
By J. J. Monteiro, Esq. 





Treasurer's Financial Statement. 
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23. On the Ruined Cities of Pharia and Gelsa di Lesins,in Dalmatia. Fy 
captain Richard F. Burton. 
| the Comparative Psychology of Man. Ey Herbert Spencer, Esq. 
the Natives of Central and Western Australia. By John eek Y Esq. 
the Papuans of New Guinea. By Ca John A. Lawson. 
rt Notes on Heredity in Twins. By Francis Galton, Esq., F.B.S. 
‘A Theory of Heredity. Ey Francis Galton, Esq., F.E.5. _ 
25. Re, port on the EW. Bod Department a Bristol Meeting of the 
British Association. By F udler, ing, FG 
29. Report of the Ex ete Committee is ibe "Aatbrsnclantad Institute on 
the Exearvations in Cusbury Camp, Sussex. By Colonel A. Lane For. 
30. Remarks on the Animal Remains discovered in the Excavations. By Pro- 
fessor George Holleston, F.B.5. 
31. On the Belief in Bhutas—Devil and Ghost worship in Western India, By 
M. J. Walhouse, 
$2. On the Localities whence the Tin and Gold of the Ancients were derived. 
By C. 0. Groom-Napier, Esq. 
$3. On the Weddus. By B F. Hartshorne, Esq. 
gal Maps. By do Internationsl Code of Symbols for use on Archeo- 
By John Evans, nc 
ivination by the Rod Sings By Miss A. W. Buckland. 


a ordinary members have been elected during the 
year. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, his Majesty the King of 
Siam, and his Excellency Don Manuel Pardo, have been elected 
honorary members, and Dr. Benham corresponding member. 

Twenty-four ordinary members have withdrawn since the last 

anniversary. 
The Institute has lost, through death, Mr. Cornish Brown, 
Mr. T. P. Tindale, Mr. F. Hindmarsh, Mr. W. Sloan, Dr. 
O'Callaghan, Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn, Lieut-General 
John Brig. riggs, Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Charles Tuckett, Mr. W. 
Gillespie, CO. C. Green; Canon Kingsley and Sir Charles 
Lyell, honorary members ; and M. D, Omalius d’Halloy, corres- 
ponding member. 

The tollowing are the names of donors to the Library and 
Museum during the past year :-— 

The Royal Society; the Editor of Nafwre; the Asintic Society of ; 
Francia ert Esq., F.R.S.; Editor Reewe Scientifique; Hyde Clarke, | 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. ; Imperial Society of Naturalists, Moscow; Smith- 
an alas pak a WeepalGhec memes Paris ; Dr. Paul Broce ; Society 
rrr se arse) and Philosophical pepe Gagaw Phi hilosophical 


‘ESSERE SSE 
tee er 









urns, i P. Le Mesurier, : ditor of Comos di Guido 
Cora; Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte; Vienna Ani Society ; Cap- 
tain Harold Dillon; Professor Boyd Dawkins ; A. Zittau; Editor 
Archio fir Anthropologie IT. E. Pickett, Esq of Bei 


India Office; Imperial nese of Sciences, Vienna; Academy 

Cracow; Society of Arts and Sciences, Batavia; the pm rcaccrt 
the Swedish and ach co i cere) Social Science 

Ker. James Graves ; rd Cox, Esq.; Joseph Willies 
Berlin Anthropological Society; Dr. John Shortt; Eer. T. F, ae os 


Amsterdam; John Evans, Esq.; Eoyal Boal Ac Tusti itation the 
of Sciences, 
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eam flag State for Indin in Council; Professor P. Mantegnzm; Luke Burke, 
Esq.; Kev. W. 0. Lukis; Royal Academy of C hagen; Asiatic Society of 
Japan; Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries ; Professor F. V. Hayden ; 
Executors of the : uty, Esq.; John Brent, Esq. ; Captain RB. F, 
« P. Oliver; Anthropological Society of 
Spain; Messrs. Chapman an Hall; Koyal Society of Literature; Society of 


Antiquaries of Scotland; Dr. Cuthbert Collingwood; American Philosophical 

Society; Royal Society of Victorin ; Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 

pure i British Association for the Advancement of Science; Watford Society of 
atural 


Natural History ; Boston Eotioty Hiecapony A Dr. Eldridge Spratt; T. 

Barrell, Esq. ; oF Antiquaries of son; Asiatic Society of G 
Biteh ana Ireland ; Goyal Tostontate of Cornwall; Royal Colonial Institute ; 
the Devonshire Assovintion ; Sf. Valdemar de Mainoff - “Se vege ako , 
Eolleston; Rev. W. Carruthers; W. Pengelly, Esq.; A. BE. Wallace, Esq. ; W. 
M. Gabb, te Dr. I. ‘Kopernicki; the Eight Hon, Lord Arthur Kuseell ; 
Rev. J. F. H. Wohlers ; H. W. Bellow, Esq., 0.8.1. 

On the motion of Mr. Dunn, seconded by Mr. CHarres- 
wortn, the Report was adopted. 

Several matters aoaeiad with the internal management of 
the Institution were discussed, and 

‘The following Council and Officers of the Institute for 1876 
were iannieed by the Serutineers as having been elected :-— 

President—Col. A. Lane Fox, F.S.A. : 

Pice- Presidents —Prof. Geo. Busk, F.R.S., John Evans, Easq., 
F.ES., A. W. Franks, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Francis Galton, Eagq., 
ee Geo. Harris, Esq., F.S.4.. E. Burnet Tylor, Esq., 

KS 


Directors —E. W. Brabrook, Esq., FS.A., Capt. Harold 
Dillon, F.S.A. 

Treasurer —J, Park Harrizon, Faq. 

Council—J. Beddoe, Esq., M.D., F.RS., W. Blackmore, 
Esq., Sir Geo. Campbell, K.C.S.1., F.RS., Hyde Clarke, Esq., 
J. Barnard Davis, Esq., M.D., W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq., F.R. 






Robert Dunn, } q. F.R.CS., David Forbes, Esq., F.RS., 
Charles Harrison, Esq., F.R.S.L., H. H. Howorth, Esq., M.A., 


Prof. T. McK. Hughes, F.G.8., Prof. Huxley, F.R.S., A. L. 
Lewis, Esgq., Sir Jo Lubbock, Bt. F.R.S., F. G. H. Price, 

iq FROGS. J. E. Price, Esq., F.S.A., Prof. Rolleston, M.D., 
F.RS., ©. R. Des Ruffiéres, Esq., F.R.S.L., Lord Arthur 
Russell, M.P., M, J. Walhouse, Esg., F.R.A.S. 


The following was the Prestpent’s address :— 


I now proceed to offer a few observations upon such points 


85 appear most worthy of your attention on the occasion of the 
present anniversary meeting, 

In doing so I shall be guided by the consideration that the 
ordinary meetings held throughout the year suffice for the 
introduction of new facts, and for discussing the various 
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branches of anthropological science which are brought before 
the Institute. 

At those meetings we are, however, debarred from consider- 
ing questions relating to internal administration, which are, 
nevertheless, of great importance to the progress of our science, 
I shall therefore avail myself of the only opportunity afforded 
me of laying before you views on the organisation, policy, and 
future prospects of the Institute, upon which it appears desir- 
able to invite the expression of opinion and co-operation of the 
members, 

I will not, however, so far deviate from the custom of my 
predecessors as to omit all mention of the many valuable and 
interesting papers which have been read and published during 
the past year, and the more so, as the year terminating with 
the publication of the present month, has been remarkable 
for the value of the communications contributed to our 
Journal. 

Before doing so I wish to say a few words upon a subject of 
no slight importance to the clear comprehension of ideas, as well 
as to the division of labour so necessary in the organisation of 
our Society. I allude to the terminology to be employed in the 
classification of our subjects. 

My predecessor, Professor Busk, with whom it has been my 
good fortune to co-operate on so many occasions, employed in 
his Anniversary Address a fourfold classification, dividing the 
subjects of the previous year into—l. Ethnology. 2. Pre- 
historic or Priscan Archeology. 3. Anthropology proper ; 
and 4. General works or essays relating to Ethnological 
subjects. : 

This classification, although otherwise unobjectionable, ap- 
pears to me not well adapted to our existing organisation, 
inasmuch as it restricts the employment of the term Anthro- 
pology to a branch of our science instead of using it comprehen- 
sively to designate the whole. A classification which necessi- 
tates the adjunct proper to one branch of our subject, in order 
to distinguish it from other branches of a less strictly anthro- 
pological character, can only be regarded as a provisional 
arrangement; nor do I suppose that Mr. Busk himself jp- 
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tended it to be regarded in any sense as a final system of 
classification. 

T am well aware of the inconvenience arising from the use 
of new terms, and am prepared to admit that if, on the first 
formation of the Institute, we had adopted a title that was 
shorter and better known, we should have doubled our mem- 
bers before now. 

But it is now too late to retrace our steps in this direction, 
nor would the doing so serve any useful purpose at the present 
time. Anthropology has been born anew in the Institute, and 
the term is becoming generally accepted by the public; and 
unless we intend to abandon it as the title of our Institute, it 
is, I think, to be regretted that any of our members should 
continue to use it in the restricted sense of what is now known 
as the Biology of Man; the more so as biologists are often 
credited with adherence to special doctrines that are not 
accepted by all. It cannot be too widely known that the 
formation of a special school is quite inconsistent with the 
principles on which the Institute is organised, and that Anthro- 
pology, as a science of man, whilst it embraces the widest field 
of subjects, admits of the utmost freedom of treatment that 
is consistent with a scientific regard for the value of evidence. 

In any attempt to classify our papers under broad scientific 
headings we are met at once by the difficulty of deciding 
whether our classification shall be by subjects or by workers. 
If, for example, we wished to make a twofold division of our 
subjects, we should find that all branches of anthropology 
might be arranged under the two terms Biology and Sociologw, 
corresponding to Constitution and Culture—the first relating to 
man as a member of the animal kingdom, the second to the 
development of human institutions. But it would be found, in 
practice, that a large number of our papers contained both 
biological and sociological matter, and could not, therefore, be 
distinguished under these headings. Or, if we wished to 
arrange our subjects under headings which would include the 
different classes of workers amongst our members, we might 
divide them into Inductive and Deductive. But here, again, it 
would be found that a number of our papers, being both Induc- 
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tive and Deductive in their contents, could not be adapted to 
this nomenclature. 

It appears, therefore, better to abandon all attempt at 
primary classification, and, whilst retaining the use of these 
general terms for such papers as cannot properly be referred 
to any of the subdivisions of them, to adopt in our classification 
the use of such expressions as have grown into use in practice, 
and more particularly such as have been employed by cognate 
societies to designate those subjects which are properly branches 
of our science, By this meatis we shall at the same time pave 
the way for absorbing their members into our own body, 
and forming a strong society, which is so much needed. 

Commencing with our inductive branches, we have two, 
which, in all anthropological investigations, are necessarily 
allied, viz. :— 

1. Deseriptive Ethnology; and 2. Archeology, represent- 
ing the present and the past—the former consisting of papers 
by travellers and others, descriptive of the people visited, their 
institutions and arts ; the latter referring to the past history or 
relics of those people. It is the support which the former of 
these two branches affords to the latter, by interpreting the past 
by the present, the unknown by the known, which constitutes 
the peculiarity of our inductive method and entitles the 
anthropologist to a standing in the ranks of science. 

With respect to Archwology, we are concerned chiefly with 
the prehistoric part of it; but it seems desirable we should 
come to a better understanding as to the exact meaning of the 
terms Historic, Non-historic, Prehistoric, and Proto-historie, 
which are so variously employed by different writers. By some 
the term historic is held to represent throughout the world all 
that space of time which is subsequent to the first dawn of 
authentic history in Europe, but the practical impossibility of 
referring events in uncivilised lands to this standard renders 
the use of the term quite ineffectual in a definite chronological 
sense. It is better, I think, to use it only as expressing the 
degree of reliance that is to be placed upon our knowledge, as 
being conveyed to us by means of written records, and that in 
every country the term historic should be applied only to the 
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period of the authentic and continuous history of that country. 
Tt will be seen that I here adopt Mr. Boyd Dawkins’ definition 
of the term, dist hing the historic period of each country, 
as that of whisk 3 we exe continuous and connected narratives, 
rather than that of which we have only fragmentary notices, 
In the same way, non-historic should im each country refer 
only to such events or monuments as, being of the period of 
authentic and continuous history, as above defined, are not 
recorded in such histories. 

Then, again, it has been proposed to limit the term pre- 
historic to the period immediately preceding the dawn of 
history, including the neolithic, bronze, and iron periods, or 
what is known to archeologists as the surface period, and 
thereby distinguishing it from the drift or palwolithie period of 
the geologist. But I hold that it is liable to create confusion 
to employ, in a restricted scientific sense, a term which is 
etymologically of broader signification, and which must 
continue to be employed, vulgarly, in a broader sense. The 

rehistori penerally understood to mean all that 
term of a existence upon the earth, whatever its duration 
may have been, which preceded historic times, and it ought, I 
think, to be scientifically accepted in this sense. 

The word proto-historic has been applied to the borderland 
between historic and prehistoric, and relates to matters not as 
yet referred to the domain of history, and of which our know- 
ledge is either fragmentary, or derived from local inscriptions, 
hieroglyphics, or traditions, which are accessible only to a few, 
or of doubtful import, and including much of what has lately 
been treated under the name of Biblical. Here we are reminded, 
by the success of an important branch of anthropology, which 
has flourished of late years under that name, of the importance 
of adopting a popular nomenclature when practicable. This 
branch of proto-historie archwology has been almost wholly 
lost to us, owing to the skill and energy with which the Society 
of Biblical Archwology has been worked; but it would pro- 
bably be for the advantage of both societies if an interchange 
of ideas could be established between us. 


We come next to (3) Ethnology, by which name we may 
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how understand all racial questions, papers relating to the 
origin, identity, or influence of race, and which is distinct from 
descriptive ethnology, being deductive rather than inductive, 
and including usually a different class of workers. 

After this we have (4) Biology, comprehending all general 
biological papers which cannot be referred to either of its two 
subsections—viz. (5) Comparative Anatomy, and (6) Psycho- 
logy. Whatever views individuals amongst us may entertain 
as to the subjects which should be included under the head of 
Psychology, we require no better authority for including it as 
a branch of our science than Mr. Herbert Spencer’s communi- 
cation to the Society on this subject, and the fact that a sepa- 
rate Psychological Society has been established during the past 
year, numbering many members, the majority of whom might 
have been gained to the Institute if we had exercised a little 
more foresight in relation to this branch. 

Finally, we have (7) Sociology, which properly includes—- 
but which, for practical purposes, should be kept distinct from 
—its subsection (8), Philology. 

T now proceed to classify the papers read before the Institute 
during the past year under these headings, terminating with 
the contents of the “ Quarterly Journal,” published on the Ist 
of this month, and commencing with a corresponding period in 
the preceding year. In each class the papers are taken in the 
order in which they were read. 


Descrietive Ernxotocy.—Nine Papers. 


I, A note by myself, on the “ Resemblance between the 
Arrows used by the Talamanca Indians of Costa Rica and 
those of the Indians of Brazil,” inferring social connection. 

2. A paper by Mr. M. G. Walhouse, on the Koriigars of 
South Canara, West Coast of India.” They are especially 
remarkable for the custom of wearing an apron of leayes over 
their buttocks by the women. In former times this appears to 
have been the only covering of both sexes, and it is now 
retained as a survival, the women wearing the apron over their 
other clothes, and believing that to discontinue the custom 
would be unlucky. They are proverbially truthful, their word 
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being accepted even by co suspicious a people as the Hindoos, a 
fact which the author mentions as an exception to the asser- 
tion of Mr. J. 8. Mill, that savages are always liars, and have 
not the faintest notion of truth asa virtue. Many of the 
customs of these people are remarkable, more particularly that 
which precludes them from taking up or holding any animal or 
object that has four legs. 

3. On the “Andamans and Andamanese,” by Mr. G, E. 
Dobson. The author concurs with Mr. Wallace in connecting 
these people especially with the woolly-haired Samangs of the 
Malay Peninsula, and believes that they are also connected 
with the Dravidians of India, being a branch of the great dark 
race of mankind, which in ages past occupied the lands south 
of the Himalayas. None of the tribe visited exceeded 64 inches 
in height, and the author was especially struck with the rela- 
tively small size of the females. They are a singular example 
of brachycephalic negroes. Several excellent photographs ac- 
company this paper. 

4. A paper by Lieut. De Crespitny on the “ Milanows of 
Borneo,” which, on account of the resemblance of their religious 
customs, he believes to be descended from the same ancestors as 
the inhabitants of Timor, and the Moluccas, and also the Kyans, 
but he does not think that any of these are the aborigines of 
the country. 

5. A“ History of the Heung-Noo in their relations with 
China,” translated from the Chinese, by Mr. A. Wylie. This 
is a continuation of a paper in the third volume of our Journal, 
and does not admit of a brief abstract. 

6, A paper on the “ Origin and Progress of the People of 
Madagascar,” by Dr. Joseph Mullens, Foreign Secretary to the 
London Missionary Society. In this paper the author disputes 
the theory put forward by Mr. Crawford and others, who con- 
sidered the main body of the Malagasy to be of African descent, 
and the Hovas to represent an infusion of Malay blood. Dr. 
Mullens thinks that the whole of the inhabitants of the 
island are of Malay origin, but slightly tainted with African 
connection. Their language he considers to be more closely 
allied to the Malaya branch than to the Javanese, or Bali, 
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The difference of complexion observable amongst them he attri- 
butes to local causes, the coast tribes inhabiting the hot 
feverish provinces being of darker skin than the inhabitants 
of the central plateau. 

7. “ An Account of the Quissama Tribe of Angola,” by Mr, 
J.J. Monteiro. After 300 years of constant intercourse with 
the white race these people are still a savage and untamed 
tribe, but they are not cannibals. They are small, ugly, and 
dirty in their persons. Their social connection with other 
races in different parts of Africa is shown by the employment 
of small polygonal blocks of rock salt as a medium of exchange, 
a custom frequently noted in other African tribes. 

8. A paper describing sundry relics of the Beothues, abo- 
rigines of Newfoundland, by Mr. E. G. B. Lloyd. They are 
described as a handsomer race than the Micmacs, having more 
regular features and aquiline noses, less dark in the skin, of 
middle stature and active build. Amongst other relics dis- 
covered was an iron European axe, which had been transformed, 
by great labour, to their own peculiar shape; thereby adding 
another to the many recorded instances of the inveterate con- 
servatism of savages, especially in regard to the forms of their 
tools, 

9. A paper by Mr. John Forrest, the Australian explorer, 
on the “Natives of Central and Western Australia.” The innn- 
merable sub-tribes are divided into two great divisions, called 
Tornderup and Ballarook—these are exogamous. A Tornderup 
must marry a Ballarook, and tice rersé—those who break the 
rule are generally killed. They wear no clothes, but grease 
themselves instead. They suffer much from cold, and, although 
they might easily make rugs of kangaroo and wallaby skins, 
they do not do so, They eat almost everything, and their 
capture of wild animals is much facilitated by the scarcity of 
the watering-places, to which the animals are obliged to resort. 
_ Mr. Forrest adds but little to our knowledge of their arts and 
implements, beyond confirming the fact that the same forms 
prevail with but slight variation all over the continent. (Cir- 
cumeision is universal, and it is a sort of religious ceremony, 
Cannibalism is common, and from the scarcity of graves, the 
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author having only seen two in all his travels, he infers that 
they frequently eat their dead. Should this be confirmed, it 
will perhaps be supposed to throw some light on the question 
so frequently asked by prehistoric archmwologists of the races of 
the stone age—What became of the great mass of their dead ? 





ArnciumoLocy.—Serenteen Papers. 

1. A paper by myself, noticing the identity of the forms of 
arrow-heads discovered on the banks of the Rio Negro, Pata- 
gonia, with those found on the surface throughout the United 
States, forms which are nevertheless peculiar to America. 

2. A note by Mr. C. Cotesworth, on mortuary towers in the 
neighbourhood of Palmyra, believed to be some 1,800 or 2,000 
years old. One of them was 30 feet square and 74 feet high, 
containing mummies of the dead. These towers have a curious 
resemblance to certain mortuary towers in Peru noticed by Mr. 
Squier. 

3. A note on “Some Peruvian Antiquities,” by Mr. 
Bollaert. 

4, A paperon “ Tumuli and Stone Circles near Castleton, in 
Derbyshire,” by Mr. Rooke Pennington. The author believes 
that, in Derbyshire at least, no connection ean be established 
between the neolithic age and contracted burial, and the bronze 
age and incremation. The two customs were in force at the 
same time ; both existed in the stone age, and both continued in 
vogue after the introduction of bronze. Mr. Pennington also 
gives his reasons for supposing that many of our megalithic 
cireles, especially the larger ones, are not sepulchral, but 
devotional. 

5. A note by Mr. Park Harrison, in which he points out the 
existence of Pho:nician characters, reversed, on tablets inseribed 
on the convex surfaces of bamboos in the island of Sumatra. 
This communication, though short, is important, and there 
appears to be very little doubt that the connection assumed by 
Mr. Harrison, in so far as the form of the letters is concerned, 

_ 6, A paper on the “ Anthropology of Prehistoric Peru,” by 
Consul Hutchinson, in which the writer gives his opinion that 
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the aboriginal South Americans were the oldest people on the 
American Continent, and also that the civilised life of the 
wncient Mexicans and Central Americans may have had its 
original beginning somewhere in South America, most probably 
Im Peru, as it seems more closely related to the ancient South 
Americans than to the wild Indians north of the Mexican 

7. A paper by Mr. Harold Dillon on flint implements, con- 
sisting of flakes, scrapers, celts, and arrow-heads, found on the 
surface near Ditchley, in Oxfordshire. The writer's observa- 
tions on the distribution of these implements tends to establish 
their connection with some ancient dykes of considerable extent 
which exist in the neighbourhood. 

8. A note on some stone mining tools discovered in ancient 
copper mines, consisting of surface workings at Alderley Edge, 
in Cheshire, by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, in which he points out the 
resemblance of these tools having a lateral groove for a withy, 
to others found in prehistoric copper mines elsewhere. 

9. Some further notes on the “ Rude Stone Monuments of the 
Khasi Hill Tribes, near Shillong,” by Major Godwin Austen. 
Many will regret to read in this paper of the destruction of some 
of these monuments by our own camp followers, and the remark 
that the European is in this respect more destructive than the 
Hindoo. Major Austen takes care to qualify this remark, by 
saying that he refers to uneducated Europeans. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that the servants of a government which 
cannot be persuaded to protect its own prehistoric monuments 
should pay much respect to those of a savage race; but India 
has hitherto been highly favoured by the establishment of an 
archwological survey, an example which might be followed with 
advantage at home. 

1). On “ A Prehistoric Timber Road at Ballyalbanagh, co. 
Antrim,” by Mr. G. H. Kinahan. Judging by the growth of 
peat, the writer estimates the age of the oak forest at 5,000 
years, that of the deal forest at about 2,000, making the road- 
way about 3,000 years old. 

1]. On the “Stone Implements of Newfoundland,” by Mr. 
Lloyd. Most of the forms found on the surface appear to be of 
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the ordinary North American types. Some of the concave 
tools for working rounded objects attracted special notice. 

12. A note on some hieroglyphic tablets from Easter Island, 
by Mr. Park Harrison. These were of the usual character from 
that island, and have not been deciphered ; but it was noticed 
that there were connections between the forms, and that whilst 
some were clearly pictographic, others appeared to have passed 
into a symbolic stage, which suggested the advisability of an 
attempt to classify them. 

13. Some Antiquities from Hissarlik, the supposed site of 
Ancient Troy, were exhibited by Mr. Bertram Hartshorne. 

14, A very valuable paper, by Professor Rolleston, “On the 
People of the Long Barrow Period.” Amongst other noticeable 
points in this paper is the result obtained by the author as to 
the height of the skeletons. That, of the males averaged 5 feet 
6 inches, whilst the females averaged 4 feet 10 inches. This is 
a greater difference than is observable between the sexes in 
modern times. On the other hand, the difference in the size of 
the skulls of the sexes is less in prehistoric times than amongst 
civilised races, and in this respect the stature and skulls of 
modern savages accord with those of prehistoric times. As 
regards the mode of burial, he says the immense majority of 
the long barrows in the South of England were erected for 
inhumation, whilst exactly the reverse of this has been the rule 
in northern counties. On the whole Professor Rolleston inclines 
to the belief that indications are not wanting to suggest that 
inhumation will ultimately be shown to have been the earliest 
mode of burial in these the earliest of known sepultures ; but this 
and other points treated upon in the paper are, he thinks, in need 
of further evidence for their definite solution, and are beset with 
numerous difficulties and sources of fallacy. 

15. A paper on the “ Long Wall of Salona and the Ruined 
Cities of Pharia and Gelsa de Lesina,” by Captain Burton, who 
believes them to be the work of the civilised Greeks, not the 
barbarous Ilyrians, and to be of pre-Roman origin. Time does 
not enable me to give to this communication the space it 
deserves in the review of our proceedi 


16. A note by Mr. Horace Woodward on the discovery of a 
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wooden image and bronze spear-head, at depths of 15 and 20 
feet respectively, in the river gravel of the Teign, near Newton 
Abbot. The surface of this gravel deposit was but 4 or 5 feet 
above the present river, so that the objects themselves were 
considerably below that level. The gravel is classed by the 
author amongst the most recent accumulations of the river, and 
contemporaneous with the alluvium. 

17. Excavations in Cissbury Camp, Sussex, being a report of 
the Exploration Committee of the Institute for the year 1875, 
by myself. These excavations have confirmed in a satisfactory 
manner the opinion that the shafts and galleries were made to 
obtain flints for implements, by showing that the same seam of 
flints was worked from different shafts. They have proved 
beyond doubt that the shafts and galleries were older than the 
ancient British camp in which they are situated. The camp has 
also been shown to be of pre-Roman times, The flint mines 
are of the neolithic age, and two different modes of working 
them were employed. A skeleton of a female of the age of the 
mines was discovered in the bottom of a shaft, the dolichoce- 
phalic skull of which confirms the opinion of Professor Rolleston, 
already referred to, as to the relatively large size of female heads 
in prehistoric times. These excavations will probably be con- 
sidered of value hereafter, on account of the very conclusive 
nature of the evidence they afford. 


Ernxo.ocy.—One Paper. 

We have but one paper on deductive Ethnology, as I have 
defined the term, viz.:—one on the Basque and Kelt, by the 
Rev. Wentworth Webster. The paper contains much valuable 
information, but is limited to an attempt to disprove the views 
of Mr. Boyd Dawkins, which he had published in the 
fortnightly Review, as to the presence of an Tberian race allied 
to the Basques in Armorica and other parts of Western Europe. 
The paper gave rise to an animated discussion, which, owing to 
our system of obtaining reports from the speakers themselves, 
we have been able to publish in full. It was shown clearly 
that the Basques, though now speaking one language, consisted 
of two very different races, the one tall, fair, and brachycephalie, 
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the other short, dark, and dolichocephalic, both probably 
belonging to the earliest inhabitants of Europe, which had been 
driven by subsequent waves of immigration, the one northward 
and the other southward, into these mountains, where they have 
retained to this day the distinctive racial peculiarities of their 
ancestors. The question of language as a test of race was 
freely discussed by Mr. Sayce, Mr. Rhys, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. 


Brotocy.— Fire Papers. 


I. A paper by Sir Duncan Gibb, on “ Ultra-Centenarian 
Longevity,” more particularly on the case of a gipsy of 
the name of Elizabeth Leatherlund, who lived to the ape 
of 112. 

2. “On the Height and Weight of Boys, aged Fourteen, in 
Town and Country Public Schools,” by Mr, Francis Galton. 
The result is that boys of this age in the country group are about 
Ij inch taller than those in the town group, and 7 Ibs. heavier. 
No proper abstract of this paper can be given: it includes 
several tables of measurements which must be studied in order 
to be understood. 

3. “Short Notes on Heredity in Twins,” by Mr. Francis 
Galton. Mr. Galton finds with regard to 94 cases of twins, of 
whom he had sufficient returns, that they had a total of 1,065 
uncles and aunts, and that amongst these there were 27 sets of 
twins; in other words, there were twice 27, or 54 persons who 
were severally one of a pair of twins amongst the 1,065 uncles 
and aunts—say 1 in every 20. In the population generally 
the proportion is much less, being only 1 in 50. 

4. A “Theory of Heredity,” by Mr. Galton. It is impos- 
sible to give in a few words any summary which will do justice 
to this paper. The following will, however, suffice to give an 
idea of the theory. 

He assumes as an admitted fact, that every body consists of 
a multitude of organic units, and that this hypothesis must 
necessarily be at the foundation of a science of heredity. He 
employs the word “stirp,” from stirpes, a root, to express the 
sum-total of the germs, gemmules, or whatever they may be 
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called, which are to be found in the newly fertilised ovum, 
that is, in the earliest pre-embryonic stage. 

He then puts forward four postulates, viz : 

(1) That each of the enormous number of quasi-independent 
units of which the body consists has a separate origin or 


(2) That the stirp contains a host of germs, much greater 
in number and variety than the organic units of the bodily 
structure that is about to be derived from them, so that com- 
paratively few individuals out of the host of germs, achieve 
development. 

(3) That the undeveloped germs retain their vitality; that 
they propagate themselves while in a latent state, and contri- 
bute to form the stirps of the offspring. 

(4) That the organisation wholly depends on the mutual 
affinities and repulsions of the separate germs, first in their 
earliest stirpal stage, and subsequently during all the processes 
of their development. 

In this way he accounts for the known fact that a man is 
capable of transmitting a variety of ancestral ee to his 
children that he did not himself possess | 2g 
sometimes found to skip a generation; aa also he scionge in 
this way for the assumed fact, which, however, will, I appre- 
hend, ie the point in the paper least likely to receive general 
acceptance—viz. the almost complete non-transmission of 
acquired peculiarities. 

§. A paper on the “History of Twins,” by Mr. Galton, 
which is reprinted, with revisions and additions, from Fraser's 
Magazine. 

It may, perhaps, be considered favourable to the correctness 
of the classification which I have adopted, that, without pre- 
meditation on my part, nearly all the papers which come under 
this head of Biology, as distinct from its two sub-branches of 
psychology and comparative anatomy, are contributed by one of 
our members. It is to be hoped that we shall not have to 
wait until the principle of heredity has asserted itself in Mr. 
Galton’s offspring before we have other contributors to this 
important branch of our studies. 
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CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—Fouk Papers. 

1. “On Some Skulls from the Mortuary Towers at Pal- 
myra, already referred to, by Professor Busk. These, Mr. 
Busk says, are of interest, as confirming the fact that “the 
people whose remains they represent, at whatever period they 
existed, were a robust, dolichocephalic race, certainly having 
no relation to the Mongol type, and, in all probability, 
distinct at any rate from the Hebrew branch of the Semitic 
stock.” 

2. A “Note on Five Lapp Skulls,” by Dr. Simms. Dr. 
Simms believes that the long arms and proportionately small 
size of the legs in the Lapps are the result of use and disuse con- 
sequent on their habits of boating and sledging. 

3. A “Note on the Chest-measurement of Recruits,” by 
myself,in which it is shown that the difference between the 
measurement taken horizontally across the nipples, and that 
taken obliquely under the shoulder-bones, is from °53 to -7 of 
an inch, and that it is relatively greater in recruits of small 
stature. 

4. A paper on two Beothue skulls, by Mr. Busk, giving 
the details of measurement. 


Psycuo1ocy.—One Paper. 


1. “The Comparative Psychology of Man,” by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. This is a classification of the leading divisions and 
subdivisions under which the comparative psychology of man 
may be arranged. It is put forward in the view that the study 
of psychology has not yet received the attention it deserves in 
our deliberations, and it is intended to be a means of clearing 
our ideas, so as to enable us to approach the subject systemati- 
cally. The importance of this branch of inquiry is every day 
forcing itself on the attention of our members, and it is hoped 
that it will lay the foundation of a sound study of psychology 
im connection with the Institute. The paper is itself in such a 
condensed form that it is impossible to give a satisfactory 
abridgment of it, and I can only recommend all the members 
to read it carefully. 
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Soctorocy.—Twa Papers. 

1. * Karly Modes of Navigation,” by myself; being an 
attempt to trace out the development of this branch of art by 
means of survivals in different savage races. 

2. On “ Mythology,” by Mr. Moncure Conway. Mr. Con- 
way's treatment of the subject is based on the idea that myths 
are the degenerate survivals of early religions. This view of 
the subject is, I believe, perfectly consistent with that of evolu- 
tion, if we regard myths in the hght of drooping branches 
derived from the upward-growing stem of intellectual progress. 
On no other hypothesis, save that of the supernatural origin of 


religious ideas, can this view be accepted. 


Puinotocy.—Two Papers. 


1, A note on the “Language of the Andamanese,” by 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, in which he attempts to connect the Mincopic 
language with those of other parts of the Southern hemi- 
sphere. | 

2. ‘* Language and Race,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayee. The 
main result arrived at in this paper is that language is a test of 
social contact, not of race. When there are traces of two or 
more languages in the same language, or when two distinct 
races have the same tongue, you can infer, with absolute cer- 
tainty, that there has been social contact ; but when such traces 
are not to be found, we are ‘not justified in inferring that there 
has been no such contact. Language, he maintains, is in o 
constant state of flux. 

The foregoing is a résumé of the work of the past year, in 
which I have not, I believe, omitted to notice a single paper. 

It has been sometimes said that the main fault of our Society 
is over-specialisation. I cannot concur in this opinion. The 
papers which have been noticed show, I think, a fair amount of 
generalisation. The time which members are able to devote to 
anthropology is limited, and the division of labour must he 
maintained. Provided always that our deductions do not exceed 
the limits warranted by our facts, I see no evil in confining our 
separate investigations within such limits as can be satisfactorily 
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dealt with. Unless we are able to devote the close attention to 
each branch of anthropology which the requirements of science 
demand, special societies will be formed, which, separating 
themselves from us, cause waste of power, narrowness of in- 
terests, and promote specialisation in its worst form. 

The policy which I would advocate for the fature of the 
Institute is to maintain, as far as practicable, intimate relations 
with branch societies, to take every means in our power to 
facilitate the election of their members, and, in case of a change 
of quarters, to promote the union of as many of them as pos- 
sible under one roof. By this means the Institute, embracing, 
as it does, the whole of them within the range of its subjects, 
would come to be regarded as a focus in which specialists might 
meet and exchange ideas. 

Without doubt the ultimate achievement of anthropological 
science is the recognition of general laws. But experience 
proves that, in the existing state of our knowledge, few per- 
sons are competent to deal with so large a subject. The 
anthropology of our popular magazines is a caution to us in 
this respect, serving to show that the most useful function of 
our Society consists in collecting, sorting, and classifying 
evidence. 

Then again it is our inductive branches which require our 
more immediate attention. 'There is ample time before us for 
generalising if we can first lay in a good stock of facts, but, for 
doing this, hurry is needed. Aborigines are dying out, or fast 
changing their customs; and even in civilised countries old land- 
marks are being removed so rapidly that in a fow years the 
opportunity for collecting information will be lost. ITtisa great 
mistake to say, as some haye done, that ample materials for our 
science ure already to be found in books of travel. Many of the 
observations of travellers having been unscientifically made, or 
observed under the influence of foregone conclusions, are worse 
than useless. Our anthropological notes and queries will do 
much for us in this respect, and letters which I have received 
from the governors of the whole of our colonies to whom they 
have been sent, show that the matter has been warmly taken up 
by some of them. What we require, however, is the means of 
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- enabling travellers and other observers to make such investi- 
gations and collect such statisties as are necessary for anthropo- 
logical purposes, and to do this a strong anthropological society 
is needed, We have received the most friendly assistance from 
the officers of the Geographical Society at all times, but their 
means of aiding us is limited. Geography of course takes the 
precedence in that body, and the same is necessarily the case 
with the expeditions sent out under their auspices. Much useful 
information has been obtained, but it is lamentable to think of 
the opportunities for anthropological investigation that have 
been lost by some of these expeditions, the main results of which 
have been to determine which way the water runs in particular 
places, whilst the flow of human races and of human culture 
has been made a secondary consideration. It is true that the 
Arctic Expedition has been furnished with full anthropological 
instructions, but it is unfortunate that the region selected for 
initiating these inquiries should be one which is probably 
uninhabited. The remedy rests in our own hands. If every 
member would do his best to procure new adhesions, our Society 
would rapidly increase. Experience has proved that there is 
no lack of interest in anthropological subjects on the part of the 
public, and we must seek out the causes which, in times now 
happily gone by, have made our Society a weakness in the midst 
of strength. 

From the London Missionary Society and missionaries 
generally we have received valuable assistance, which we may 
hope will be continued. 

The anthropological meeting at Bristol, presided over by 
Professor Rolleston, was a decided success, both in a scientific 
and a popular point of view, and was greatly patronised by the 
clergy. For some years past the work of that department 
has been conducted entirely by officers of the Institute. 

Qur Exploration Committee during the past year has 
been attended with successful results; upwards of £50 has 
been subseribed by members, whose names are appended. 
The work of the committee will be continued durimg the present 
year. From the British Association we have received £25 
towards the cost of future excavations. Several members of the 
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Sussex Archmological Society have intimated a wish to co-operate 
with us, and with a small additional subscription from the 
members of the Institute, it is proposed to commence excava- 
tions in the Mount Caburn earthwork, near Lewes, where flint 
mines, similar to those of Cissbury, appear probably to exist, 
The consent of the owner, Mr. Brand, has been obtained for 
this purpose. 

The measure admitting ladies to be members of the Insti- 
tute has also met with the suecess that was anticipated, 
No hindrance to our discussion has resulted from their presence 
at our meetings; on the contrary, 1f has been observed that the 
diseussions have been unusually well sustained on several occa- 
sions, Apart from the slight addition to our members afforded 
by this means, the effect of instilling anthropological knowledge 
into the minds of those who are so constantly engaged in the 
education of children, cannot fail to be regarded as a public 
benefit. 

The success which attended the large public meetings of the 
Ethnological Society leads us to hope that by pursuing the 
same course we May increase our numbers, and spread a taste 
for anthropological studies amongst the public. It appears 
necessary to the success of such meetings that they should be 
held in some place that is habitually devoted to scientific 
purposes. Amongst those causes which hinder the development 
of our Society must be recognised the popular character of the 
subjects with which we deal, Whilst the geologist, the zoologist, 
or the chemist is compelled to go to his Society for an audience, 
the anthropologist finds willing readers amongst the public at 
large. Much valuable anthropological matter, therefore, goes 
direct to the public, instead of passing through our hands. 
But the importance of upholding the Institute as a focus for 
scientific criticism cannot be overrated, and I would therefore 
earnestly appeal to our leading anthropologists to take active 
interest in the internal affairs of the Society. 

We have to regret the loss, I hope only temporarily, of our 
esteemed Director, Mr. Rudler, he having been appointed 
Professor of Science at the College of St. Asaph. It has been . 
owing to his unwearying energy, during the short intervals of 
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time that he has been able to spare from his professional duties, 
that we are indebted for the regular appearance of our Quarterly 
Journal on the Ist day of each quarter, a matter of no sligh 
importance to its success with the public. 

Should the Institute obtain the development which, with 
proper management, may be expected, one of its most important — 
functions will doubtless be the publication, in an abridged form, 
of anthropological facts culled from the proceedings of branch 
societies at home or abroad ; but at present our finances are 
barely sufficient for the publication of the valuable original 
matter which we receive. Those, therefore, who desire the 
appearance of an Anthropological Miscellany in our Journal 
should pave the way for it by increasing our members, 

Whilst our external relations have progressed satisfactorily, 
we have occasionally suffered some inconvenience from internal 
dissensions. Since the first formation of this Society, in 1844, 
it has thrown off two branches; but these have either died 
out, or been re-absorbed into the Institute. 

This tendency to return to the fold must be attributed to 
the freedom of our discussions, and the liberty afforded for the 
promulgation of all rational views. With the same facts to 
work upon, reason can but conduct us to the same ends. During 
the past year I have been urged to initiate negociations, with a 
view to amalgamate another anthropological society which, it 
may be remembered, was set on foot by seceders from our body 
afew years ago. But whilst expressing every friendly senti- 
ment on the part of the Institute towards those who appeared 
anxious to return to us, I have not allowed myself to be 
allured by the promise of a body of new members into tak; 
any steps which might tend to the re-establishment of schism 
within our council. With the full concurrence of my colleagues, 
it appeared to me a matter which should be left to be dealt 
with by the stern law of the survival of the fittest. The result 
has been that the society of which I speak has come to an end 
of its own aceord. Some of its members have joined our ranks, 
and others, I hope, will follow, not in a body, but in the 
ordinary course of admission as Fellows, and will, I doubt not, 
become useful members of our Society. 
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Anthropologists may therefore be congratulated upon the 
present occasion upon being a united body. I hope that we 
may long continue so. We havea large and ever-widening 
field of usefulness before us, and our success is certain, if 
anthropology “do but to itself prove true.” 





Srpece — gs THe Crassrer Excavation Fosn.—Profesor Fnusk, 
Mr. Hyde Clark Boag a go aay Coe Dillon, Mr. John Evans, 
Mr. Darid Forbes, Co Lane Fox, Franks, Canon Greenwell, 
eo Pek elie Me BE neath, Praheeae Sie John 
Lubbock, Mr. F. G. Price, Professor Halloston, and Mr. G. Will 


Tt was moved by Mr. Jonn Evans, and Rall a= by 
Mr, Vaux, “That the best thanks of the meeting be given to 
the President for his Address, and that 1t be printed in the 
Journal of the Institute.” 

Carried by acclamation. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA, 


Afz. Draws, who has been employed lately in California as inter- 
reter to some British Columbia Indians, communicates the 
‘ollowing, which has not yet appeared in print, 

Whilst in California I examined some of the kitchen middens or 
shell mounds on the shores of the Bay of San Francisco. Some of. 
these are of large dimensions, one, situate near the silk factory in 
the valley Canda de Ja Visitacion, six miles south of San Franeiseo, 
measuring two acres in extent, and having a maximum depth of 
25 feet. Between this one and Point San Bruno are seven or eight 
others of lesser size; and beyond these again is one with a circum. 
ference of 140 yards, and 44) feet in height. These are only some 
of a great number which lie around the bay. They are composed 
of oyster, mussel, and other shells, mussels forming a third of the 
whole, and being also in great numbers in the bay at this date. 
Bones of the dog, deer, and mountain sheep have also been found, 
but as yet I have seen no remains of domestic animals. 

A pa number of mortars and pestles have also béen found at 
all depths from the surface to the bottom. At the foot of the 
hills of the Sierra Nevada there are hundreds of these mortars 
hewn out of the solid rock, many of them still having in them the 

es, The e mound already mentioned has heen lately 
owered 12 feet for the extension of the silk factory, and durin; 
the process I obtained from the Chinamen employ on the wor 
many objects of bone, such as pins, awls, and also objects of stone, 
outlines of some of which are given. Some of the stone objects, it 


Fig. 1, Fig. 2. 













has been suggested to me by an old Spaniard, were used in the 
manufacture of the blankets made from the hair of the mountain 
sheep mixed with the hair of dogs. I saw two skulls of a brachy- 
cephalic type, but very small, though of adults, 

Some of the stones seem to have been used as bobbins for Weaving, 
and to have been fixed in the frame by the small ends, as there is 
still some pitch adhering to the small ends of some of them, The 
portion next to this is emooth, as though worn by use, and the | 
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other end is rough. Some of these are flat on one side, others 
round on both sides. No. 1 is of hard, coarse-grained sandstone, 
and shaped like a humming-top. No.2 has rosin on the smaller 
end, and on it marks as of t |; the stone is very smooth. 
No. 3 is of bone, and appears to have been fixed in wood at the 


@, 


5 | 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 





smaller end, a, whilst at the other end is a notch, shown also at 3: 
this notch, which rons lengthwise in the bone, appears to have been 
meant to guide a thread. No.4 is an unfinished arrow-head of a 
rreenish flint. 

The mortars were some of them of hard black lava, others of 
granite, and others of hard sandstone. No weapons but arrow- 
eads have been found. By the side of every skeleton I have found, 
has been a very hard substance, like tanned leather, and though in 
amall portions only, I have been told of a piece like a shield having 
been found. | 

In the before mentioned mound are six layers of ashes, mixed 
with charcoal of the Californian oak, in this order—first, a layer 
of ashes, then two feet of shells, then ashes, and so on to the top. 

I hope to make further researches at a future date. 


Fictoria, F.I., March, 1875, James Deans, 





eee following extract is from the Bermuda foyal Gazette, July 13, 


Some five or six years ago, as some of our re era wi | 

at the instance af Pro essor Huxley, a aie Pres read 
were taken to illustrate the features and physical characteristics of 
the people of Bermuda, and were forwarded to England, where 
- they form part of an immense collection ijl ive of all the 
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races which enter into the vast and varied population of the British 
Empire. A committee of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has now issued a small volume, entitled “Notes 
and Queries in Anthropology,” intended to promote more exact 
inquiries, and it has been lately placed, at their request, in the 
Public Library. It is caleulated to show how inquiries and obser- 
vations, such as medical men and clergy and registrars can readily 
ane may have results of wide scientific interest, both present and 
future 


The present small population of Bermuda contains at least six 
different races, viz. :-— 

(1) The descendants of Englishmen, and those mostly from the 
west of England, who came here under the Stuarts. 

(2) The descendants of natives of Africa, probably all from the 
west coast, brought here to servitude many generations aro. 

(3) The descendants of Indians of North America, chiefly from 
Virginia. They seem to be distinguished as Musteses in the old 
laws relating to slaves. 

(4) The descendants of Indians, of a different race, from the 
Spanish Main; all the foregoing have been at least two centuries 
under the influence of the climate, food, and social conditions of 
; BY Portuguese imported from the Western Islands about 


(6) Swedes imported since 1873. 

A few individuals of French, Italian, or German extraction need 
not be counted. Now there are here a comparatively large number 
of diversities, such as give rise to many questions ed in the book 
before us, and which, dled by an accurate and close observer, 
never fail to result in curious and often valuable information. It 
is not because people may be externally very much alike that there 
may not exist hereditary characteristics, by which they really differ 
considerably. It is apparent to every visitor that the original 
African type here has been ree much modified by time and climate, 

ti 


and the refining influence of the kindly domestic service of former 
days. Even where the complexion is as dark as ever, a perceptible 


modification of feature has often taken place. The American 
Indian blood in some coloured families, notably in one, is most 
apparent. It is even said, by gentlemen who have been on the 
coast of Africa, that tribal distinctions may be detected, 

tain iar of the committee, however, are not confined to 
external appearances, such as complexion, character of hair, shape 
of head, stature, feature, colour of eyes, facial angles, but also 
extend to some physiological matters, such as temperament, mental 
endowments, tastes, preferences, and talents—for example, for 
music ; to the effect of intermarriage, to the prevalence of insanity. 
Few persons will be found to deny that these are, in their way, as 
important inquiries in an isolated population of fifteen thousand 
souls, occupymg a small group of islands, as they will no doubt be 
considered in the Dominion of Canada, which extends across a 


continent, but where the difficulties of ascertaining the facts will 
be much greater; and in recommending the subject, we are per- 
mitted to state that any notes or observations addressed to Hi 
Excellency the Governor will be communicated by him to the com- 
mittee, or otherwise applied, as their character may suggest. 


The following is extracted from the Vew Fork World :— 


CENTENARTIANISM IN CANADA. 

Desrirre the extreme range of temperature, a by no means 
rational diet and eminent neglect of sanitary precautions, the habi- 
tants, in very many cases, survive to a great age. Nor should it be 
diffieult to authenticate the claims of a centenarian, since the parish 
registers have been kept with scrupulous care for periods of far 
more than a century, many dating back to the conquest of 1760, 
and some even to the early half of the 17th century, The extra- 
ordinary longevity of the descendants of the sturdy old Scotch 
settlers and German American loyalists of Ontario was sufficiently 
proved this summer by the grant by the Dominion Legislature of 
a gratuity to the surviving veterans of 1812, The Government, 
having ascertained the number of colonial soldiers under arms in 
that war, and made an average of age that was probably not far 
from accurate, submitted the problem of a number of survivors to 
an expert in life assurance. T'rom English tables he decided that 
there were surviving at the end of the sixty years between six 
hundred and eight hundred of the veterans; but when they came 
to distribute the gratuity, some two thousand five hundred claimants 
proved themselves, by irrefragable evidence, entitled to participa- 
tion therein, this number not including many whose claims could 
not be properly substantiated. The result was, naturally, a great 
reduction of the bounty to individuals, Even allowing that the 
fact was not sufficiently borne in mind that, fighting with inferior 
numbers, the ee oO sd Canada received many youths into 
their forces, and that boys brought up on the frontier in those days 
were qualified to bear arms at a comparatively tender age, and 
would volunteer, the unusually great auc between the expec- 
tation of life and the age actually attained is most significant. 





The following has been received from Mr. E. H. O'Callaghan, of 
Rathmines, Dublin — rl 
To the Editor of the Jovnwat or tte Axrneoronocgican Issrrrere. 
Sin,—aA statement | ppears in your Journal, vol. ii. No. 3, p- 447, 


to the effect that off the west coast of Ircland, in lat, 54° 8’ N.. 
there exists an island whose inhabitants are governed by a king, 





who worship a large wooden idol, and who hold little or no imter- 
course with the mainland. A correspondent, who knows I am a 
constant student of anthropology, being naturally startled by such 
a very remarkable statement, drew my attention to it and asked for 
Mrormanon. 

I have waited very long, hoping that some one who visited the 

lace would write on the subject, but as nobody, as well as I can 

d out, has spoken, I venture to say that, from the testamony of 
correspondents living in the vicinity of Belmullet, Mayo, near to 
which part of the coast Inniskea, the island in question, is ethuabed, 
there are no facts to justify the exaggerated tain There is almost 
daily intercourse between the islanders and the people of the mam- 
land, they resemble each other in usages, dress, and religion, and 
intermarry to a considerable extent. According to himself, the 
writer, whose accuracy I question, possesses this advantage over me, 
that he has been on the island, and has scen the monarch, &c. 

I wigh the task of disenssing this subject had been undertaken 
by some of my correspondents who have had a similar advantage ; 
but as I believe no refutation has been attempted, I give you the 
best evidence in my power, and I think it would be hich y inad- 
visable for your readers to credit the story until they shall have 
seen whether it can bear, like every scientific truth, thorough 
investigation and discussion. 


Dublin, Jan. 23rd, 1876, E. H. O'C. 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen for the current month contains a 


of the Loango Coast of West Africa, showing the work done in 
exploration by the German African Expedition of 1873-75. A 
paper by Dr. A. Schreiber on the country of the Southern Battas 
of Sumatra is of great interest, especially since the territory they 
inhabit merges at a yet unknown limit in the north with Atchin, a 
country which has attracted much attention im its long continued 
hostilities with the Dutch. Dr. Schreiber speaks with authority, 
haying been resident for the seven years between 1866-1873 in the 
Batta country. Itis only with the most recent years that the 
darkness which shrouded this inland people of Sumatra has at all 
been cleared away. They are not negritos of the Australian type, 
as was at first believed, but in language, derivation, and customs, 
nrove themselves to be a sister nation to that of the Malays, or a 

ranch long separated from that stock. The central home of this 

eople is believed by Dr. Schreiber to be round the borders of 

‘ake Toba, a large highland expanse in the mountainous interior, 
from which a river flows to eastward, This lake has been recently 


ma ped by the Rhenish missionaries, Leipoldt and Heine. 
ii e narrative of Dr. Couto de Miagalber journey along the 
Aragua 


ya river in Brazil is continued, giving much interesting 
‘nformation about the Canoeiras Indians of the river. From the 
vocabulary collected by Magalhaes it appears that their language 
is pure Guarini.— Academy, Feb. 12th, 1876. 
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Rerererse to the very full and learned paper on Rhabdomancy 
and Belomancy read by Miss Buckland 7 Si the Institute, the 
subjoined passage from the travels of Pietro Della Valle, a Roman 
knight, who in the seventeenth century travelled through India and 
the East, may be not without interest, particularly as giving an 
instance in which the two kinds of divination are blended, the 
arrow being used as the rod. In 1625, at Aleppo, Pietro Della 
Valle relates that he saw a Mahometan conjuror “ cause two persons 
to sit upon the ground, one opposite to the other, and giving them 
four arrows into their hands, which both of them held with the 
points downward, and, as it were, in two right lines united one to 
the other, Then a question being put to him about any business, 
he fell to murmur his enchantments, and thereby caused the said 
four arrows of their own accord to unite their points together in 
the midst (though he that held them stirred not his hand), and 
according to the future event of the matter, those of the right side 
were placed over those of the left, or on the contrary.” 

Some of the instances given by Miss Buckland may be compared 
with the principal classical passages relating to the practice, which 
are here given in full. 

“There are many soothsayers amongst the Scythians who predict: 
with a number of osier rods in this manner. They bring largo 
bundles of rods, put them on the ground, untie them, and lay each 
rod apart one by one. They then predict, and whilst doing #0, 
gather up the rods again backwards, and put them together one by 
one, This is their national way of divination. But the class 
a pi them called Enareés, which means unsexed men, affirm 
that Venus conferred on them the power of divining, which is donc 
with three strips of linden bark, a man twisting them round his 
fingers, ogy bite predictions whilst untwisting them.”—Hero- 

otus, iv. 67. 

Still it is not clear how the responses were decided : probably 
the rods were marked, as in the following instance amongst the 
Germans, jumbled together when untied, and taken up from behind 
with unreverted eyes. The putting them together again, as well 
as the untwisting of the bark strips, seems also to have been a 
material point in the operation. 

“They (the Germans) make much account of lots and fortune- 
telling. The method of lots is simple : they cut a rod of a fruit- 
bearing tree into slips, marked with certain signs, and scatter them 
at random over a white cloth. Then, if the matter in question be 
of public import, the priest, or if of a private nature, the head of 
the family, invoking the gods and looking upwards, takes up three 
ape one y one, opm an augury from the marks upon them.” 
The fruit-bearing tree was probably hazel, no other producin 
straight shoots being easily accessible in the German forests. 

= i eae M. J. W. 
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